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WeVe  Moving  May  1  st! 

After  that  date,  the  NRDGA  staff  will 
be  established  in  new  quarters  at  101 
West  31st  Street,  New  York.  More 
space  and  increased  facilities  will  be 
available  here  for  the  operation  of 
the  Association’s  ever  widening  ser¬ 
vices  to  members. 
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Does  record  selling  job  for  Woshobles 
on  first  storewide  promotion 


’’Splendid  Results*’  wires  the  Rorabaugh  store, 
^  iehita,  Kansas.  “Sales  increased  .  .  .  Believe 
we  will  have  a  most  successful  season  on  All- 
Guard.” 

How’s  that  for  convincing  proof  of  All-Guard’s 
value?  What  could  be  stronger  evidence  that 
cottons  and  linens  do  bigger  volume  when  All- 
Guard  guaranteed? 

For  here  is  the  first  store  to  build  up  a  con¬ 
sistent  promotion  event  on  these  guaranteed 


•  Send  for  chevrons,  newspaper  mats, 
uniforms,  window  and  counter  cards, 
wash  test  cards  and  other  free  All- 
Guard  store  helps. 


washables.  A  goo»l  range  of  patterns  and  fabrics 
to  start  with.  Then — sizable  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  Next — window  displays  on  All-Guard; 
counter  cards  and  posters;  salespeople  in  uni¬ 
forms  and  chevron  arm  hands;  editorial  tie-up 
in  local  papers:  contact  with  local  women's 
organizations;  AND  .  .  .  All-Guard  featured  in 
every  store  department  selling  washable  fabrics. 
Result?  Added  sales — quicker  turnover — worth¬ 
while  profits!  Remember — what  All-Guard 
does  for  Rorabaugh,  it  can  do  for  you. 


I  ;ss”‘ . 

HI 


All-Guard 

IpUvi 

■  1 1  o  n ! 


3  B 
^SB 


•  This  attractive 
window  display 
played  an  import¬ 
ant  part  in  winning 
All-Guard  guaran¬ 
teed  sales. 
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EDITORIALS 

BY  CHANNING  E.  SWEITZER,  Managing  Director 


The  Patman  Bill 

ON  March  Slat  last,  the  House  Judiciary  Coiniiiit- 
tc  reported  out  the  so-called  Amended  Patman 
Bill  (H.R.  8442)  which  is  a  composite  of  the 
original  Patman  and  the  Utterhach  so-called  Anti- 
Price  Discrimination  Bills. 

It  is  the  objective  of  this  Measure  to  amend  Sec¬ 
tion  2  (a)  of  the  Clayton  Act  so  that — as  its  sponsors 
claim — alleged  price  discriminations  and  other  un¬ 
fair  trade  practices  may  he  more  effectively 
abolished. 

Hiis  Bill  is  one  of  the  most  vicious  Measures 
which  has  confronted  retailers — small  and  large — 
since  the  «lays  of  the  Lever  Act.  It  is  equally  ohjec- 
tionahle  to  the  great  mass  of  American  consumers, 
because  its  enactment  will  result  in  unwarranted  in¬ 
crease's  in  retail  prices. 

'Phis  Bill,  by  indirection,  seeks  to  control  illegal¬ 
ly  the  businesses  engaged  strictly  in  intrastate  com¬ 
merce.  If  enacted,  and  subsequently  declared  uncon¬ 
stitutional  by  the  courts,  a  period  of  confusion  will 
result  since  upon  its  passage  Section  2(a)  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  Clayton  Act  will  be  invalidated — thus  leaving  no 
Federal  legislation  on  the  statute  books  regulating 
unfair  and  discriminatory  business  practices. 

We  maintain  that  the  present  Clayton  Act  has 
sufficient  power  to  regulate  uneconomic  and  illegal 
price  discrimination  and  other  unfair  trade  practices 
indulged  in  by  those  engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 
This  is  evidenced  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  by  recent  actions  of 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  have  declared 
certain  practices  to  be  illegal  discrimination  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Clayton  Act. 

Therefore,  since  existing  laws  may  now  be  in¬ 
voked  to  prevent  unjust  discrimination  in  business — 
why  enact  this  Bill  which  will  unduly  restrict  legiti¬ 
mate  economic  business  operations  and  thereby  con¬ 
stitute  serious  unwarranted  interference  on  the  part 
of  Government  with  private  business  at  a  time  when 
a  “breathing  spell”  from  such  legislation  is  so 
neede«l. 

This  Measure  would  establish  wholesale  price 
differentials — and  for  this  reason  it  is  largely  spon¬ 
sored  by  certain  groups  of  wholesalers. 

There  can  be  absolutely  no  economic  justifica¬ 
tion  for  wholesalers  to  enjoy  price  differentials  where 
the  quantities  purchased  and  the  services  rendered 
do  not  differ  from  those  of  other  buyers.  This  objec¬ 
tive  of  the  Measure  stamps  it  as  class  legislation,  and 
aside  from  the  question  of  its  legality — it  is  not  fit¬ 
ting  for  the  Congress  to  attempt  to  rehabilitate  and 
safeguard  wholesalers  at  the  expense  of  efficient  eco¬ 
nomical  retailing  and  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
American  people. 

This  Measure  also  would  invest  in  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  unwarranted  power  and  authority 
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to  regulate  legitimate  and  soundly  economic  opera¬ 
tions  of  private  business, — for  it  grants  that  govern¬ 
mental  agency  arbitrary  authority  to  determine  quan¬ 
tities  upon  which  differentials  may  be  based.  While 
we  do  not  question  the  prudence  and  fairness  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  as  now  constituted — who 
can  foretell  what  action  a  future  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission  might  take  if  invested  with  such  broad  dicta¬ 
torial  powers  over  the  operations  of  industry  and  dis¬ 
tribution. 

This  Bill  seeks  to  eliminate  allowances  for  ad¬ 
vertising,  demonstrators,  displays,  and  such  special 
services,  unless  these  services  are  available  to  all  in 
proportionate  terms.  The  difficulty  with  a  provision 
of  this  scope  and  character  is  that  it  will  be  im¬ 
possible  of  administration  and  will  lead  to  the  total 
elimination  of  such  allowances — thereby  reducing  the 
amount  of  advertising  and  other  promotional  efforts 
which  will  result  in  retarding  consumer  demand  for 
the  products  so  affected.  Unquestionably,  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  such  a  provision  into  law  would  be  another 
step  in  the  unwarranted  bureaucratic  control  of  gov¬ 
ernment  over  private  business. 

This  Bill  seeks  to  eliminate  cooperative  buying 
organizations  from  the  scope  of  its  provisions;  but 
it  fails  to  accomplish  this  purpose.  For  wholesale 
cooperative  groups  selling  only  to  their  cooperative 
members  could  not  qualify  as  wholesalers — since  “it 
is  the  nature  of  the  selling  and  not  the  buying”  which 
will  determine  classification  under  this  Law;  and 
certainly  a  wholesale  cooperative  buying  group  sell¬ 
ing  only  to  its  own  members  is  not  a  typical  whole¬ 
sale  organization.  Under  these  conditions  there 
would  he  little  economic  benefits  to  be  gained  by  vol¬ 
untary  groups  of  independent,  non-competitive  re¬ 
tailers  organized  for  the  purpose  of  group  buying. 
If  enacted,  this  provision  of  the  Bill  would  deprive 
small  independent  retailers  of  one  of  the  most  potent 
means  at  their  disposal  to  purchase  goods  at  prices 
which  would  enable  them  to  meet  the  competition 
of  large  competitors. 

Through  increasing  costs  of  marketing  and  dis¬ 
tribution,  this  Measure  will  exact  a  tremendous 
annual  toll  from  the  pocketbooks  of  the  American 
consumer  at  a  time  when  the  public  purchasing 
power  has  not  yet  been  restored  to  normal  due  to 
unemployment  and  reduced  incomes  and  wages. 

•  •  •  *  « 

For  these  reasons,  your  National  Association — 
through  Harold  Young,  manager  of  the  Washington 
office,  and  Irving  C.  Fox,  Counsel — has  expressed  its 
opposition  to  the  enactment  of  this  Measure  before 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 

We  believe  that  this  action  of  your  Association 
is  in  keeping  wdth  sound  economic  principles  and  the 
future  progress  of  efficient  distribution;  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  private  industries  from  unwarranted  con¬ 
trol  by  Government;  and  in  the  public  interest. 
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An  Amended  Patent  Law  Is  the  Solution 

EARINGS  have  already  been  held  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Patents  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
attitude  of  retailers  towards  various  pending  design 
copyright  bills,  namely, — The  Vandenberg  Amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Duffy  Copyright  Bill  (S.  3047)  ;  the 
Sirovich  Bill  (H.R.  5859)  limited  to  apply  to  textiles, 
laces  and  embroideries;  and  the  Sirovich  Bill  (H.R. 
11420)  which  is  so  loosely  drawn  that  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  the  scope  of  its  provisions  upon  the 
registration  of  designs  in  their  application  to  mer¬ 
chandise. 

All  of  these  proposed  measures  would  make 
mere  application  for  design  copyright  prima  facie 
evidence  of  the  ownership  of  a  truly  original  design. 

We  contend  that  this  procedure  is  manifestly 
unfair  to  producers,  designers  of  merchandise,  retail¬ 
ers  and  consumers.  Due  to  the  paucity  of  truly  orig¬ 
inal  designs,  such  legislation  is  very  liable  to  result 
in  prohibiting  manufacturers  from  producing  goods 
without  any  legal  or  moral  justification  for  doing  so; 
to  impose  unwarranted  liabilities  and  penalties  upon 
retailers  who  distribute  merchandise;  and — through 
the  creation  of  unjustified  monoplies  in  production 
and  distribution — to  result  in  undue  price  increases 
to  the  consuming  public. 

We  maintain  that  any  design  copyright  legisla¬ 
tion  should  provide  for  adequate  and  thorough 
search  into  all  copyright  applications  alleging  origi¬ 
nality  of  design.  We  believe  that  the  existing  Patent 
Law  is  the  proper  statute  under  which  such  searches 
should  be  conducted.  If  the  present  Patent  Law  is 
inadequate,  or  too  slow  in  its  administration — then 
we  think  that  it  should  be  amended  to  remedy  these 
defects  so  that  it  will  provide  ample  protection  for 
design  creators  entitled  to  the  rewards  of  their  efforts. 

Accordingly,  we  are  convinced  that  the  problem 
of  design  protection  can  only  be  solved  with  fairness 
to  manufacturers,  retailers  and  consumers  through 
amending  existing  patent  legislation  and  not  through 
amending  the  present  copyright  laws,  or  placing  new 
copyright  laws  upon  our  statute  books. 

While  your  National  Association  has  always  been 
sympathetic  with  the  protection  of  creators  of  truly 
original  designs — in  any  event  it  will  foster  legisla¬ 
tion  for  this  purpose  only  when  such  legislation  pro¬ 
vides  for  adequate  search  as  to  the  validity  to  the 
claim  of  originality;  when  it  does  not  impose  un¬ 
justified  penalties  and  liabilities  upon  innocent  par¬ 
ties;  and  when  it  will  not  result  in  unwarranted 
monopolies  unfair  to  the  consuming  public. 

We  believe  that  this  position  is  sound.  It  has 
been  our  position  since  design  copyright  legislation 
was  first  proposed  many  years  ago;  and  it  will  he  our 
position  until  the  problem  is  eventually  solved. 

Your  Association  Presents  Its  Views  on 
Federal  Taxation 

Harold  R.  young.  Manager  of  the  Washington 
office  of  your  Association,  recently  appeared  be¬ 
fore  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and  pre¬ 
sented  both  oral  testimony  and  a  prepared  brief  set¬ 
ting  forth  the  position  of  your  National  Association 
on  the  various  proposals  to  amend  the  Federal  Rev¬ 
enue  Act.  The  position  advanced  by  Mr.  Young  was 


carefully  worked  out  by  the  Federal  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association,  under  the  Chairmanship 
of  Carlos  B.  Clark,  and  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  at  its  last  meeting. 

•  •  *  •  • 

At  the  hearings  of  this  Committee,  your  Asso¬ 
ciation  urged  that  if  the  proposal  to  levy  a  tax  on  the 
undistributed  earnings  of  corporations  be  adopted 
— that  the  existing  corporation  income  taxes,  cor¬ 
poration  excess  profit  taxes,  and  corporation  capital 
stock  taxes  should  be  repealed. 

•  «  •  •  • 

Your  Association,  recognizing  the  need  for  cor¬ 
porations  to  retain  some  portion  of  their  annual  net 
earnings — in  reserves  and  surpluses — for  future  losses 
and  expansion,  urged  that  any  tax  on  undistributed 
surpluses  should  be  graduated  in  rates  beginning  at  a 
low  percentage  of  tax  applied  to  an  adequate  part  of 
the  total  earnings,  so  that  such  adequate  part  may 
be  retained  by  the  eorporation  as  a  safety  cushion 
with  no  great  penalty  for  its  retention.  Beeause  of 
the  desirability  of  encouraging  small  corporations  to 
build  up  reserves  for  future  growth  and  contingencies, 
and  also  to  simplify  collections  of  the  tax  on  undis¬ 
tributed  earnings,  your  Association  urged  that  there 
be  provided  in  the  new  Revenue  Act  an  exemption  of 
a  proper  amount — expressed  in  dollars  and  not  on 
percentage  of  total  earnings — which  shall  be  free 
from  the  proposed  tax  on  undistributed  earnings  of 
eorporations.  Unless  such  exemption  is  granted,  there 
will  be  grave  danger  that  the  present  highly  eapital- 
ized  corporations  will  have  a  continuing  advantage 
over  smaller  eorporations,  and  the  latter  will  be  under 
serious  handieap  in  any  attempt  to  increase  their 
facilities  and  expand  their  operations. 

«  «  *  *  « 

Your  Association  contended  that  to  tax  the  en¬ 
tire  distribution  of  a  corporation’s  income  in  any  one 
year,  when  that  year  had  been  preceded  by  actual 
net  losses  in  previous  years  would  be  wholly  in¬ 
equitable.  Therefore,  it  reeommended  that  losses 
for  a  period  of  three  preceding  years  should  be  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  accumulative  and  become  an  off-set  to 
the  current  year’s  profits  before  that  year’s  profits 
become  undistributed  earnings. 

In  line  with  the  foregoing  theory,  your  Associa¬ 
tion  urged  that  if  impairment  of  capital  results  from 
operating  losses,  that  no  tax  should  be  placed  on  un¬ 
distributed  income  until  such  impairment  should  be 
fully  recovered. 

•  *  •  •  • 

Your  Association  recommended  that  in  imposing 
a  tax  on  undistributed  surpluses  that  ample  time  be 
allowed  after  the  close  of  the  eorporation’s  fiscal  year 
to  permit  the  officers  of  the  corporation  to  make  ade¬ 
quate  study  of  the  requirements  of  the  corporation 
for  the  ensuing  year,  and  then  to  distribute  to  the 
stockholders  such  earnings  as  in  their  judgment  are 
not  required  for  future  operations. 

«  «  «  «  « 

We  also  suggested  that  consideration  be  given  to 
permitting  a  corporation  at  the  end  of  its  taxable 
year  to  determine  its  income  tax,  and  to  set  up  a  re¬ 
serve  for  the  payment  of  that  tax,  and  that  such  re- 
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serve  should  not  be  subject  to  the  tax  on  undistribut¬ 
ed  earnings. 

We  recommended  that  procedure  for  issuing 
rights  to  stockholders  for  subscriptions  for  additional 
capital  be  simplified  so  that  undistributed  earnings 
may  be  readily  capitalized  through  the  issuance  of 
such  rights  to  stockholders. 

«  «  «  «  « 

Your  Association  opposed  proposals  to  subject  to 
normal  tax  dividends  paid  out  of  pre-1936  earnings; 
for  the  reason  that  the  corporate  tax  has  already  been 
paid  upon  these  earnings,  and  under  existing  Law 
dividends  so  received  are  not  subject  to  the  normal 
tax. 

*  *  «  *  • 

We  also  recommended  that  dividends  out  of 
earnings  which  are  taxed  under  the  proposed  plan — 
where  undistributed  surplus  has  already  been  taxed 
— should  not  be  subjected  to  the  normal  tax  when 
subsequently  distributed. 

•  •  *  •  * 

Your  Association  pointed  out  that  the  proposed 
tax  might  work  a  hardship  on  retailers  who  sell  mer¬ 
chandise  on  the  installment  or  deferred  payment 
plan;  since  the  profits  from  such  transactions  are 
largely  tied  up  in  long-time  installment  accounts. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Your  Association  objected  to  the  imposition  of 
the  so-called  wind  fall  tax,  in  the  light  of  decisions  in 
the  Hoosac-Mills  Case  and  the  Rickert-Rice  Mills 
Case;  since  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
has  declared  the  so-called  processing  taxes  to  be  an 
illegal  levy. 

•  «  •  •  • 

In  response  to  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
Sub-Committee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com¬ 
mittee  that  the  refund  of  processing  taxes  provided 
for  in  the  amended  Agricultural  Act  of  1935  be  con¬ 
tingent  upon  the  showing  by  the  claimant  that  the 
price  of  the  commodity  was  reduced  at  the  termi¬ 
nation  of  the  tax — ^your  Association  pointed  out  that 
such  reductions  were  not  immediately  practical  for 
the  same  reasons  that  increases  di<l  not  become  im¬ 
mediately  effective  when  the  Agricultural  Adjust¬ 
ment  Act  was  passed. 

*  »  »  *  « 

The  foregoing  constitutes  a  digest  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  Federal  Taxation  Committee  of 
your  Association  as  submitted  before  the  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
when  hearings  on  the  new  Revenue  Bill  were  being 
held. 

«  «  *  »  » 

Asth  is  Editorial  is  being  written,  the  full  House 
^  ays  and  Means  Committee  has  just  reported  out  the 
new  Revenue  Measure  to  be  known  as  H.R.  12395.  It 
is  predicted  that  this  Bill  will  pass  the  House  in  sub¬ 
stantially  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  Committee;  hut  that  changes  in  some  of 
Its  provisions  may  be  effected  in  the  Senate. 

This  Bill,  as  reported  out  by  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  will  be  carefully  studied  and  scrutinized  im¬ 
mediately  by  your  Association,  and  the  needs  and 


requirements  of  its  members  will  be  made  known 
to  Congress  wherever  they  are  jeopardized  by  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  Bill  which  has  just  been  made  public. 

A  Practical  Solution  of  AAA  Tax  Refunds 

IT  will  be  recalled  that  the  original  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  made  no  provision  for  refunds  to 
retailers  of  the  tax  content  of  taxable  commodities 
in  the  possession  of  retail  dealers  at  the  expiration 
of  the  Act. 

As  a  result  of  the  efforts  of  your  National  Asso¬ 
ciation,  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act,  as  amended 
in  1935,  provided  that  retailers  should  have  a  refund 
of  the  tax  content  on  taxable  goods  on  hand  at  the 
termination  of  the  Act — which  due  to  the  Supreme 
Court  Decision  nullifying  this  Law — fixed  that  date 
as  January  6,  1936. 

*  *  •  •  • 

Administrative  officials  and  legislators  have  long 
recognized  that  many  practical  and  complicated  prob¬ 
lems  would  have  to  be  solved  in  order  that  inequities 
might  be  avoided  in  the  granting  of  refunds  to  those 
entitled  to  them.  Accordingly,  as  a  result  of  numer¬ 
ous  conferences,  the  following  constructive  alterna¬ 
tive  proposals  have  been  made  in  the  interest  of 
simplicity  and  as  a  solution  of  a  complicated  prob- 
'  lem: — 

‘‘(a)  That  any  second  processor,  manu¬ 
facturer,  wholesaler  or  retailer,  or  any  per¬ 
sons  other  than  the  first  processor,  who  paid 
a  floor  stock  tax  on  an  inventory  of  taxable 
goods  held  on  August  1,  1933,  or  September 
1,  1933,  and  who  likewise  held  on  January 
6,  1936  an  inventory  of  goods  produced  from 
commodities  subject  to  the  processing  tax, 
may,  on  due  notice  given  to  the  U.  S.  Col¬ 
lector  of  Internal  Revenue,  under  forms  and 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas¬ 
ury,  elect  to  accept  refund  of  the  exact 
amount  of  floor  stock  tax  originally  paid  to 
the  United  States  Government  on  the  inven¬ 
tory  of  August  1,  1933,  in  lieu  of  and  in  full 
settlement  of  all  benefits  or  refunds  hereto¬ 
fore  contemplated  in  the  Agricultural  Ad¬ 
justment  Act,  or  hereby  authorized  and  to 
be  appropriated  for  by  the  Congress,  and  not 
appropriated  for  by  the  Congress,  and  not 
yet  received  by  the  taxpayer,  except  those 
specifically  due  on  account  of  export  sales 
and  sales  to  charitable  and  governmental 
agencies  prior  to  January  6,  1936,  such  re¬ 
funds  being  authorized  and  herewith  includ¬ 
ed; 

“(h)  That  any  taxpayer,  other  than  the 
first  processor,  who  does  not  elect  to  make 
the  adjustment  of  his  inventory  of  January 
6,  1936  as  provided  in  paragr  aph  2-a,  may 
submit  a  claim  for  floor  stock  tax  refund  to¬ 
gether  with  a  sworn  statement  certifying  the 
accuracy  of  his  inventory  of  January  6,  1936 
and  the  amount  of  tax  refund  claimed 
to  be  computed  in  accordance  with  T.D. 
4433  and  under  such  forms  and  regulations 
as  are  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 

“(c)  That  any  person,  other  than  a  first 
processor,  holding  an  inventory  on  January 
6,  1936,  of  goods  produced  from  coniinodi- 
ties  subject  to  the  processing  tax,  in  the 
event  that  such  person  did  not  hold  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  like  nature  on  August  1,  1933, 
and  for  that  reason  did  not  [>ay  a  floor 
stock  tax  on  such  inventory  as  of  August 
1,  1933,  may  submit  a  claim  for  refund  of 
amount  of  tax  represented  by  his  inventory 
of  January  6,  1936,  computed  as  provided  in 
paragraph  2-b,  with  such  certification  and 
under  such  regulations  as  are  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury.” 

«  *  •  •  • 

Under  this  compromise  plan  there  would  be 
paid  to  approximately  849,000  retailers  of  wheat, 
cotton,  corn,  hogs,  and  tobacco  products  about  $14,- 
726,000;  and  upon  waiver  of  any  other  claims  the 
claimants  might  have  against  the  Government  for 
taxes  paid,  such  claimants  would  receive  a  refund 
of  the  amounts  which  are  shown  by  the  Treasury 
records  as  having  been  paid  in  floor  stock  taxes  as 
of  September  1,  1933. 

This  compromise  plan — which  has  not  as  yet 
been  approved  by  tbe  Government — was  recently  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  members  of  the  Federal  Taxation  Com¬ 
mittee  and  the  Board  of  your  National  Association, 
and  to  date  has  met  with  the  unanimous  support  of 
all  those  who  have  responded. 

In  fact,  this  plan  has  met  with  the  favor  of  all 
who  have  been  consulted,  because  it  eliminates  the 
difficulties  to  be  encountered  by  many  retailers  in 
attempting  to  establish  the  taxable  content  of  mer¬ 
chandise  on  hand  as  of  January  6,  1936 — the  date  of 
the  termination  of  the  Act. 

The  plan  would  also  relieve  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  of  any  complex  administrative  and  audit¬ 
ing  problems,  as  well  as  prevent  the  possibility  of 
costly  investigations  and  litigation. 

While  no  definite  agreement  has  been  reached 
in  this  matter,  it  is  presumed  that  there  will  be  no 
imposition  of  wind  fall  taxes  upon  the  amounts  re¬ 
funded  under  this  compromise. 

Under  these  conditions,  we  believe  that  retailers 
generally  would  fare  better  in  receiving  a  refund  of 
the  floor  stock  tax  paid  on  September  1,  1933 — an 
already  definite  and  determined  amount — tban  to 
run  tbe  risk  of  the  uncertainties  to  be  encountered 
in  establishing  the  right  to  refunds  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  statute  as^of  January  6th  last. 

We  shall  welcome  the  reaction  of  all  members 
to  tbis  compromise  plan. 

N.R.D.G.A.  Cooperates  in  Repairing  Flood 
and  Tornado  Damage 

Your  National  Association  gave  its  full  support  to 
tbe  enactment  of  legislation  amending  the  Na¬ 
tional  Housing  Act  and  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  Act  in  order  to  permit  loans  for  the 
repair  of  damages  caused  by  floods  and  other  catas- 
trophies  during  the  years  1935  and  1936. 

Immediately  upon  the  passage  of  this  emergency 


legislation,  Harohl  R.  Young— manager  of  yt»ur 
Washington  Office — appointed  from  among  our  mem¬ 
bers  State  Rehabilitation  Chairmen  in  twenty-two 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to  cooperate  with 
the  aforementioned  governmental  agencies  in  rend¬ 
ering  aid  to  merchants  and  the  public  in  stricken 
areas. 

It  is  planned  that  each  of  these  State  Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Chairmen  will  appoint  Committees  in  their  re¬ 
spective  states. 

It  will  be  the  function  of  these  Committees  to 
lend  full  support  to  the  Federal  Government  in  carry¬ 
ing  out  its  relief  work  and  to  advise  and  counsel  with 
retailers  and  others  in  stricken  areas  who  may  be  in 
need  of  Federal  relief. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  emergency  legisla¬ 
tion,  loans  to  individuals  or  business  concerns  may  be 
made  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for 
the  repair  and  replacement  of  real  and  personal 
property  and  equipment  damaged  by  flood  or  wind 
storms;  and  the  insurance  features  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Program  will  be  applicable 
to  bank  loans  made  to  individuals  or  business  con¬ 
cerns  who  suffered  loss  or  damage  of  property,  equip¬ 
ment  or  appliances  during  the  recent  catastrophies. 

One  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  various 
State  Rehabilitation  Committees  will  be  to  secure  the 
cooperation  of  local  banks,  trust  companies,  and 
other  local  lending  agencies  approved  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration;  and  in  the  event  that  exist¬ 
ing  financial  institutions  will  not  cooperate,  then  the 
organization  of  proper  financial  agencies  to  carry  on 
this  work  will  have  to  be  considered  by  these  groups. 

«  «  »  «  « 

Retailers  generally  will  benefit  from  this  emer¬ 
gency  legislation.  Not  only  will  merchants  who  have 
suffered  losses  in  inventories  and  damage  to  property 
be  able  to  secure  loans  for  repairs  and  replacements; 
but  also  consumer  demand  for  merchandise  will  be 
stimulated  through  the  loans  available  to  individuals 
for  similar  repairs  and  replacements. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  following  members  of  the  National  Retail 
Dry  Goods  Association  have  been  appointed  to  date 
as  State  Rehabilitation  Chairmen  for  their  respec¬ 
tive  states: — 

MASSACHUSETTS— David  E.  Moeser,  Conrad 
&  Company,  Inc.,  Boston 

ALABAMA — Joseph  H.  Loveman,  Loveman, 
Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham 

CONNECTICUT— E.  N.  Allen,  The  Sage  Allen 
Co.,  Hartford 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.— W.  W.  Everett,  Wood¬ 
ward  &  Lothrop,  Inc. 

GEORGIA — Chairman  to  be  announced 

ILLINOIS — Chairman  to  be  announced 

INDIANA — G.  Irving  Latz,  Wolf  &  Dessauer, 
Fort  Wayne 

KENTUCKY— R.  J.  McKim,  Stewart  Dry  Goods 
Co.,  Louisville 
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M\L\E — Rolierl  Braun,  Portcous,  Mitchell  & 
Braun,  Portland 

.M  \  RYLAND — Chairman  to  he  announced 

MISSISSIPPI — R.  E.  Kennin;!ton,  R.  E.  Kenning- 
ton  Co.,  Jackson 

MISSOURI — F.  M.  Mayfield,  Scruggs-Vander- 
voort-Bariiey  Dry  Goods  Co.,  St.  Louis 

ISEVi  HAMPSHIRE — Arthur  O'Shea,  Dennis 
O'Shea,  Laeonia 

I\EW  JERSEY — Chairman  to  be  announced 

NEW  YORK — Chairman  to  be  announced 

NORTH  CAROLINA — Chairman  to  be 
announced 

OHIO— Fred  Lazarus,  Jr.,  The  F.  &  R.  Lazarus 
&  Co.,  Columbus 

PENNSYLVANIA— Win.  H.  Hager,  Sr.,  Hager 
&  Bro.,  Lancaster 

SOUTH  CAROLINA— Colonel  W.  Keith,  Ivey- 
Keith  Co.,  Greenville 

TENNESSEE — Fred  Goldsmith,  Jr.,  Fred  Gold¬ 
smith  &  Sons,  Memphis 

V  ERMONT — M.  C.  Houghton.  Houghton  & 
Simonds,  Brattleboro 

VIRGINIA — Wni.  B.  Thalhimer,  Thalhinier 
Bros.,  Richmond 

WEST  VIRGINIA — Sam  Good,  L.  S.  Good  &  Co., 
Wheeling 


All  inquiries  regarding  this  emergency  legisla¬ 
tion  and  its  benefits  to  retailers  should  be  addressed 
directly  to  the  Chairman  in  the  state  in  which  a 
member  is  located;  or  to  Harold  R.  Young,  Washing¬ 
ton  Representative  of  your  National  Association,  who 
is  also  Industry  Advisor  to  the  Federal  Housing  Ad¬ 
ministration. 


The  Extension  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act 

Legislation  authorizing  the  extension  of  Title 
1  of  the  Federal  Housing  Act  to  April  1,  1937 
has  been  passed  by  the  Congress  and  is  now  effective. 

Inasmuch  as  the  new  Measure  prohibits  the  in¬ 
suring  of  loans  made  for  the  purchase  of  equipment 
and  machinery  under  $2,000  in  value,  or  for  equip¬ 
ment  and  machinery — not  permanently  a  part  of  the 
realty;  governmental  insurance  for  the  financing  of 
sales  of  major  electrical  appliances  by  retail  dealers 
has  been  discontinued. 

However,  in  instances  where  electrical  appliances 
— insured  under  the  original  Title  1  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Act — were  destroyed  by  recent  floods  or 
tornadoes — insurance  on  the  replacement  of  such 
appliances  will  be  renewable. 

Retailers  desiring  governmental  aid  in  the  sale 
of  electrical  appliances  must  now  make  use  of  the 
facilities  of  the  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Adminis¬ 
tration.  The  program  of  this  latter  Organization  is 
not  as  favorable  to  retailers  as  were  the  facilities  pro- 
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videtl  under  Title  1  of  the  original  Federal  Housing 
Act. 

The  Electric  Home  and  Farm  Administration 
does  not  insure  against  loss,  but  merely  gives  financial 
assistance  to  approved  dealers  by  purchasing  their 
paper  with  recourse;  and  under  certain  conditions; 
and  only  in  predetermined  areas;  and  with  respect 
to  appliances  of  approved  standards  and  models  to 
be  sold  at  not  more  than  a  maximum  retail  price. 

The  complete  program  of  the  E.H.F.A.,  in  its 
application  to  retailers,  was  summarized  in  the 
March  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  by  Saul  Cohn,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  on  Housing  of  your  National 
Association.  Members — ^interested  in  this  program — 
may  obtain  additional  information  ami  counsel  by 
writing  directly  to  the  Headquarters’s  Staff  of  the 
Association. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  Issues 
Complaint  Against  F.O.G.A. 

ON  April  2()th  last,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
issued  a  complaint  against  the  Fashion  Origi¬ 
nators  Guihl  of  America  and  other  respondent  or¬ 
ganizations  alleging  combination  and  conspiracy  to 
suppress  competition  and  create  a  monopoly  in  the 
ladies'  garment  and  dress  goods  trade  in  the  United 
,  States. 

The  principal  alleged  unlawful  practices  in  the 
complaint  are  the  following: — 

“Coercion  by  F.O.G.A.  of  ladies’  garment 
manufacturers  to  confine  purchases  of  their 
requirements  of  textiles  and  fabrics  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  F.O.G.A.  textile  merchant  group 
or  to  importers,  converters,  and  manufac¬ 
turers  cooperating  with  F.O.G.A.  by  regist¬ 
ering  their  designs  with  F.O.G.A.  or  with  the 
Industrial  Design  Registering  Bureau  of  the 
National  Federation  of  Textiles,  Inc.,  which 
bureau  is  a  clearing  house  for  registering  of 
designs.  The  penalty  for  violation  consists 
of  paying  fines  to  F.O.G.A.  and  of  being 
boycotted  by  members  of  the  textile  mer¬ 
chants  group  of  F.O.G.A.  according  to  the 
complaint. 

“Coercing  ladies’  garment  manufacturers 
to  confine  their  sales  to  retailers  affiliated  or 
cooperating  with  F.O.G.A.,  the  penalty  being 
fines  or  boycott  by  the  Guild  or  by  affiliated 
members  or  other  cooperating  retailers. 

“Coercing  retail  dealers  of  ladies’  gar¬ 
ments  to  become  affiliated  members  of  F.O. 

G.A.  and  to  enter  into  agreements  under 
which  they  purchase  their  requirements 
from  the  ladies’  garments  manufacturers’ 
group  or  protective  affiliates,  and  coercing 
retailers  to  refuse  to  buy  from  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  have  copied  garments  alleged  to 
have  been  designed  by  F.O.G.A.  ladies’  gar¬ 
ment  group  members.” 

The  complaint  of  the  Commission  furthermore 
charges  that  the  alleged  unlawful  practices  of  the 
F.O.G.A.  have  resulted  in  “(1)  preventing  importers, 
converters  and  manufacturers  of  textile  fabrics  from 
selling  to  garment  manufacturers;  (2)  preventing  re¬ 
tailers  of  garments  from  purchasing  their  require¬ 
ments  from  manufacturers;  (3)  forcing  many  re- 
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tailers  to  discontinue  sale  of  their  products  because 
of  inability  to  maintain  a  supply  at  reasonable 
prices;  (4)  substantially  increasing  the  prices  of 
ladies’  garments,  and  (5)  placing  in  the  hands  of 
F.O.G.A.  control  over  the  business  practices  of  manu¬ 
facturers  and  distributors  and  giving  it  power  to  ex¬ 
clude  from  the  industry  those  manufacturers  and 
distributors  who  do  not  conform  to  the  rules  and 
regulations  established  by  F.O.G.A.,  and  thus  to  tend 
to  create  a  monopoly  in  F.O.G.A.  and  its  members.” 

•  •  •  •  • 

We  believe  that  this  action  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  speaks  for  itself ;  and  is  in  keeping  with 
the  legal  opinion  prepared  by  Counsel  for  your  Na¬ 
tional  Association  several  weeks  ago  on  the  activities 
of  the  F.O.G.A.  It  is  our  belief  that  this  legal  opinion 
of  your  National  Association  is  sound  and  will 
eventually  be  sustained  by  the  Courts  when  this  con¬ 
troversy  is  finally  adjudicated. 

On  to  Chicago  in  June 

From  June  8th  to  11th  inclusive,  the  1936  Mid- 
Year  Joint  Convention  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress,  Credit  Management  Division,  Store  Manage¬ 
ment  Division — including  the  Personnel,  Traffic  and 
Delivery  Groups — will  be  held  at  The  Palmer  House, 
Chicago. 

The  success  of  these  mid-year  Group  meetings 
of  your  National  Assoeiation  in  the  past  augurs  well 
for  a  timely,  practical,  constructive  Forum  on  the 
problems  confronting  retail  management  during  the 
second  half  of  the  current  year. 

At  that  time  Congress  either  will  have  adjourned 
or  will  be  about  to  adjourn  so  that  any  new  Federal 
legislation  which  may  be  enacted  at  this  session  affect¬ 
ing  retail  distribution  can  be  considered  in  its  actual 
application  to  retail  management  and  control  prob¬ 
lems. 

The  program  for  this  forthcoming  Meeting  is 
now  being  given  careful  and  serious  attention  and 
study  on  the  part  of  various  Committees  and  the 
Staff  members  of  the  aforementioned  Divisions  and 
Groups,  and  will  be  announced  to  the  membership 
at  an  early  date.  But  even  in  advance  of  its  release, 
members  may  be  assured  that  it  will  be  noted  for 
its  excellence,  as  have  been  the  programs  of  the  many 
conventions  of  your  National  Association  in  the  past. 


Watch  the  May  Issue  of  The  Bulletin  for  addi¬ 
tional  information  regarding  this  important  semi¬ 
annual  function  of  your  Association.  In  the  mean¬ 
time,  keep  its  dates  open  so  that  nothing  may  prevent 
you  from  going  on  to  Chicago  in  June, 

On  and  After  May  1st 

N  and  after  May  1st,  the  Headquarters  Offices  of 
the  National  RetaU  Dry  Goods  Association  will 
be  located  in  the  Greeley  Square  Building,  101  West 
31st  Street,  New  York  City. 

After  ten  years  in  its  present  quarters,  your 
National  Association  moves  to  this  new  location 
which  is  readily  accessible  to  the  railroad  terminals, 
principal  hotels,  retail  stores,  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  markets,  and  resident  buying  offices  locat¬ 
ed  in  the  mid-town  area  of  the  City. 

The  new  location  of  the  Headquarters  Offices  of 
your  Association,  which  occupy  the  entire  fifteenth 
floor  of  the  Greeley  Square  Building,  furnish  the  Staff 
with  well  lighted  working  space  lending  itself  to  a 
degree  of  maximum  efficiency  in  layout  for  carrying 
on  the  various  activities  and  functions  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Of  equal  consideration  is  the  fact  that  these 
splendid  quarters  have  been  leased  on  a  most  fav¬ 
orable  basis,  which  keeps  the  rental  expense  of  your 
National  Association  within  the  limitations  of  its 
operating  budget. 

•  •  •  *  • 

We  believe  that  members  will  be  proud  of  the 
new  quarters  of  their  National  Association;  and  we 
extend  to  every  member  an  invitation  to  visit  the 
Association’s  Offices  whenever  they  are  in  New  York. 

Remember  —  a  sincere  welcome  at  all  times 
awaits  every  member  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  Association  at  its  Headquarters  Offices. 

The  Headquarters’  Staff  and  the  new  and  im¬ 
proved  facilities  of  the  Association  are  always  at  your 
service. 

Take  advantage  of  them! 
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Retailer  Blows  Kiss  to 
National  Merchandiser 

BY  PAUL  E.  MURPHY 

Advertising  Manager,  Frederick  Loeser  &  Co.,  Inc., 


Brooklyi 

*  An  address  delivered  before  the 
Sales  Executive  Club  on  April  16, 
1936. 

I  AM  a  young — or  shall  we  say 
relatively  young? — man  engaged 
in  retail  sales  promotion.  In  a 
department  store.  In  Brooklyn. 

Had  these  tragic  facts  been  more 
generally  known  in  this  hallowed 
room  the  waiters,  undoubtedly, 
would  have  removed  me  with  the 
crumbs. 

I  wish  they  had — for  I  can’t  help 
feeling  that  my  presence  here  is  a 
sort  of  anti-climax. 

I  recall  the  fanning  bee  you  had 
with  Sally  Rand — in  which  the  di¬ 
vine  Sally  laid  down  for  you  the 
fundamentals  of  merchandising  and 
demonstrated  the  importance  of  eye 
value  in  selling  wares. 

Dave  Ovens,  Samuel  Reyburn, 
Irwin  Wolf  and  others  have  scat¬ 
tered  fertile  seed  on  the  ground 
which  .Sally  broke. 

What  worthwhile  w’ords  have  I  to 
add  on  the  subject  of  retail  mer¬ 
chandising?  Perhaps  not  any.  Time 
alone  will  tell  whether  or  not  it  was 
wortli  your  while  that  I  packed  my 
portmanteau,  dusted  off  my  passport 
and  undertook  that  long  perilous 
trek  across  the  bridge. 

I  never  saw  the  Marne.  Nor  did 
I  ever  toot  the  flute  at  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station.  There  is 
nothing  warlike  in  my  nature.  I  am 
not  here  to  pick  a  fight.  Therefore, 
before  any  arguments  begin  to  de¬ 
velop  between  us  I  might  as  well 
admit  that  you  gentlemen  have  tra¬ 
dition  on  your  side. 

Children  learn  at  their  mothers’ 
knees  that  all  the  fine  things  in  mer- 


1,  N.  Y. 

chandising  are  done  by  national  ad¬ 
vertisers  in  the  magazines — all  the 
foul  by  retailers  in  the  new’spapers. 

You’ve  done  a  good  job  of  public¬ 
izing  the  idea  that  the  country’s 
greatest  single  source  of  economic 
waste  is  the  abysmal  ignorance  of  its 
dealers. 

And  of  establishing  the  tenet  that 
nationally  advertised  merchandise, 
per  se  and  ipso  facto,  is  far  and  away 
superior  to  lines  which  live  across 
the  railroad  tracks — some  of  which 
don’t  even  have  a  name. 

Perhaps  one  is  a  fool  to  fly  in  the 
face  of  tradition.  Yet  I  think  I’ll 
take  the  chance.  I’ll  take  the  chance 
because  of  a  conviction  that  if  I  try 
to  follow  the  lead  of  present-day 
national  advertising — which  neces¬ 
sarily  reflects  the  vagaries  of  the 
merchandising  policies  it  is  forced  to 
carry  out — I’ll  find  myself  ending  up 
in  Rexford  Tugwell’s  clutches.  And 
there’s  one  bogey  man  I  intend  to 
avoid. 

A  psychiatrist  might  tell  you  that 
my  failure  to  appreciate  these  trends 
dates  back  to  the  day  I  tried  a 
swan-dive  from  my  crib,  or  to  the 
day  I  found  out  that  the  men  re¬ 
sponsible  for  them  don’t  have  to 
work  Saturday  afternoons. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  success  of 
my  work  as  a  retail  sales  promoter 
depends,  in  great  part,  on  the  pulling 
power  of  newspaper  advertising. 

Anything  that  might  cause  the 
public  to  look  upon  all  advertising 
with  suspicion  tends  to  destroy  that 
pulling  power. 

Therefore  my  concern — when  na¬ 
tional  advertising  begins  to  debase 
the  credulity  of  the  public  to  a  de¬ 
gree  which  means  that  all  advertis¬ 
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ing  is  affected. 

I^et’s  take  a  case  in  point.  Lister- 
ine’s  writing  the  word  halitosis  into 
the  language  was  an  excellent  ad¬ 
vertising  idea. 

But  the  avalanche  of  pseudo-sci¬ 
entific  terms  and  fake  apjx'als  to 
fear  which  have  followed  on  the 
heels  of  that  pioneer  endeavor  have 
done  more  to  harm  advertising  than 
any  single  factor  that  I  know. 

Turn  to  page  14  of  the  February 
1936  issue  of  the  Readers  Digest. 
Read  the  little  article  “Ad  Nauseam’’ 
and  you’ll  get  what  I  mean.  As 
Father  Couglilin  says  “I  quote”: 

“During  a  period  of  about  five 
months  last  winter,  more  than  two 
dozen  entirely  new  complaints  were 
spread  through  the  land  by  adver¬ 
tising  sponsors.  A  reader  of  adver¬ 
tising  now  runs  the  risk  of  no  less 
than  93  ailments  of  which  the  medi¬ 
cal  profession  has  apparently  been 
unaware.  Among  the  latest  of  these 
ailments  that  consumers  must  guard 
against  are: 

Complaints  Remedy 

Acid  Mouth  Pebeco  Toothpaste 

Acid  Skin  Phillips  Texture 

Cleansine  Cream 
Conversation  Lines  Du  Barry  Cosmetics 

Crepey  Thoat  Frances  Denny  Herbal 

Throat  and  Neck 
Blend 

Dated  Skin  Lady  Esther  Cream 

Detective  Toneue  Spearmint  Toothpaste 

Dirty  Linen  Skin  Lady  Esther  Cream 

Flour  Face  McHo-Glo  Powder 

Lipstick  Parching  Coty  Sub-Deb  Lipstick 

Night  Time  Nerves  Os-altine 

Paring  Knife  Finger  Tip  Knife 

Piggie  Hair  Bristles  Dauffle  Hair  Remover 
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To  Coujjhlinizc  ajjain,  “End  quote”. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
man  who  first  thought  up  halitosis 
— the  man  who  first  induced  Phoebe 
Flotsam,  well-known  debutante,  to 
tell  her  all  in  a  testimonal — the  man 
who  clicked  the  first  continuity 
strij) — ^the  man  who  was  first  with 
cellophane  wrapping — 'the  man  who 
was  first  with  anything  worthwhile. 
Put  of  the  hojxdess  herd  which 
thundered  in  Ixliind  these  leaders 
and  made  their  originally  sweet 
ideas  hollow  mockeries — I  entertain 
an  entirely  different  opinion. 

Yet,  tradition  tells  me,  I  am  sup¬ 
posed  to  feel  as  low  as  something 
from  Tobacco  Road,  Ixcause  I  fail 
to  follow  these  prevailing  trends — 
because  I  am  content  to  keep  plug¬ 
ging  along  in  what  may  seem  to  you 
to  he  the  same  old  retail  rut. 

One  can  argue,  of  course,  that 
the  examples  I’ve  quoted  limit 
themselves  to  the  drug  and  food 
fields  and  do  not  therefore,  represent 
national  advertising  as  a  whole. 

I  could  agree  with  that  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  they  represent 
the  sort  of  tripe  that  is  being  blasted 
daily,  via  radio,  into  the  nation’s 
homes. 

Every  time  one  of  those  gay 
Caballeros  of  the  air — the  modern 
announcer — inflates  his  bellows  and 
out-mouths  Joe  E.  Brown  in  giving 
vent  to  an  inane  commercial — all 
advertising  sinks  one  peg  lower  in 
the  estimation  of  the  jiublic.  And 
phoney  attempts  to  disguise  propa¬ 
ganda  as  “homey  dialogue”  help  the 
situation  not  at  all. 

In  short,  we  seem  to  have  arrived 
at  a  point  where  advertising,  alx)ve 
all  else,  is  supposed  to  be  “clever”. 
\\’here  certain  advertising  men  are 
setting  such  a  premium  on  the  de¬ 
veloping  of  “gags”  that  they  seem 
to  have  created  a  pressure  within 
their  brains  which  is  driving  them 
to  lengths  of  screwiness  that  can¬ 
not  help  but  devastate  public  faith 
in  advertising  as  a  whole. 

Lloyd’s,  I’ll  wager,  wouldn’t 
even  give  me  odds — now  that  we’ve 
gone  through  “Nature  in  the  Raw 
— Get  a  Lift — Less  Acid — Smoke 
’Em  During  Meals” — ^that,  wdthin 
the  next  two  years,  someone  won’t 
break  with  a  campaign  on  “Be 
Fussy  About  Finger  Stains.  Smoke 
Cluckys  and  enhance  the  charm  of 
your  fingers  with  a  rich,  deep  Miami 
brown — not  the  pale,  aenemic  ochre 
you  get  from  Sissyfields  and  other 
brands”. 

Please  don’t  assume  from  any¬ 
thing  said  here  that  I  am  attempting 


to  pose  as  a  purist.  Or  that  I  vis¬ 
ualize  myself  as  Carrie  Nation’s 
cousin  Carl — eager  to  fare  forth  and 
smash  windows,  with  a  rihlion  em¬ 
blazoned  “Truth  in  Advertising” 
across  my  chest. 

I  am  willing  to  concede  a  certain 
gullibility  on  the  part  of  the  public. 
You  know  the  story  of  how  New 
York  State  increased  milk  consump¬ 
tion  X  million  quarts  by  swinging 
over  from  a  staid  campaign  to  one 
which  sold  milk  as  a  cure  for  hang¬ 
overs — used  testimonials  in  which 
Jack  Dempsey  told  how  milk  made 
him  feel  like  Popeye — and  so  on 
down  the  too  familiar  li.st.  What¬ 
ever  purist  there  may  have  Ixen 
in  me  disapjxared  when  that  news 
came  out. 

But  even  conceding  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  gullible  and  that  it’s  fun  to 
be  fooled  it  seems  to  me  ])lain  as 
the  nose  on  your  face  that  tactics 
of  this  kind  tend  more  and  more  to 
reduce  all  advertising  to  the  level 
of  a  burlesque  script  and  its  prac¬ 
titioners  to  the  status  of  Minsky 
comedians. 

This  is  no  indictment  of  all  ad¬ 
vertising  men.  It  merely  applies  to 
those  whose  w'ork,  unfortunately,  is 
thrown  most  blatantly  before  the 
eyes — and  more  particularly  into  the 
ears — of  a  puldic  fast  growing 
restive  and  increasingly  suspicious. 

Why  Advertising? 

These  may  be  harsh  words. 
Frankly,  1  would  never  have  dared 
to  utter  them  prior  to  the  morning 
of  March  6,  1936. 

Boys  in  the  neighborhood  where 
1  was  raised  were  always  taught  to 
respect  their  betters. 

Therefore  I  have  always  doffed 
my  bowler  or  inclined  my  head — 
depending  on  the  weather — at  men¬ 
tion  of  the  name  of  any  nationally 
advertised  product.  Provided,  of 
course,  that  the  appropriation  in¬ 
volved  exceeded  a  million  dollars. 
The  respect  of  the  Irish  never  comes 
cheap. 

As  an  adolescent,  I  had  become 
familiar  with  the  great  good  work 
which  advertising  agencies  were 
doing.  I  heard  them  claim  credit 
for  a  remarkable  improvement  in 
standards  of  living  in  the  United 
States.  I  saw  them  write  new  econ¬ 
omic  laws  in  finding  outlets  for  the 
products  of  our  mass  production.  I 
was  at  the  curb  and  outside  the 
canopy  the  day  they  married  In¬ 
dustry  to  Art. 

I  knew  that  agency  men  and  I 
both  served  Business.  But  they 


were  the  lordly  butlers  in  the  hf)use- 
hold.  I,  in  my  quiet  retail  way,  was 
happy  to  take  my  place  among  the 
scullions. 

The  agency  was  my  idol.  But,  on 
March  6,  1936 — the  very  day  after 
one  of  them  broke  with  that  fine 
tribute  to  “Garbage  Smell” — ^my  eye 
happened  to  light  on  a  choice  bit 
of  information  in  the  morning  Times 
— may  I  quote  it? 

"The  biggest  expansion  in  more 
than  a  decade  will  follow  the  enact¬ 
ment  of  President  Roosevelt’s  pro¬ 
posed  taxes  on  corporation  surpluses, 
advertising  executives  here  agreed 
yesterday.  Harking  back  to  the  early 
1920’s,  when  heavy  excess  profits 
taxes  were  imposed,  they  said  that 
companies  spent  large  sums  for  ad¬ 
vertising  in  order  to  bring  down  the 
amount  on  which  such  taxes  could 
lie  levied. 

“The  same  reason  will  motivate 
corporation  officials  if  this  new  tax 
goes  through,  the  head  of  one  large 
agency  pointed  out.  ‘Some  officials 
have  already  discussed  preliminary 
plans  with  us,  but  will  wait  until 
the  fate  of  the  proposal  in  Congress 
is  settled  before  proceeding  fur¬ 
ther’. 

“The  argument  advanced  in  favor 
of  increased  advertising  appropria¬ 
tions  is  that  a  company  can  build  up 
good-will  for  its  product  in  good 
years  and  he  in  a  strong  position  to 
maintain  sales  when  general  business 
drops  off. 

“Although  advertising  men  were 
practicallv  unanimous  in  predicting  a 
wide  use  of  surplus  funds  for  pro¬ 
motional  campaigns,  thev  all  de¬ 
clined  to  be  fpioted  for  fear  clients 
might  resent  their  views.’’ 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes. 
Could  this  mean  that  all  those  great 
good  deeds  I  had  admired  so  much 
were  inspired  not  by  pure  and  al¬ 
truistic  motives — but  by  the  fact  that 
the  guy  who  footed  the  bills  cottld- 
n’t  think  of  anywhere  else  to  throw 
his  money? 

Shattered ! — the  illusions  of  a 
lifetime.  Shattered  at  a  single  blow. 

“If,”  I  began  to  think,  forefinger 
pressed  to  temple,  “if  this  idol  of 
mine  had  feet  of  clay — might  it  not 
be  clay  up  to  the  ears?  Might  not 
even  its  name  be  Mud  ?” 

Thereupon,  my  attitude  toward 
advertising  agencies  began  to  change 
with  the  alarming  results  outlined 
for  you  in  a  previous  chapter. 

But  even  at  the  end,  the  agency 
ran  true  to  type.  It  still  claims  a 
victory  for  making  me  “mud-con¬ 
scious.” 

*  ♦  ♦ 

For  the  past  few  weeks  the  Club 
has  been  sending  me  announcements 
of  your  luncheons. 

I  got  an  inkling  from  one  of  them 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Want  Slip  Policies  and  Systems 
in  Department  Stores 

BY  THE  MERCHANDISING  DIVISION 


During  the  past  several  years, 
much  thoughtful  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  want  slip  sys¬ 
tem.  In  place  of  a  simple  record  of 
items  called  for  but  not  in  stock,  the 
system  has  been  expanded  to  cover 
a  wider  field,  and  in  many  stores  it 
has  become  an  invaluable  source  of 
information  on  the  conditions  of 
stocks  in  relation  to  changes  in  con¬ 
sumer  demand.  Properly  operated, 
it  becomes  a  sensitive  finger  on  the 
pul.se  of  public  buying. 

In  order  to  obtain  complete  and 
accurate  data  on  the  methods  cur¬ 
rently  in  use  among  department 
stores  in  the  operation  of  want  slip 
systems,  the  Merchandising  Division 
has  made  a  nation-wide  survey  of 
present  policies  and  practices.  Ob¬ 
viously  no  one  routine  is  applicable 
to  all  stores,  and  in  presenting  this 
report  of  our  findings,  we  have  en¬ 
deavored  to  show  not  only  the  gen¬ 
eral  trends,  but  also  individual  forms 
and  systems. 

Sincere  thanks  are  due  the  many 
stores  who  have  cooperated  in  this 
study  by  making  available  to  us  cop¬ 
ies  of  the  forms  they  use  and  detailed 
information  about  the  operation  of 
their  want  slip  systems.  Their  con¬ 
tribution  to  this  report  will  be  appre¬ 
ciated  by  everyone  interested  in  the 
problem  of  making  the  want  slip 
system  work. 

A  Merchandising  Function 

The  operation  of  the  want  slip 
system  is  regarded  as  a  function  of 
the  merchandising  division  of  the 
store.  In  a  few  cases,  its  operation 
is  partly  under  the  merchandising 
division  and  partly  under  the  service 
division  of  the  store.  Less  than  ten 
per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores  place 
the  want  slip  system  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  department  not 
directly  concerned  with  merchandis¬ 
ing.  such  as  the  superintendent’s 
office,  advertising  office,  or  general 
office. 


Table  I.  Division  of  Store  under 
Which  Want  Slip  System 
Functions 

% 

of  stores 


Under  merchandising  division  78 

Partly  under  merchandising,  part¬ 
ly  under  another  division  8 

Under  comparison  office  5 

Under  superintendent’s  office,  ad¬ 
vertising,  general  office,  or  oth¬ 
er  division  9 


100% 

Instructions  as  to  the  use  of  want 
slips  are  generally  given  to  sales¬ 
people  by  the  merchandising  divi¬ 
sion,  or  the  training  department,  or 
both.  In  half  the  stores,  particularly 
those  in  the  smaller  volume  classifi¬ 
cations,  the  responsibility  for  this  in¬ 
struction  is  either  assumed  entirely 
by  the  merchandising  division  of  the 
store  or  shared  by  the  merchandise 
and  training  departments.  The  larg¬ 
er  stores  usually  relieve  the  buyer  of 
this  duty  and  assign  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  instructing  salespeople  in 
the  want  slip  procedure  to  the  train¬ 
ing  department,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  to 
floor  men,  section  managers,  or 
other  service  executives. 


Table  II.  Division  of  Store  Re¬ 
sponsible  for  Instructing  Sales¬ 
people  in  Use  of  Want  Slips 


% 

of  stores 

Merchandising  division  (depart¬ 
ment  manager,  buyer,  merchan¬ 
dise  or  merchandise  control 

office) 

Merchandising  division  in  coop¬ 

34 

eration  with  training  dept. 

17 

Training  department 

Service  division  (floor  men,  sec¬ 

41 

tion  managers) 

8 

100% 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  importance 
of  getting  cooperation  from  the 
salespeople,  many  stores  state  that 
there  is  no  incentive  to  the  sales 
staff  for  filling  out  want  slips,  and 
that  they  are  obliged  to  depend  upon 
periodic  check-ups  to  insure  co¬ 
operation. 


“This  is  done  as  a  matter  of  rou¬ 
tine  and  considered  as  important  as 
making  out  saleschecks  or  punching 
the  time  clock,”  according  to  a  large 
California  store.  In  many  stores, 
salesclerks  who  neglect  to  turn  slips 
in  regularly,  or  who  frequently  turn 
in  blank  slips,  are  asked  to  cooperate 
more  closely.  Other  stores  require 
the  buyer  to  request  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  sales  staff  at  daily  or 
weekly  meetings.  It  has  been  found 
that  such  requests  usually  effect  an 
increased  interest  in  the  want  slip 
system.  After  a  period  of  perhaps  a 
week,  the  interest  may  again  slacken, 
and  another  reminder  from  the  buy¬ 
er  is  needed. 

The  strongest  appeal  used  in  this 
connection  is  that  the  want  slip,  by 
helping  the  buyer  to  round  out  his 
stocks,  also  helps  the  salesperson  to 
sell  more  merchandise  and  earn  more 
commissions.  In  the  words  of  a 
New  York  store,  “Salespeople  know 
that  it  is  to  their  own  as  well  as  to 
the  store’s  advantage  to  have  as 
complete  a  stock  as  possible.  No 
force  or  false  incentives  are  provided 
to  induce  salespeople  to  make  out 
their  slips.” 

The  incentives  depended  upon  by 
the  reporting  stores  are  shown  in 
Table  III. 

Table  III.  Incentives  to  Sales¬ 
people  for  Filling  Out  Want  Slips 

% 

of  stores 

Want  slip  system  helps  their  sales  48 
Cooperation  with  buyer  16 

Filing  of  slips  is  compulsory  and 

subject  to  periodic  check-up  20 
No  incentive  16 

100% 

I'he  salespeople  are  generally  re¬ 
ported  to  be  willing  to  cooperate  in 
providing  information  requested  on 
“wants”,  but  stores  stress  the  need 
for  constant  follow-up.  A  New 
York  stores  comments:  “Salespeople 
are  cooperative  when  reminded  oc¬ 
casionally.  In  the  press  of  other 
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B  !»-) 

MirrhiaJi—  OIFic«  Copy 

RECORD  ALL  WANTS  IMMEDIATELY! 

WANT  SUP  159-  2 

Dipt.  Hq.  Clerk  No.  Dote 

BE  EXPLICIT— STATE  SIZE,  COLOR,  STYLE  NO .  PRICE,  ETC 

1  MY  THREE  BEST  SELLING  Voday  i 

Style  t 
end  Color 

Sete  > 

Mede  Lett 

i 

i 

ITTMS  OUT  or  STOCK 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i  _  _ 

^  t 

1 

;  j 

1 

ITIMS  LOW  IN  STCXTK 

i  1 

' 

-  - 

■  ~ 

1  . 

1 

! 

ITEMS  REQUtSTPD  BY  CUSTOMER 
AND  OUT  OF  STOCK 

.  1 

i 

1 

i 

i  1 

L_L 

1 

1 

Important:  Message  on  Back 

Form  IB.  Report  of  Want  Slips. 

The  floorman  makes  a  daily  report  to  the  Training  Department,  show¬ 
ing  whirh  clerks  have  not  turned  in  want  slips.  The  Training  Department 
follows  up  on  those  who  neglect  to  turn  in  slips,  or  who  turn  in  too 
many  “no  calls”.  Size,  8%  by  7'/4  inches. 


Form  lA.  Want  Slip. 

The  floorman  supplies  each  salesperson  with  a  want  slip  every  morning 
and  collects  them  at  night.  They  are  filled  out  in  duplicate,  the  original 
going  to  the  merchandise  office  and  the  carbon  to  the  buyer.  Note  that 
this  form  asks  for  best-selling  items  and  a  report  on  items  low  or  out  of 
stork,  in  addition  to  items  actually  requested  and  out  of  stock.  The  twelve 
“whens”  for  want  slips,  quoted  elsewhere  in  this  article,  are  printed  on 
the  back  of  this  form. 

Size,  414  by  7%  inches.  In  those  departments  which  do  not  require 
columns  for  size,  style  and  color,  the  form  used  is  .1%  by  6  inches. 


A  Successfully  Operated  Want  Slip  System: 


■AHT  SLIP  REPORT 

NO. _ 

-  DEPT.  NO. _ 

niPCRTANTi  THIS  REPORT  HOST  BE  RETURNED  TO  MR, _ BY 


The  store  whose  forms  are  illus¬ 
trated  here  is  well  pleased  with  the 
operation  of  its  want  slip  system. 
There  is  constant  follow-up  to  in¬ 
sure  that  wants  are  recorded  and 
taken  care  of. 


The  Items  listed  below  were  taken  from  the  DAILY  lANT  SUPS.  Please  use  the  following 
code  when  listing  jour  remarks. 

D.B.  -  DON'T  NANT  N.  0.  -  WILL  ORDER  0.0.  -  ON  ORDER  l.S.  -  IN  STOCK 


SALE  DATE 

MADE  MDSE. 

OR  IS  FINAL 


date  HUMBER  DESCRIPTION  OF  MERCHANDISE  PRICE  LOST  REMARKS  DUE  CHECK 


Form  1C.  Daily  Want  Report 
to  Buyer. 

The  Want  Slip  Office  tabulates  each 
department's  wants  daily  on  this  form. 
Under  “Remarks”,  the  buyer  notes  the 
action  he  plans  to  take  on  each  item, 
and  returns  the  report  to  the  merchan¬ 
dise  office  within  forty-eight  hours.  The 
office  follows  up  on  “will  order”  and  “on 
order”  items  until  they  are  actually  in 
stock.  The  Comparison  Office  is  request¬ 
ed  to  check  on  “Don’t  want”  items  and 
refer  them  to  the  merchandise  manager 
if  it  appears  that  they  should  be  stocked. 
Size,  8V2  by  11  inches. 
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DATE 


T0_ 


Your  Want  Slip  Reports  Nos._ 


iiave  never  boen  returned  to  the  Uerchandlse  Office,  end  are  now  OVERDUE!  Will 
you  kindly  give  them  your  attention  at  once. 


U  108 


Form  ID.  Follow-up. 

If  the  buyer  neglects  to  return  the  daily  want  report  (Form  1C)  on  time, 
this  note  is  sent  to  him.  Telephone  or  personal  calls  are  also  used  if  necessary. 


Be  sure  to  moke  out  a  Want  Slip  each 
doy  for  merchandise  called  lor  that  is 
not  in  stock,  and  turn  this  in  to  the  Asst. 
Buyer  at  night  Following  are  questions 
that  may  arise  regarding  the  reason 
and  value  oi  Wont  Slips. 

1.  WHY  ARE  WANT  SUPS  REQUIRED? 
Because:  The  purpose  oi  the  buyer's 

work  is  to  buy  merchandise  the  pub¬ 
lic  wonts.  You,  as  the  personal  rep¬ 
resentatives  oi  the  hrm  and  buyer, 
meet  the  public  and  hear  these  re¬ 
quests.  The  Want  Siips  iurnish  the 
buyer  with  an  up-to-date  list  which 
enables  him  to  go  into  the  market 
and  buy  merchandise  which  he 
knows  the  public  will  purchase. 

2.  WHY  SHOUU)  I  MAKE  OUT  A 
WANT  SUP  WHEN  I  AM  INFORMED 
THAT  THE  MERCHANDISE  IS  ON 
ORDER? 

Because:  Continuous  calls  ior  merchan¬ 
dise  on  order  stimulates  the  buyer 
to  obtain  an  earlier  shipping  date. 
These  calls  enable  the  buyer  to  mea¬ 
sure  the  demand  ior  the  coming 
merchandise  and  thereby  estimate 
its  salability. 

3.  WHY  SHOULD  1  MAKE  REPEATED 
WANT  SUPS  FOR  MERCHANDISE 
WE  OUGHT  TO  HAVE  IN  STOCK? 
IS  NOT  ONE  SUP  ENOUGH? 

Because:  One  coll  does  not  indicate  a 
condition;  it  is  the  sum-total  oi  calls 
that  demands  the  decision  to  rush 
that  merchandise  into  stock. 


You  may  have  been  partly  to  blame 
through  putting  insufficient  detail  on 
your  Want  Slip;  color,  size,  style,  dis¬ 
tinctive  details.  Points  which  clearly 
identiiy  the  merchandise  in  the  mind 
oi  the  buyer  should  be  recorded. 

4.  WHY  SHOULD  I  UST  MY  CALL  IM¬ 
MEDIATELY  UPON  RECEIVING  IT 
FROM  THE  CUSTOMER? 

Because:  li  you  leave  the  listing  oi  calls 
until  S;30,  you  have  neither  the  time 
to  put  them  all' down,  nor  is  it  pos¬ 
sible  ior  you  to  remember  a  com¬ 
plete,  accurate,  detailed  list  oi  calls 
received  throughout  the  day. 

5.  WHY  SHOULD  I  MAKE  A  WANT 
SUP  IF  1  SELL  A  SUBSTITUTE? 

Because:  Perhaps  we  should  have  that 
merchandise  which  was  originally 
asked  ior,  even  though  the  customer 
was  pleased  with  something  else. 
Your  selling  a  substitute  indicates 
good  salesmanship  and  good  ser¬ 
vice,  but  it  is  essential  that  we 
know  the  merchandise  requested. 

6.  WHY  SHOULD  I  MAKE  OUT  A 
WANT  SUP  FOR  MERCHANDISE 
WHICH  APPARENTLY  IS  RIDICU¬ 
LOUS  AS  TO  COLOR.  SIZE,  ETC.? 

Because:  They  may  be  an  indication  oi 
something  entirely  new  and  novel 
which  the  public  is  going  to  demand. 
We  exist  to  till  the  demands  oi  the 
public.  You  may  reserve  your  opin¬ 
ion  oi  these  demands,  but  do  not 
toil  to  record  the  call. 


Form  IE.  Instruction  Leaflet. 

This  leaflet,  in  question  and  answer  form,  instructs  salespeople  in  the 
operation  and  value  of  the  want  slip  system.  Size,  6  by  5  inches. 


nece.ssary  details  to  which  they  must 
attend,  the  call  slip  system  is  apt  to 
be  forgotten  unless  they  are  remind¬ 
ed  every  once  in  a  while  (which  is 
done  by  some  merchandise  managers 
at  mass  meetings),  after  which  the 
returns  increase  and  are  more  help¬ 
ful  in  being  more  detailed.” 

Although  there  can  be  no  one 
^‘best”  way  for  all  stores  to  use  in 
enlisting  the  cooperation  of  the  sales 
staff,  the  importance  of  the  buyer’s 
influence  is  stressed  by  many  stores. 
Frequently  the  salesperson’s  desire 


to  help  the  buyer  is  regarded  as  the 
strongest,  if  not  the  only  incentive, 
for  the  conscientious  filing  of  want 
slips.  The  following  comment,  made 
by  a  Pacific  Coast  store,  is  typical : 
“The  interest  of  the  department 
manager  in  the  want  slip  system  acts 
as  an  incentive  to  the  salesperson. 
If  the  department  manager  is  in¬ 
different.  it  takes  continual  follow 
up  to  get  salespersons  to  turn  in 
want  slips  regularly.” 

If  the  buyer  has  the  attitude  that 
want  slips  constitute  a  critici.sm  of 


his  efficiency  and  thus  a  threat  to 
the  permanency  of  his  job,  it  is  obvi¬ 
ous  that  the  salespeople,  even  though 
they  may  be  convinced  of  the  value 
of  want  slips,  will  be  discouraged 
from  filing  as  many  as  they  should. 
To  overcome  this  situation,  one 
store  established  a  rule,  with  the 
consent  of  the  sales  staff,  that  any 
salesperson  who  neglected  to  file  a 
slip  for  each  call  should  forfeit  her 
commission  on  that  day’s  sales. 
Once  this  rule  was  in  effect,  the  an¬ 
tagonism  of  the  buyers  was  counter¬ 
acted,  and  five  times  the  number  of 
slips  were  filed. 

Salespeople  are  generally  given 
definite,  written  instructions  as  to 
the  use  of  want  slips.  Sometimes 
the  instructions  are  quite  simple  and 
are  incorporated  directly  into  the 
form  itself.  For  example,  one  store’s 
want  slip  form  reads : 

“Whenever  an  item  is  called  for 
that  is  not  in  stock,  whether  carried 
regularly  or  not,  record  this  fact 
at  once.  Make  certain  that  you 
record  every  call.” 

The  slip  has  columns  for  recording 
the  price,  color,  size  and  material 
of  each  item  called  for,  and  the  num- 
l)er  of  calls  received  that  day  for 
every  item  listed. 

A  New  York  store  uses  a  very 
simple  want  slip  form,  calling  for 
nothing  more  than  a  description  of 
the  merchandise,  and  allowing 
room  for  suggestions.  The  instruc¬ 
tions  to  the  salespeople,  printed  at 
the  foot  of  the  form,  read; 

“This  record  will  enable  us  to 
give  good  service  to  our  customers. 
Enter  all  out  of  stock  merchandise 
called  for  today,  including  merchan¬ 
dise  on  order;  merchandise  called 
for,  even  when  a  substitute  is  sold ; 
merchandise  on  special  order.  Make 
each  entry  immediately  after  the 
customer  leaves.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  hand  to  your  Division  Super¬ 
intendent.” 

Another  very  simple  system  calls 
for  a  description  of  the  merchandise 
and  for  a  tally  of  the  numlx;r  of 
calls.  The  instructions  to  the  sales- 
jx'ople  appear  at  the  foot  of  the 
form ; 

“Definition ;  Enter  as  a  want  any 
item,  size  or  color  which  is  not  on 
the  selling  floor.  Even  if  the  item 
is  in  the  stock  room,  or  on  order, 
or  if  a  substitute  has  been  sold,  or 
the  merchandise  cannot  be  kept  in 
stock. 

“Enter  wants  immediately  after 
the  customer  leaves.  Make  a  check 
in  the  column  for  number  of  calls 
each  time  that  item  is  asked  for.  At 
end  of  day,  pull  out  carbon  and  give 
both  copies  to  your  section  manager.” 

Although  there  is  variation  in  the 
procedure  of  individual  stores  as  to 
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when  a  want  slip  is  to  be  filled  out, 
the  following  twelve  “whens”,  often 
listed  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  want 
slip  form,  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  general  practice : 

1.  When  merchandise  is  not  in 
stock 

2.  When  merchandise  is  on  order 

3.  When  merchandise  is  in  mark¬ 
ing  room 

4.  Whui  you  substituted  and  sold 
other  merchandise 

5.  When  merchandise  is  not  car¬ 
ried  in  the  department  as  a 
policy 

6.  When  a  Special  Order  is  placed 
on  merchandise 

7.  When  a  line  has  been  discon¬ 
tinued 

8.  When  merchandise  recpiested 
seems  ridiculous 

9.  When  you  get  no  response  on 
continued  customer  wants 

10.  When  you  know  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  is  not  carried  in  the 
store 

11.  When  your  customer  is  a  "look¬ 
er”.  ( Record  her  inquiries  re¬ 
garding  certain  items  that  may 
be  found  in  other  stores. ) 

12.  When  merchandise  requested  is 
carried  in  another  department. 

In  some  stores,  even  though  sales¬ 
people  are  asked  to  make  out  a  want 
slip  for  merchandise  known  to  be 
on  order,  an  exception  is  made  for 
single  articles  ordered  spt'cially  for 
individual  customers — that  is,  the 
special  order  or  promise  order — 
and  these  are  not  considered  wants. 
These  stores  apparently  work  on  the 
theory  that,  inasmuch  as  the  special 
order  will  eventually  pass  through 
the  buyer’s  hands,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  make  a  further  record. 

Some  of  the  stores  which  require 
that  special  orders  be  recorded  as 
wants  provide  space  on  the  want  slip 
form  for  the  salespeople  to  note 
whether  or  not  the  customer's  order 
has  been  taken.  The  store  using 
Form  4,  illustrated,  instructs  its 
salespeople  to  print  “P.O.”  after  any 
item  on  which  a  promise  order  has 
been  taken.  When  the  want  slip  sys¬ 
tem  requires  the  use  of  an  individual 
slip  for  each  call,  stores  sometimes 
use  forms  which  have  room  for  the 
customer’s  name,  address,  and  tele¬ 
phone,  so  that  a  special  order  may 
be  entered  directly  on  the  want  slip. 
Forms  7  and  8  are  of  this  type. 

,  Very  few  of  the  reporting  stores 
mention  special  orders  at  all  in  their 
instructions  to  salespeople  regard¬ 
ing  the  operation  of  the  want  slip 
system. 

An  argument  in  favor  of  record¬ 
ing  the  special  order  as  a  want  is 
given  in  a  booklet  of  instructions 
issued  to  salespeople  by  a  large  New 


York  store.  In  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “Should  1  make  out  a  call  if 
the  customer  is  willing  to  place  a 
Special  Order?”,  the  instruction 
bwklet  says:  “Certainly.  The  next 
customer  may  not  be  willing  to 
wait.” 

The  practice  of  the  reporting 
stores  with  respect  to  listing  special 
order  items  on  want  slips  is  sum¬ 
marized  in  Table  IV. 

Table  IV.  Percentage  of  Stores 
Listing  Special  Order  Items 
as  Wants 

% 

of  stores 

Special  orders  NOT  listed  as 
wants  56 

Special  orders  listed  as  wants  44 

100% 

Stock  Checking 

rhe  practice  of  the  rejxirting 
stores  varies  also  with  respect  to  the 
tise  of  the  tvant  slip  system  as  a 
means  of  checking  up  on  items  which 
may  lx;  low  or  out  of  stock,  even 
thotigh  there  may  not  have  been  calls 
for  these  items.  The  tendency,  how¬ 
ever.  seems  to  be  definitely  in  the 
direction  of  incorporating  a  stock 
report  with  the  daily  want  slip.  A 
survey  made  several  years  ago  by 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods  As¬ 
sociation  indicated  that  only  three 
of  the  forty-two  stores  then  report¬ 
ing  used  the  want  slip  system  to 
check  on  stock  conditions.  In  the 
current  survey,  a  substantial  major¬ 
ity  of  the  participating  stores  ask 
for  daily  reports  of  staple  items  that 
are  low  or  out  of  stock. 

The  salesperson  is  usually  in¬ 
structed  to  report  low  or  out  items 
as  soon  as  the  condition  is  noticed, 
and  to  continue  to  report  them  each 
day  until  the  stock  has  been  replen¬ 
ished.  Several  forms  which  com¬ 
bine  want  slips  and  stock  report  are 
illustrated — Forms  l.\.  4.  5,  and  6. 

Another  typical  form  asking  for 
information  on  low  and  out-of-stock 
items  has  spaces  marked  “New 
articles  of  merchandise  called  for,” 
“Staple  items  out  of  stock  called 
for.”  and  “Our  stock  is  low  on.” 
The  instructions  for  the  salespeople 
appear  on  the  face  of  the  form  itself 
and  read  as  follows : 

“It  is  essential  that  all  articles 
wanted  by  customers  and  not  in 
stock  shall  be  noted  on  these  slips 
in  order  that  heads  of  departments 
may  know  what  is  being  called  for. 
This  applies  when  a  customer  asks 
for  some  staple  article  usually  car¬ 
ried  in  your  department,  as  well  as 
articles  which  we  do  not  sell.  This 


information  must  be  recorded  in  the 
proper  space  immediately  after  a 
customer  has  left  the  counter.” 

In  a  few  stores,  salespeople  are 
requested  to  report  items  in  slock 
but  not  selling  as  rapidly  as  they 
should  (Form  9),  or  merchandise 
which  is  in  stock  but  not  satisfactory 
(Form  6).  Other  stores  go  a  step 
further,  and  ask  the  salesix-ople  to 
report  their  three  Ix'st-selling  items 
each  day  (Form  lA). 

Generally  there  is  no  formal  tie-in 
of  want  slip  and  unit  control  sys¬ 
tems.  The  buyer  and  merchandise 
manager,  of  course,  have  access  to 
lx)th  sets  of  records,  and  it  is  to  be 
assumed  that  a  careful  study  of  sales 
and  want  records  would  lie  a  first 
step  in  planning  what  to  purchase. 

In  a  few  stores,  an  effort  is  made 
toward  coordinating  the  two  types  of 
records  by  placing  them  both  under 
the  same  head — usually  by  having 
the  details  of  the  want  slip  system 
handled  in  the  merchandise  control 
office.  In  one  of  the  reporting  stores, 
the  unit  control  department  reviews 
the  want  slip  records  and  makes 
periodic  reports.  Other  stores  will 
place  items  for  which  frequent  calls 
are  received  on  the  department’s 
“never  out”  list,  and  will  check 
wants  against  staple  stock  lists  at 
intervals. 

Enlisting Salespeoples’  Cooperation 

To  insure  the  filing  of  want  slips,, 
many  stores  have  the  clerks  report 
their  daily  sales  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  want  form,  or.  more  com¬ 
monly,  on  a  perforated  section  of  the 
want  slip.  Forms  6  and  9  are  illus¬ 
trations.  Although  there  is.  of 
course,  no  connection  between  the 
sales  report  and  the  want  slip  sys¬ 
tem,  the  two  reports  are  placed  on 
the  one  sheet  in  order  to  get  the 
salespeople  accustomed  to  the  regu¬ 
lar  filing  of  a  want  report.  Generally 
the  want  slips  remain  attached  to- 
the  sales  reports  until  after  they  have 
been  collected  from  the  salespeople. 
The  floor  manager,  or  assistant  buy¬ 
er,  as  the  case  may  be,  then  de¬ 
taches  the  sales  reports  and  for¬ 
wards  the  want  slips  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  office. 

Another  step  that  is  generally 
taken  to  get  salespeople  into  the 
habit  of  filing  want  slips  is  to  re¬ 
quire  them  to  write  “no  calls”  across 
the  face  of  a  want  slip  on  days  when 
there  have  been  no  requests  for 
merchandise  not  in  stock.  Several 
stores  require  a  formal  statement, 
such  as  “I  lost  no  sales  today,”  to 
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be  written  and  sifjned  by  the  clerks 
who  rejiort  no  calls. 

There  is  usually  a  check  of  some 
kind,  through  the  merchandise  office, 
the  door  manager,  or  the  training 
office,  upon  the  want  slip  activity  of 
tlie  individual  salesperson.  A  rec¬ 
ord  is  kept  of  the  number  of  days 
each  salesperson  neglects  to  turn  in 
a  slip.  Those  who  report  “no  calls” 
too  freciuently  are  spoken  to  by  the 
training  department,  section  mana¬ 
ger,  or  buyer. 

The  comments  of  salespeople  and 
customers  are  considered  of  im¬ 
portance  as  part  of  the  want  slip 
system,  and  a  majority  of  the  re¬ 
porting  stores  believe  that  space 
should  Ik'  provided  on  the  form  for 
such  comments.  In  the  opinion  of 
72  per  cent  of  the  reporting  stores, 
the  salesperson’s  comments  should 
be  given  on  the  want  slip;  60  per 
cent  want  the  customer’s  comments 
also. 

One  store  is  emphatic  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  importance  of  the  sales¬ 
person’s  comments:  “These  real 
‘contacters’  probably  know  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  desires  of  the  aistom- 
ers  better  than  those  who  see  the 
written  word  of  item  wanted.” 

It  is  recognized,  of  course,  that 
salespeople  cannot,  or  will  not,  al¬ 
ways  take  time  to  put  down  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  comments,  but  the  general 
opinion  is  that  they  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  report  them.  Although 
the  salesperson’s  own  comments  are 
valued  by  the  stores,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  care  should  lie  taken  to 
avoid  encouraging  too  much  of  a 
critical  attitude  toward  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Emphasis  is  frequently  placed  up¬ 
on  the  fact  that  the  conscientious 
listing  of  wants  is  a  help  to  the  buy¬ 
er  rather  than  a  criticism  of  his 
work.  The  importance  of  serving 
the  customer  well  is  also  stressed. 
A  Kentucky  store,  in  its  instructions 
to  salespeople,  states: 

“The  want  slip  serves  as  a  guide 
to  the  buyer  as  to  what  customers 
are  asking  for  that  we  are  unable 
to  supply.  You  are  not  to  regard 
the  want  slips  in  the  light  of  criti¬ 
cizing  the  buyer’s  selection,  but  if 
you  fill  them  in,  they  will  be  one 
of  the  biggest  helps  the  buyer  can 
have  .  . 

A  variety  store  chain  places  the 
following  instructions  on  its  want 
slip  form : 

“Enter  on  this  slip  every  call  for 
merchandise  not  carried  in  stock. 
Deliver  this  slip  to  floorman  each 
day  at  closing.  When  you  do  not 
have  the  particular  goods  asked  for, 
if  possible,  call  upon  either  the 


Manager  or  the  assistant  in  charge 
of  your  department  to  help  you.  IJo 
not  send  a  i-ustomcr  azvay  feeling 
that  the  store  is  unable  to  sene  her.” 

In  the  larger  stores,  instructions 
to  salespeople  are  generally  rather 
elaborate.  Frequently  they  take  the 
form  of  a  leaflet  which  gives  rea¬ 
sons  why  coojjeration  is  important, 
as  well  as  directions  for  filling  out 
the  want  slip  form.  One  such  leaflet 
(Form  IE)  offers  the  following 
answer  to  the  question,  “Why  are 
want  slips  required?” — 

“The  purpose  of  the  buyer’s  work 
is  to  buy  merchandise  the  public 
wants.  You,  as  the  personal  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  firm  and  the  buyer, 
meet  the  public  and  hear  these  re- 
(|uests.  The  W'ant  Slips  furnish  the 
buyer  with  an  up-to-date  list  which 
enables  him  to  go  into  the  market 
and  buv  merchandise  which  he 
knows  the  public  will  purchase.” 

Another  instruction  leaflet  of  this 
type  points  out  that  the  filling  out 
of  want  slips  will  help  the  salesper¬ 
son,  the  buyer,  and  the  store.  Under 
the  heading  of  “How  will  it  help 
me?”,  we  find — 

“The  more  I  sell, '  the  better  my 
record  will  be.  Naturally,  1  cannot 
sell  merchandise  which  is  not  in 
stock,  but  the  buyer  may  not  know 
what  is  out  of  stock  unless  I  call 
it  to  his  attention  by  making  out  a 
call  slip.” 

An  effort  to  show  the  salesperson 
that  it  is  to  her  interest  to  report 
lost  sales  through  the  want  slip  sys¬ 
tem  is  made  by  a  Boston  store : 

“Lost  sales  mean  lost  commissions 
to  you  and  possible  lost  customers 
to  your  store.  Therefore,  for  your 
bene-lt  as  well  as  that  of  your  buyer, 
it  is  very  necessary  that  the  reason 
for  each  unsold  customer  be  recorded 
on  Call  Register  immediately  after 
the  customer  leaves  the  department.” 
Another  type  of  appeal,  printed 
directly  on  the  want  slip — 

“The  success  of  this  business  and 
your  success  in  your  position  depends 
upon  our  having  stocks  so  complete 
that  we  can  fill  all  of  our  customers’ 
needs.  This  we  conscientiously  try  to 
do.  The  completeness  of  stocks  de¬ 
pends  largely  upon  salespersons  and 
their  contacts  with  customers,  and  if 
we  do  not  have  an  article  which  the 
customer  wants,  please  make  a  note 
of  same  hereon  so  that  we  may  ful¬ 
fill  our  responsibility  to  the  public.” 

Still  another  of  similar  type,  also 
printed  directly  on  the  form: 

“Remember,  every  LOST  SALE 
means  not  only  decreased  volume 
but  the  sending  of  OUR  CUS¬ 
TOMER  to  some  other  store  for 
her  wants.” 

Instruction  leaflets  frequently  ex¬ 
plain  the  importance  of  recording 
calls  which  may  seem  absurd  to  the 
salespeople,  and  point  out  that  such 


calls  may  lx;  an  indication  of  a  new 
fad  or  of  a  changing  trend.  They 
stress  also  the  importance  of  record¬ 
ing  repeated  calls  for  the  same  item, 
as  a  measure  of  the  demand  for  it. 

A  Wisconsin  store  presents  the 
“when”  of  filing  want  slips  in  a  tact¬ 
ful  and  reasonable  way : 

“Every  time  a  customer  asks  for 
something  which  cannot  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  stock  it  should  be  noted 
on  a  want  slip. 

“When  the  same  article  is  called 
for  repeatedly,  record  the  retiuest  in 
each  instance — this  is  our  measure 
of  customer  demand. 

“When  an  article  is  already  on 
order,  continue  to  record  the  re¬ 
quests  in  every  instance — continuous 
calls  may  indicate  to  the  depart¬ 
ment  manager  the  necessity  for  ob¬ 
taining  quicker  delivery  from  the 
manufacturer,  or  buying  in  larger 
quantities. 

“When  a  substitute  is  sold,  even 
if  the  customer  is  well  pleased,  it 
is  necessary  that  we  know  exactly 
ivhat  the  customer  first  asked  for. 
Selling  a  substitute  indicates  good 
salesmanship,  but  perhaps  we  should 
have  the  merchandise  on  our  shelves. 

“Even  if  a  request  appears  to  you 
to  be  absurd,  reserve  your  opinion, 
but  do  not  fail  to  record  the  call.  It 
may  indicate  the  consuming  jiublic’s 
changing  fancy  for  something  new  or 
novel. 

“When  the  merchandise  asked  for 
is  never  carried  in  stock,  record  the 
request.  A  store  grows  only  when 
it  meets  demand.  Your  want  slip  is 
a  guide  for  the  buyer  in  seeking  new 
lines. 

“Most  important  of  all — 

WHEN  THE  CUSTOMER 

ASKS  i.'  the  time  to  reconl  the 

unfilled  wants — not  at  the  end 

of  the  day.” 

Most  of  the  reporting  stores 
make  an  effort  in  some  or  all  de¬ 
partments  to  let  the  sales  staff  know 
what  action  has  been  taken  on  the 
want  slips  they  have  filed.  If  the 
merchandise  called  for  is  eventually 
placed  in  stock,  the  salespeople  will 
of  course  know  that  the  “want”  has 
been  filled,  but  it  is  also  considered 
necessary,  if  their  interest  and  co¬ 
operation  are  to  be  kept  up,  to  ad¬ 
vise  them  of  the  disposition  of 
“wants”  that,  for  one  reason  or  an¬ 
other,  will  not  be  ordered. 

Some  stores  require  the  buyer  to 
answer  every  want,  and  in  one  store 
the  routine  provides  that  the  origi¬ 
nal  want  slips,  after  tabulation,  shall 
go  back  to  the  salespeople  who  filed 
them,  so  that  they  may  see  what 
disposition  has  been  made  of  the 
item.  Form  3  is  used  by  this  store. 
In  other  stores,  the  buyer  reports 
informally  on  the  decision  he  has 
reached  or  discusses  the  “wants” 
that  have  come  through  when  he 
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Merchandising 


Form  2.  A  Simple  System. 

This  one  form  represents  a  complete  system.  All  clerks  in  the  department  make  their 
entries  on  the  one  page.  The  tally  space  provides  automatic  tabulation.  At  the  end  of  each 
week,  the  buyer  turns  a  carbon  copy  of  the  form  over  to  the  merchandise  office,  keeping 
the  original  for  his  own  use.  There  is  no  provision  for  checking  up  on  the  individual  sales¬ 
people.  Letterhead  size,  padded. 


Form  3.  Want  Slip. 

The  salesperson  enters  her  day’s  calls  on  this  form.  Slips  are  collected  at  night  by  the 
section  manager,  who  turns  them  over  to  the  buyer.  Tbe  buyer  notes  the  disposition  to  be 
made  of  each  call  and  sends  the  slips  to  the  comparison  o£Bce  for  tabulation.  The  slips  go 
back  to  the  salespeople,  to  inform  them  of  the  action  that  has  been  taken  by  the  buyer. 
The  buyer  receives  each  day  a  tabulation  of  tbe  preceding  day’s  wants.  Size,  by  inches. 
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c  r  chandising 


holds  his  regular  department  meet¬ 
ing-  .  . 

A  few  of  the  stores  maintain 
looseleaf  books  in  which  wants  are 
entered  directly  by  the  salespeople. 
Under  such  a  system,  the  salesper¬ 
son  can  look  back  and  see  what  ac¬ 
tion  the  buyer  has  taken.  The  pro¬ 
cedure  is  to  place  the  book  in  the 
department  for  a  week  at  a  time, 
during  which  period  all  the  sales¬ 
people  in  the  department  enter  their 
calls  in  it.  At  the  end  of  a  week,  a 
second  book  is  placed  in  the  depart¬ 
ment,  and  the  first  one  goes  to  the 
buyer  for  three  days,  and  then  to 
the  merchandise  office.  At  the  end 
of  the  second  week,  the  first  book, 
with  the  buyer’s  comments  entered 
opposite  each  call,  goes  back  to  the 
selling  department,  and  the  alter¬ 
nate  book  goes  to  the  buyer. 

Table  V  shows  how  stores  handle 
the  question  of  informing  sales¬ 
people  of  the  action  taken  on  wants : 

Table  V.  Reports  to  Salespeople 
on  Wants 

% 

of  stores 

Action  regularly  reported  to 
salespeople  40 

Action  not  always  reported  to 
salespeople  7 

Matter  left  to  discretion  of  buyer  13 

No  reports  made  to  salespeople  40 

100% 

The  individual  want  slips  are  fre¬ 
quently  given  directly  to  the  buyer 
and  passed  along  by  him,  together 
with  comments  as  to  the  action  he 
plans  to  take,  to  the  merchandise 
office.  In  a  substantial  portion  of 
the  reporting  stores,  however,  the 
buyer  does  not  see  the  original 
slips;  they  are  turned  in  by  the 
salespeople  with  the  sales  reports, 
or  collected  by  the  merchandise 
office,  and  the  buyer  receives  only 
a  tabulation  of  the  wants.  Some 
rtores  have  the  want  slips  made  out 
in  duplicate,  so  that  one  copy  can 
be  given  directly  to  the  buyer,  and 
the  other  to  the  merchandise  office. 

In  29  per  cent  of  the  reporting 
stores,  no  reports  are  made  of  the 
information  contained  on  the  want 
slips,  but  the  slips  themselves  are 
given  to  the  buyer  for  his  informa¬ 
tion.  A  majority  of  the  stores,  how¬ 
ever,  have  the  facts  about  the  wants 
drawn  off  and  made  available  in  re¬ 
port  form  to  various  executives. 
Usually  this  work  is  done  by  the 
nierchandise  office,  but  sometimes  it 
IS  handled  by  the  comparison  office, 
the  auditing  department,  or  a  spe¬ 
cial  want  slip  office,  as  is  shown  in 
Table  VI. 


Table  VI.  Tabulation  of 
Information  on  Want  Slips 

% 

of  stores 


Slips  given  to  buyer  only  29 

Tabulation  by  merchandise  office  29 

Tabulation  by  comparison  office  16 

Tabulation  by  want  slip  office  6 

Tabulation  by  auditing  office  6 

Tabulation  by  training,  research, 
sales,  or  other  office  14 


100% 

Such  reports  are  generally  pre¬ 
pared  daily,  and  are  rarely  prepared 
less  often  than  once  a  week.  In 
those  stores  which  prepare  the  re¬ 
ports  at  longer  intervals,  the  origi¬ 
nal  want  slips  pass  through  the 
buyer’s  hands  before  they  are  tabu¬ 
lated,  and  the  report  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  analysis. 

Reports  on  wants  rarely  go  out¬ 
side  the  merchandising  division  of 
the  store.  In  11  per  cent  of  the 
stores  which  make  up  reports  on 
wants,  the  buyer  is  the  only  person 
to  receive  a  copy;  in  64  per  cent, 
the  merchandise  manager  also  re¬ 
ceives  this  information.  A  few 
stores  arrange  to  have  the  training 
department  receive  want  slip  re¬ 
ports  for  purposes  of  checking  up 
the  sales  staff,  and  in  a  number  of 
stores  the  executive  heads  also  re¬ 
ceive  summaries  of  the  calls.  Table 
VII  shows  the  distribution  of  re¬ 
plies. 

Table  VII.  Executives  Receiving 
Reports  of  Wants 

% 

of  stores 

Buyer  only  11 

Buyer  and  merchandise  managers  64 
Merchandising  division  and  train¬ 
ing  department  6 

Merchandising  division  and  ex¬ 
ecutive  heads  of  store  19 

100% 

In  a  great  many  stores,  the  buyer 
is  required  to  note  directly  on  the 
want  slip,  or  on  the  summary  sheet 
if  one  is  prepared,  just  what  action 
he  plans  to  take  about  each  item 
that  has  been  called  for.  This 
record  of  wants,  together  with  the 
buyer’s  notations,  then  goes  to  the 
merchandise  manager  for  review. 

Other  stores  arrange  for  regular 
conferences  between  buyer  and 
merchandise  manager  on  wants,  and 
still  others  leave  it  to  the  discretion 
of  the  merchandise  manager  to  call 
the  buyer  for  consultation  from 
time  to  time.  The  work  of  check¬ 
ing  up  and  conferring  with  the  buy¬ 
er  is  delegated  to  the  comparison 
office  in  a  few  of  the  stores.  Differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or 


not  a  wanted  item  should  be  stock¬ 
ed  are  in  such  cases  referred  to  the 
merchandise  manager  for  final  de¬ 
cision.  Often,  however,  stores  con¬ 
sider  the  want  slip  system  as  some¬ 
thing  that  is  operated  solely  for  the 
buyer,  and  no  other  executive  in 
the  store  inspects  or  follows  up  the 
want  records. 

In  a  Florida  store  which  is  well 
satisfied  with  the  operation  of  its 
want  slip  system,  buyers  are  in¬ 
structed  to  sort  their  slips  into  five 
classifications,  as  follows: 

1.  Do  not  care  to  stock — and  why 

2.  Will  watch  for  period  and  see 
if  later  want  to  carry  in  stock 

3.  Have  not  had  before;  will  stock 

4.  Order  date :  Probable  arrival  date 

5.  Out  of  item — will  order  immedi¬ 
ately 

The  slips,  thus  classified,  are  dis¬ 
cussed  each  day  with  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  before  a  final  decision 
is  made. 

Another  store  which  is  well 
pleased  with  the  operation  of  its 
want  slip  system,  has  the  merchan¬ 
dise  office  tabulate  the  wants  for 
each  department  daily  on  numbered 
forms.  These  provide  room  oppo¬ 
site  each  item  for  the  buyer  to  spe¬ 
cify  what  action  he  plans  to  take. 
The  buyer  is  required  to  return  the 
form  to  the  merchandise  office  with¬ 
in  forty-eight  hours ;  if  it  is  not  re¬ 
turned  promptly,  he  is  followed  up. 
(Forms  1C  and  ID)  After  the  re¬ 
port  has  been  returned  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  office,  the  buyer  is  followed 
up  at  intervals  to  see  that  he  carries 
out  the  action  he  planned  to  take 
and  places  the  wanted  items  in 
stock. 

One  store  reports  a  self-tabulating 
system,  which  gives  the  buyer  a  re¬ 
port  with  no  intermediate  steps  be¬ 
tween  the  salesperson’s  entries  and 
the  buyer’s  inspection.  This  system 
requires  only  one  form  (Form  2). 
All  salespeople  in  the  department 
make  their  entries  on  the  same 
sheet.  Tally  space  is  provided  for 
each  item,  so  that  there  is  an  auto¬ 
matic  count,  and  the  buyer  can  tell 
at  a  glance  if  there  have  been  many 
calls  for  specific  articles.  Space  is. 
also  provided  for  the  buyer’s  com¬ 
ments.  At  the  end  of  each  week,  the 
buyer  forwards  one  copy  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  office  and  retains  one  for 
his  own  files. 

A  similar  system  omits  the  tally 
feature,  but  allows  instead  for  a 
check-up  of  the  individual  sales¬ 
people.  Each  entry  is  dated  and 
marked  with  the  salesperson’s  num¬ 
ber.  Columns  are  provided  also  for 
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Form  4.  {left)  Want  Slip  Com¬ 
bined  with  Stock  Report. 

Note  how  the  layout  of  this  form  sepa¬ 
rates  the  stock  report  from  the  want 
report.  Wants  are  classified  when  record¬ 
ed  as  to  whether  or  not  the  merchandise 
is  regularly  storked.  The  form,  which  is 
a  foldover,  perforated  along  the  right- 
hand  edge,  is  made  out  in  duplicate.  The 
originals  go  to  the  merchandise  office  at 
the  end  of  each  day  for  tabulation.  Buy¬ 
ers  receive  the  duplicates  each  day,  and 
also  a  weekly  summary  from  the  mer¬ 
chandise  office.  Size,  TVs  by  4Vi  inches. 


WANT  SUP 

A  Want  Slip,  in  duplicate,  moat  be  made  for  every 
article  asked  for  which  is  not  in  stock,  regardless  of 
whether  a  substitute  is  sold. 

Secure  Customer's  name  and  address. 


OATS 


CLCRK 


Customer's 
Name _ 


Address  .. 


CHECK  REASON: 


OUT  or  STOCK 


Substitute  Sold- 


arcciAL  OAoca  no. 


OATS  PHOMiaCO 


IMPORTANT 

1.  Register  All  Wants. 

2.  Try  To  Sell  A  Sabstitute. 

3.  Suggest  A  Special  Order. 

**Help  Your  Buyer  and  Your  Department** 
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Form  5.  (left)  Want  Slip  Com¬ 
bined  with  Stock  Report. 

A  simple  form  combining  the  want 
slip  with  a  report  of  items  low  or 
out  of  stork.  It  is  filled  out  in  dupli¬ 
cate.  One  copy  goes  directly  to  the 
buyer;  the  other  to  the  office  for 
tabulation.  Size,  4%  by  7  inches. 


Form  6.  (right)  Want  Slip 
Attached  to  Sales  Report. 

To  encourage  the  daily  filing  of 
want  slips,  the  want  slip  and  sales 
report  are  printed  on  the  same  form, 
separated  by  a  perforation.  Note  that 
this  want  slip  calls  for  a  report  on 
merchandise  that  is  in  stock  but  un¬ 
satisfactory.  Size,  4  by  8Vi  inches. 


Form  7.  (right)  Want  Slip  Com¬ 
bined  with  Special  Order  Form. 

Note  that  this  want  slip  can  be 
used  for  taking  a  special  order.  An 
individual  slip  is  made  out  in  dupli¬ 
cate  for  each  call.  This  form  does 
not  provide  spaces  for  detailed  in¬ 
formation  as  to  color,  size,  etc.,  from 
the  salesperson,  which  some  stores 
may  desire.  The  buyer  checks  the  ac¬ 
tion  he  plans  to  take  and  turns  the 
original  over  to  the  divisional  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  for  tabulation  and 
follow-up.  Size,  3*4  by  4  inches.  See 
also  Form  8. 


Form  8.  (left)  Want  Slip  Com¬ 
bined  with  Special  Order  Form. 

This  form  requires  more  detailed 
information  about  the  merchandise 
than  Form  7,  but  does  not  provide  for 
the  buyer’s  action  to  be  noted.  Indi¬ 
vidual  slips  are  tallied  by  the  sales¬ 
people  at  the  end  of  the  day,  on  Form 
9.  Size,  3%  by  6  inches. 


WANT  RECORD 


SALCS  HO. 


NAMC 


AOORCUS 


INUTKUCTlONU 


TTUCPNONC 


MOUC. 


SALCUrCMUON  • 

COMMCNT 


BUVCR  • 

COMMCNT  _  _ 

onokdcaQ  W.tu  ouom  □  •umtitutko  p  oivapmotco  p 
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If  e  r  chandising 


a  description  of  the  article,  the 
price,  and  a  statement  of  whether  or 
not  the  sale  was  made.  The  stores 
using  this  system  employ  two  books 
for  the  recording  of  wants,  as  has 
been  previously  described — one  to 
be  used  in  the  department  for  the 
salesperson’s  entries,  while  the  other 
is  being  studied  by  the  buyer  and 
the  merchandise  office.  The  l)ooks 
are  exchanged  at  intervals  of  a 
week. 

In  one  of  the  large  stores  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  the  merchandise  office 
makes  a  report  to  the  buyer  at  in¬ 
tervals  of  about  two  weeks,  ana¬ 
lyzing  the  wants  for  his  depart¬ 
ment  under  such  headings  as  price, 
color,  material,  and  style.  The  buy¬ 
er  is  invited  to  come  to  the  mer¬ 
chandise  office  to  discuss  this  report, 
and  is  followed  up  to  make  sure  that 
he  comes.  At  this  store,  it  is  felt 
that  the  analysis  by  classification  is 
perhaps  the  most  important  step  in 
the  operation  of  the  want  slip  plan. 
The  analysis  is  reviewed  by  buyer 
and  merchandise  office  together,  and 
helps  to  show  trends  as  well  as 
weaknesses. 

A  sample  analysis  is  reproduced 
below  : 

Analysis  of  Handbag  Department 

Wants  (As  Made  by  a  Pacific 
Coast  Store) 

Type ; 


Children’s 

111 

Envelope 

mil 

mi 

Zipper 

mil 

mil 

mil 

Top  Frame 

mi 

Dres.sy 

mil 

1 

Materials : 

Wood 

III 

Suede 

II 

Calf 

mil 

Wool 

II 

Silk 

mi 

Rodalac 

mil 

mi 

Patent 

III 

Color : 

Blue  (&  Navy) 

mil 

mil 

11 

White 

mil 

Black 

II 

Grey 

mil 

Price : 

$5 

mil 

mil 

mil 

$2.95 

mil 

III 

$1.95 

mil 

im 

$1 

III 

The  value  of  such  an  analysis  is 
instantly  apparent.  The  wanted 
types,  colors,  et  cetera,  show  up  at 
a  glance,  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  tally  strokes  used  to  indicate  the 
numl)er  of  calls  for  each  color,  type, 
material,  or  price  line  should  not  be 
under-estimated.  Notice  the  con¬ 
trast  between  this  analysis  and  a 


weekly  summary  of  wants  of  the 
usual  type,  as  to  ease  in  reading, 
definiteness,  and  helpfulness. 

Report  of  Handbag  Department 
Wants  (Usual  Type  of  Weekly 
Report) 

6  calls  for  wood  bead  bags,  in  green, 
black,  white.  $1.98-$2.98. 

11  calls  for  fabric  bags.  In  linen, 
crochet,  tweed.  Colors :  brown,  white, 
striped  linen.  (Calls  for  small  linen  bags. 
In  white,  brown,  $2.98.) 

4  calls  for  dressy  silk  hags.  In  blue, 
green,  black.  $2.98. 

The  question  of  whether  or  not  to 
order  merchandise  that  has  been 
called  fcjr  is  generally  decided  by  the 
buyer  for  the  department  concern¬ 
ed,  but  in  some  stores,  particularly 
in  the  very  large  ones,  the  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  confers  with  the  buyer 
lyefore  a  decision  is  reached.  A  few 
of  the  stores  report  that  the  mer¬ 
chandise  manager,  rather  than  the 
buyer,  decides  whether  or  not  to 
stock  a  new  item  that  has  lieen  call¬ 
ed  for.  Table  VUI  shows  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  replies  on  this  point. 

Table  VIII. 'Executives 
Responsible  for  Taking  Action 
on  Wanted  Items 

% 

of  stores 

Decision  left  to  buyer  61 

Decision  left  to  merchandise 
manager  14 

Decision  arrived  at  through  con¬ 
ference  between  buyer  and  mer¬ 
chandise  manager  25 

100% 

A  variety  chain  reports  that  want 
slips  are  sent  from  its  unit  stores  to 
the  buyer  at  the  ptirchasing  office. 
The  decision  as  to  whether  or  not 
to  pttrehase  is  left  with  the  central 
office  buyer,  but  if  calls  come  from 
a  sufficient  number  of  units  in  the 
chain,  the  item  is  given  chain-wide 
listing. 

Most  of  the  reporting  stores  make 
some  effort  to  insure  that  action  is 
taken  on  the  items  which  appear  on 
the  want  slips.  Only  20  per  cent 
leave  the  matter  entirely  in  the 
buyer’s  hands.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  reporting  stores  route 
the  want  slip  information  over  the 
merchandise  manager’s  desk,  and 
leave  it  to  him  to  follow  up  as  he 
sees  fit,  to  make  sure  that  the  buyer 
orders  and  receives  it  if  it  has  been 
decided  to  stock.  Several  stores 
have  definite  follow-up  systems ; 
others  watch  for  repeated  wants  and 
check  with  the  buyer  on  such  items ; 
still  others  arrange  to  have  an  order 
placed  immediately  when  it  is  de¬ 
cided  to  stock  a  new  item. 


In  one  store,  where  buyers  are  re¬ 
quired  to  check  all  wants  daily  as  to 
whether  the  merchandise  is  on 
order,  or  expected  in  stock,  or  about 
to  be  ordered,  the  merchandi.se  office 
places  the  want  reports  in  a  date 
file,  according  to  the  date  on  which 
the  first  “on  order’’  item  is  expected 
in  stock.  On  that  date,  the  person 
in  charge  of  want  slip  work  goes  to 
the  department  and  inquires  if  the 
merchandise  is  in  stock ;  if  it  is  not, 
he  inquires  of  the  buyer  why  it  has 
not  been  received  and  when  he  ex¬ 
pects  it — and  follows  up  once  more 
on  that  date.  If  the  buyer  reports 
that  he  will  order  the  merchandise, 
the  item  is  shopiK*d  again  within  a 
week,  and  the  follow-up  process 
continues  until  the  merchandise  is 
iq  stock. 

This  store  follows  up  also  on 
“Don’t  want’’  items,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  drug  items  or  items  the 
store  is  unable  to  obtain  because  of 
exclusive  selling  agents  elsewhere. 
The  usual  procedure  for  “Don’t 
want’’  items  is  to  shop  at  least  two 
competing  stores.  If  the  item  is  a 
branded  article  and  not  stocked  by 
competitors,  the  buyer  is  expected 
to  obtain  it ;  if  it  is  not  a  well  known 
article  but  is  carried  by  two  com¬ 
petitors,  the  buyer  is  also  expected 
to  stock  it.  If  the  buyer  does  not 
wish  to  carry  an  item  that  is  stocked 
by  other  stores,  the  matter  is  laid 
before  the  Divisional  Merchandise 
Manager  for  final  disposition. 
“Every  article  that  is  called  for,” 
this  store  reports,  “whether  report¬ 
ed  On  Order,  Will  Order,  In  Stock, 
or  Don’t  Want,  is  followed  up  sys¬ 
tematically  until  either  the  item  is 
on  our  shelves  or  the  Divisional 
Merchandise  Manager  has  decided 
that,  in  his  judgment,  we  should  not 
carry  it  ....  We  are  employing  one 
person,  the  Want  Slip  Head,  in  the 
handling  of  Want  Slips,  and  are  do¬ 
ing  a  very  thorough  and  systematic 
job  of  it ;  and  feel  that  the  results, 
through  enabling  us  to  carry  lower 
stocks  and  at  the  same  time  have 
stocks  complete  enough  to  supply 
the  wants  of  our  customers  will 
more  than  repay  us  for  the  exjjense 
involved.” 

Forms  lA,  IB,  1C,  ID,  and  IE 
illustrate  the  want  slip  system  used 
by  this  store. 

The  principal  advantage  of  the 
want  slip  system,  according  to  a 
majority  of  the  reporting  stores,  is 
that  it  provides  an  index  to  custom¬ 
er  demand.  Changing  customer 
habits,  interest  in  new  items,  trends 
toward  certain  types,  styles,  or 
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Merchandi  sing 


1 

Daily  Information  Tally 

IncreftMC  your  sales  by  haviRK  what  the  customer 
wants.  Help  your  buyer  keep  your  stocks  and  as* 
sortmentH  complete.  Make  entries  as  soon  as  custo* 
mere  leave.  Your  buyer  U  interested  in  merchandise 
ssked  for  but  not  carried,  merchandise  temporarily  i 
out  of  stock  or  in  stock  in  insufficient  quantities,  slow 
moving  items  and  your  suKKestions. 

^  D*t< 

:  Salesclerk's  Name 

Salcoclerk's  No. 

Merchandise  In  Insufficient  Quantities  I 

Or  Out  Of  Stock 

csito 

Uw  itws 
UUar 

1 

1  MfeMilSt* 

1  N«.  ml 

\  •rSaraU 

N«a*l« 

1 

' - 

1 

1 

1 

i 

M«rchandite  Not  Carried 


Merchandiae  Not  Moviag  Aa  Rapidly  Aa  It  Should 
<!■  Y— r  _ 


Sttftealloaa 


Sales  Summary 

Copy  Totals  From  Tally 

Cash  1 

C.  0.  D. 

Dept. 

Churaes  1 

Salesclerk  No. 

Total 

Read  instructions  on  reverse  side 

Instructions 


FLOOR  MANAGER 

Give  each  Salesclerk,  regular  and  contingent,  a  copy  of 
this  form  with  the.  tally  envelope,  daily.  It  is  just  as  important 
that  this  form  be  filled  in  .>roperly  as  it  is  to  fill  in  the  tally, 

SALESCLERK 

Make  out  a  WANT  SLIP  for  all  merchandise  called  for 
and  not  in  stock. 

Summarize  on  this  form  all  merchandise  listed  on  your 
WANT  SLIPS.  Whenever  possible  enter  price,  color,  size,  etc. 
Always  specify  the  number  of  times  an  item  is  called  for,  the 
number  of  times  a  substitute  is  sold,  the  number  of  times  a 
special  order  is  taken,  and  the  number  of  times  no  sale  is  made. 

In  the  designated  space  on  the  stub  of  this  form  enter  the 
totals  of  the  sales  on  your  tally  or  tallies. 

Turn  this  form  in  with  your  tally  or  tallies  and  WANT 
SLIPS  nightly. 


ASSISTANT  BUYER 

Tear  off  perforated  stub  and  use  to  make  up  your  night 
report.  Give  upper  part  to  your  Buyer. 

BUYER 

Turn  this  form  over  to  your  merchandise  office  for  sum¬ 
mary  after  which  it  will  be  returned  to  you.  The  information 
on  this  form  is  invaluable.  After  you  use  the  information,  file 
these  forms  for  at  least  one  month. 


Form  9.  Daily  Information  Tally. 

Salesclerks  make  out  individual  want  slips  for  each  call,  using  Form  8.  At  the  end 
of  the  day,  they  fill  out  this  tally,  giving  a  breakdown  of  calls  as  to  the  number  of  substitutions, 
special  orders,  and  lost  sales.  The  tally  sheets  go  first  to  the  merchandise  office  for  tabulation 
and  then  to  the  buyer.  Note  the  sales  summary  printed  at  the  foot  of  this  form,  separated 
by  a  perforation.  Instructions  for  the  use  of  this  form  are  printed  on  the  reverse  side.  Size, 
8V2  by  5 Vi  inches. 


colors,  are  all  speedily  reflected  by 
the  want  slips.  Properly  used,  the 
want  slip  system,  in  the  words  of 
one  of  the  stores,  enables  the  mer¬ 
chandising  staff  to  “feel  the  pulse 
of  daily  business  and  supply  its 
needs.” 

Aside  from  its  importance  in 
show’ing  new  trends,  the  want  slip 
serves  also  as  an  added  check  on 
staple  stock  in  many  of  the  stores, 
and  helps  to  insure  a  good  assort¬ 
ment  of  both  staples  and  new  items. 

The  psychological  effect  upon  the 
buying  and  selling  staff  was  pointed 
out,  too,  in  a  number  of  the  replies. 
It  is  felt  in  some  stores  that  main¬ 
taining  records  of  customers’  wants 
helps  to  impress  upon  both  buyer 
and  salesperson  the  importance  of 
having  wanted  merchandise  in  stock. 

A  few  of  the  stores  value  the 
want  slip  for  the  check  it  offers 
upon  the  buyer’s  efficiency.  Others 


like  the  fact  that  their  higher  execu¬ 
tives  are  kept  in  touch  with  day-to- 
day  changes  in  customer  demand 
and  that  there  are  opportunities  for 
a  central  exchange  of  information 
on  wanted  merchandise — so  that, 
for  example,  basement  and  upstairs 
departments  can  compare  notes  on 
wants,  or  related  departments  can 
check  one  another  on  wanted  colors. 

When  the  want  slip  system  fails 
to  function  properly,  the  fault  is 
generally  laid  at  the  door  of  the 
buyers  or  salespeople.  Almost  every 
reporting  store  mentioned  the 
human  element,  rather  than  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  the  system,  as  the  factor 
responsible  for  its  success  or  failure. 

The  difficulty  of  overcoming  the 
negligence,  indifference,  or  careless¬ 
ness  of  salespeople  was  mentioned 
as  the  principal  shortcoming  of  the 
want  slip  system  by  a  large  number 
of  the  stores.  An  equal  number, 


however,  were  of  the  opinion  that 
its  success  or  failure  depends  upon 
the  buyer’s  interest.  If  the  buyer 
fails  to  require  information  about 
wants  from  his  salespeople,  if  he 
neglects  to  make  use  of  it  when  it 
is  in  his  hands,  or  if  he  takes  the 
attitude — as  many  buyers  do — that 
the  system  constitutes  a  check  or 
criticism  of  his  work,  it  is  usually 
futile  to  expect  good  results. 

Even  if  buyer  and  salesperson  are 
interested  and  willing  to  cooperate, 
it  is  nevertheless  necessary  to  follow 
them  up  constantly  according  to  the 
experience  of  reporting  stores.  To 
quote  from  one  of  the  replies : 
“Since  it  is  operated  by  human  be¬ 
ings,  the  system  requires  occasional 
stimulation  to  maintain  any  degree 
of  efficiency.”  Other  stores  point 
out  that  on  busy  days,  or  in  rush 
seasons,  the  pressure  of  other  work 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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The  Initial  Training  of  Salespeople 

BY  GEORGIA  F.  WITTICH 
Training  Director,  Stix,  Baer  and  Fuller  Co., 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Part  II:  Specific  Training  On  The  Job 


Thk  Bulletin  presents  a  sec¬ 
ond  and  final  article  on  the  in¬ 
duction  of  the  new  salesper¬ 
son.  Reporting  the  findings  of 
a  coininittee  selected  to  sur¬ 
vey  existing  plans  for  initial 
training,  these  articles,  supple¬ 
mented  hy  more  detailed 
schedules,  lesson  plans  and 
procedures,  will  he  repro¬ 
duced  subsequently  as  a  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Personnel 
Group.  Copies  of  the  entire 
report  will  be  made  available 
to  members  of  record  of  the 
group  on  request  before  June 
1,  1936. 


TRAINING  DIRECTOR  from 
the  west  coast,  commenting  on 
the  first  half  of  this  report, 
wrote  .  .  . 

‘‘To  us  the  most  important  phase 
of  initi.-il  training  is  not  the  instruc¬ 
tion  which  is  given  in  the  classroom. 
\Ve  are  more  concerned  with  what 
happens  to  the  salesgirl  after  she 
reaches  the  selling  department.  There 
is  definite  need  'for  more  indh'idual- 
ized  instruction  after  the  salesperson 
goes  onto  the  job.” 

This  is  encouraging  to  hear.  In¬ 
dividualized  instruction  given  by  a 
person  in  the  department,  who  still 
remembers  how  it  felt  to  be  new  and 
who  is  skillful  in  simplifying  new 
experience,  is  our  only  guarantee 
against  distress  and  even  failure  on 
the  part  of  the  new  salesperson. 
Most  of  the  new  person’s  difficulties 
result  from  sins  of  omission,  since 
she  is  too  often  thrown  into  action 
without  sufficient  preparation  on  the 
job.  Therefore  our  committee,  in 
completing  this  survey  of  initial 
training  and  how  it  can  meet  the 
needs  of  the  new  salesperson,  has 
devoted  the  second  half  of  its  analy¬ 
sis  to  a  study  of  the  various  methods 
employed  to  make  training  on  the 
floor  more  practical.  In  the  first  half 
of  this  report  w'e  spoke  of  job  phil¬ 
osophy,  job  mechanics  and  job  cour¬ 


age  as  the  three  fruits  of  general  in¬ 
itial  training.  There  is  a  fourth  and 
final  objective  of  equal  importance 
and  this  is  specific  and  adequate  job 
information. 

Before  the  new  worker  is  ready  to 
meet  any  customer  in  a  sale  of  hos¬ 
iery,  shoes,  shirts,  chairs  or  what¬ 
not,  she  needs  detailed  instruction 
in  the  merchandise  itself.  This  can 
be  given  only  on  the  selling  floor 
since  it  includes  where  and  how 
stock  is  kept,  what  its  prices  are,  in 
what  colors  it  comes,  and  finally  the 
best  selling  points  to  use  in  making 
it  interesting  to  the  customer.  The 
beginning  salesperson  is  capable  of 
learning  these  things  and  is  most 
willing  to  do  so,  but  often  she  re¬ 
mains  in  a  fog  because  we  do  not 
give  her  what  she  wants  and  needs 
to  know.  As  indicated  earlier,  this 
very  practical  phase  of  training  to 
be  most  effective  must  be  carefully 
correlated  with  instruction  in  vari¬ 
ous  system  procedures,  so  that  as 
the  new  job  experience  unfolds,  its 
different  aspects  may  be  clearly 
understood  and  synchronized. 

A  Friend  in  the  Department 

The  point  was  made  in  the  first 
article  that  the  new  salesperson 
should  be  assured  of  at  least  two 
people  on  whom  she  can  count  for 
help,  one  in  the  training  department 
and  one  in  the  selling  department. 
Who  this  person  on  the  selling  floor 
should  be  depends  upon  store  or¬ 
ganization  and  its  plan  for  delegat¬ 
ing  responsibility.  A  sponsor  system 
that  is  really  set  up  to  work  seems  to 
be  the  ideal  answer.  With  sponsors 
as  arms  of  the  training  division  in 
every  selling  section,  it  is  possible  to 
guarantee  to  the  new  salesperson 
that  irreducible  minimum  of  infor¬ 
mation  she  needs  to  start  her  job 
with  knowledge  and  confidence. 

To  make  the  transition  from  pre¬ 
liminary  training  to  the  selling  de¬ 
partment  as  smooth  as  possible,  it  is 
most  desirable  to  have  the  sponsor 
call  for  the  new  person  and  person¬ 


ally  conduct  her  to  the  selling  sec¬ 
tion.  If  this  can  not  possibly  be 
done,  introductory  cards  should  be 
used,  so  that  the  new  person  has 
some  tangible  bridge  between  the 
class  room  and  the  selling  floor. 
This  card  should  be  carried  to  the 
floor  manager  to  whom  she  will  re¬ 
port. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the 
sponsor  system.  In  one  form  or 
another  it  has  been  in  use  for  years. 
What  is  quite  new,  however,  is  mak¬ 
ing  it  work  effectively.  In  a  majority 
of  cases  it  has  been  cogent  on  paper 
but  not  on  the  selling  floor.  Many 
stores  discontinued  the  use  of  spon¬ 
sors  during  the  “lean  years.’’  In 
1935  less  than  50  per  cent  of  the 
stores  studied  by  this  committee 
used  sponsors,  with  the  explanation 
that  there  was  too  much  duplication 
between  sponsor  work  and  that  of 
the  assistant  buyer,  or  that  lack  of 
time  and  equipment  for  sponsor  fol¬ 
low  up  made  the  system  impractical. 
These  reasons  may  have  seemed 
valid  under  the  pressure  of  con¬ 
ditions,  but  is  it  not  even  more  valid 
to  put  new  salespeople  onto  the  job 
with  adequate  preparation?  Find 
answers  in  your  store  to  these 
questions : 

How  many  customers  are  turned 
away  by  new  and  uninformed  sales¬ 
people  because  they  are  ignorant  of 
the  stock  and  its  location? 

How  many  customers  are  made 
irritable  and  how  many  sales  are 
lost  because  of  lack  of  merchandise 
knowledge  ? 

How  manv  department  rules  are 
broken  about  which  the  salesperson 
has  never  been  told? 

How  many  salespeople  are  un¬ 
happy  in  their  positions,  and  leave 
early  in  their  employment,  because 
they  are  unable  to  buck  the  diffi¬ 
culties  and  adjustments  of  the  new 
experience  alone? 

Testimony  at  the  recent  N.  R.  D. 
G.  A.  convention  left  little  doubt 
that  the  new  salesperson  needs  the 
help  of  some  one  person  in  the  sell¬ 
ing  department,  a  person  who  is 
familiar  with  the  merchandise,  who 
has  enough  ability,  enough  time,  and 
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enough  incentive  to  assume  a  re¬ 
sponsible  part  in  her  preliminary 
instruction.  The  average  assistant 
buyer  already  carries  too  heavy  a 
load  to  be  able  to  discharge  this 
additional  task  satisfactorily.  It 
should  be  delegated  to  another 
member  of  the  selling  department, 
an  employee  w'ho  has  potential  ex¬ 
ecutive  ability  and  who  accepts  this 
responsibility  for  supervision  as  an 
opportunity  for  further  personal  de¬ 
velopment. 

Making  Sponsors  Effective 

The  si)onsor  plan  will  work  when 
consideration  is  given  to  these  four 
basic  principles: 

First — A  belief  on  the  part  of 
management  in  the  necessity  of  ade¬ 
quate  job  instruction  before  job 
performance  iK'gins.  Only  with  this 
belief  will  the  necessary  arrange¬ 
ments  within  the  department  be 
made.  A  store  wide  sponsor  plan 
will  cost  something  in  time  and 
money,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  small  additional  expenditure  will 
soon  pay  for  itself  in  better  adjusted 
salespeople,  in  fewer  irritated  cus¬ 
tomers.  When  a  new  person  starts 
selling  before  she  is  equipped  to  do 
so,  she  suffers,  the  customer  suffers, 
and  through  them  the  store  suffers. 

Second — A  definitely  worked  out 
plan  for  a  s{X)nsor  to  follow.  The 
training  department  should  provide 
basic  instruction  formulas  which 
can  be  supplemented  by  each  spon¬ 
sor  in  the  language  of  her  specific 
department. 

Third — Time  so  arranged  that  the 
sponsor  can  actually  work  with  the 
new  person.  Too  often  the  perfect 
plan  for  sponsors  goes  amiss  be¬ 
cause  the  sponsor  is  not  given  the 
time  for  uninterrupted  instruction. 
All  initial  training  should  unques¬ 
tionably  be  done  at  the  expense  of 
the  store.  Some  stores  find  it  ad¬ 
visable  to  do  sponsoring  before  or 
after  store  hours  and  to  adjust  work¬ 
ing  schedules  accordingly.  They  feel 
that  sponsor  training  during  store 
hours  creates  difficulties.  One  diffi¬ 
culty  is  that  a  customer  cannot  be 
expected  to  understand  when  a 
salesperson  is  a  salesperson  and 
when  she  is  a  sponsor.  If  she  comes 
into  a  department  and  sees  every 
salesperson  busy  with  customers, 
she  will  wait  for  service  a  reason¬ 
able  amount  of  time  but  if  she  walks 
in  and  sees  two  employees  talking, 
that’s  another  story !  However,  the 
committee  thinks  that  if  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  sufficiently  well  staffed  to 
permit  the  sponsor  to  drop  out  of 


service  circulation  without  upsetting 
service,  it  is  liighly  desirable  to 
sponsor  with  as  little  alteration 
from  set  schedules  as  possible.  As 
an  alternative,  night  sponsoring,  in 
use  now  in  several  of  the  larger 
stores,  has  the  advantage  of  a  quiet 
store,  no  interruptions,  and  com¬ 
plete  stocks.  Where  this  plan  is  fol¬ 
lowed  there  must  be  a  careful  ad¬ 
justment  of  day  hours  to  compensate 
for  the  hours  spent  at  night. 

Fourth — A  plan  of  sponsor  re¬ 
muneration  for  time  and  effort  sf>ent 
in  training  and  supervision  in  any 
store  not  on  a  straight  salary  basis. 
The  sponsor  can  hardly  be  penal¬ 
ized  fo  rthis  added  responsibility ; 
she  must  lx?  paid  for  it,  and  paid  in 
proportion  to  what  she  does.  Quota 
allowance  as  a  form  of  remuneration 
is  vague,  credit  for  sales  of  new 
people  is  unsatisfactory,  expecting 
the  sponsor  to  do  it  for  the  honor 
involved  is  unreasonable.  The  most 
satisfactory  plan  revealed  to  us  paid 
the  sponsor  per  person  as  she  train¬ 
ed.  Some  stores  pay  a  dollar  for 
each  new  person  handled.’’ One  store 
pays  by  the  hour,  which  seems  to 
us  the  most  equitable  arrangement 
of  all.  since  different  people  on  the 
same  job  require  varying  amounts 
of  the  sponsor’s  time.’  This  store 
pays  25  cents  an  hour,  on  the  theory 
that  this  will  compensate  the  spon¬ 
sor  for  commission  on  sales  lost,  and 
50  cents  an  hour  for  time  spent  at 
night.  There  may  be  management 
conservatives  who  will  fear  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  inflation  of  time  in  such 
a  plan,  but*^he  executives  in  this 
particular  store  report  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  honor  on  the  part  of  spon¬ 
sors  in  reporting  accurately  the 
time  spent. '\  Why  shouldn’t  there 
be  ?  ''The  sponsor  should  be  selected 
as  potential  executive  material,  and 
as  such  can  be  counted  on  to  play 
the  game  without  constant  super- 
vision.4ln  this  same  plan,  the  spon¬ 
sor  is  not  paid  until  the  new  person 
has  given  satisfactory  evidence, 
through  a  check  up  questionnaire, 
that  she  has  mastered  the  material 
covered.  This  puts  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  sponsor,  and  seemed 
to  us  a  rather  neat  way  of  giving 
her  a  material  incentive  for  doing 
the  best  possible  job. 

Duties  of  a  Sponsor 

Sponsor  duties  vary  somewhat  in 
stores  employing  the  plan,  but  cover 
three  general  classifications. 

The  sponsor  is  a  hostess,  who  has 
the  task  of  welcoming  the  new 
person,  and  making  her  feel  at  home 


in  new  and  strange  surroundings. 

This  calls  for  social  mindetlness  and 
sympathetic  understanding. 

'I’he  sjionsor  is  a  teacher,  who  must 
be  able  to  organize  material,  cata¬ 
logue  it  as  of  major  and  secondary 
importance,  and  present  it  convinc¬ 
ingly.  She  should  l)e  patient  with 
new  people,  and  at  the  same  time 
forceful  enough  to  impress  them 
with  the  importance  of  getting  every¬ 
thing  possible  out  of  the  instruction. 

The  sponsor  is  a  suf'en'isor.  In 
addition  to  the  formal  organized  in¬ 
struction  which  she  gives  during  the 
first  few  days,  she  maintains  a  casual 
hut  watchful  eye  over  the  new  per¬ 
son.  She  corrects  mistakes  before 
they  become  habits,  makes  sugges¬ 
tions,  and  directs  wherever  she  can. 

In  this  supervising  capacity,  casu¬ 
al  work  with  the  new  person  con¬ 
tinues  for  some  time.J^  After  a  cer¬ 
tain  period  of  selling  experience, 
there  should  Ite  a  formal  follow  up 
through  review,  questionnaire,  true 
and  false  tests,  or  whatever  means 
of  check  u])  tnay  be  employed.  This 
follow  up  is  (juite  as  essential  as  the 
original  instruction,  and  should  cul¬ 
minate  finally  in  a  rating  which 
gives  the  sponsor’s  impression  of 
the  new  person’s  fitness  for  the  job.  ’’ 
Simultaneously  with  the  check  up 
on  stock  location,  merchandise  in¬ 
formation,  etc.,  there  should  be  a 
system  check  up,  emanating  from 
the  training  department  and  con¬ 
tinuing  the  plan  of  constant  syn¬ 
chronization  between  floor  and  class 
room  training. 

As  indicated  before,  the  ideal 
sponsor  should  have  those  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  make  her  potential 
executive  material.  One  store  in  de¬ 
fining  sponsor  duties  explains  that 
“the  sponsor  also  acts  as  second 
assistant  and  so  has  the  complete 
support  of  the  section  manager  and 
buyer.  In  many  instances  she  pre¬ 
pares  all  bulletins,  and  does  research 
work  on  merchandise  subjects.  She 
also  assists  the  section  manager  in 
solving  his  personal  problems,  and 
in  planning  sales  meetings.’’ 

A  Promotional  Job 

Experience  as  sponsor  is  certain¬ 
ly  excellent  preparation  for  greater 
responsibility  in  either  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  merchandising  division.  It 
is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  a  per¬ 
son  with  a  developed  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  other  people,  with 
the  ability  to  get  them  to  work  with 
her,  will  make  a  better  assistant 
buyer,  service  supervisor  or  training 
assistant  than  a  person  without  this 
proficiency  and  experience.  Under 
the  close  supervision  of  the  training 
supervisor,  she  is  getting  excellent 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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C.  M.  D.  Plans  Timely  Chicago  Convention  Sessions 
in  Anticipation  of  Largest  Get-Together  of  Department  Store 

Credit  Men  in  Years 


Every  business  has  its  prob¬ 
lems — some  important,  some 
not — whether  it  be  manufactur¬ 
ing,  wholesaling,  or  retailing.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  problems  of  a  busi¬ 
ness  are  subject  to  change.  What 
may  have  been  given  scant  notice 
yesterday  may  become  a  thing  of 
vital  significance  tomorrow. 

During  the  past  few  years  increas¬ 
ing  expense  on  one  hand  and  de¬ 
creasing  mark-ups  on  the  other  have, 
for  example,  certainly  been  of  con¬ 
siderable  concern  to  the  retailer. 

New  Aspects  of  Credit  Sales 

A  new  problem  which  has  just 
come  over  the  horizon  and  which 
in  the  past  has  not  always  attracted 
the  attention  of  retailers  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  might  have,  is  that  of 
present  day  credit  selling  in  all  its 
various  ramifications.  During  the 
last  twelve  months  in  particular  it 
has  come  more  and  more  to  the 
forefront  of  retail  events.  In  fact, 
J.  W.  Laughlin,  General  Manager 
of  Hale  Brothers,  San  Francisco, 
recently  wrote  us:  “I  know  of  no 
subject  that  should  engage  the  seri¬ 
ous  attention  of  retail  management 
today  to  a  greater  degree  than  re¬ 
tail  credit  extension,  and  I  shall  be 
very  pleased  to  receive  from  you  any 
reports  or  data  on  this  subject  which 
you  may  get  out  from  time  to  time.” 

To  quote  another  authority,  Alex¬ 
ander  Kaylin  wrote  recently  under 
the  heading  of  “Fine  Opportunity 
for  C.M.D.” :  “And  now  a  word  to 
the  Credit  Management  Division  of 
the  NRDGA.  You  have  an  unusual 
opportunity  to  make  convention  his¬ 
tory  with  the  way  you  handle  the 
subject  of  credit  next  June.  Keep 
away  from  the  didactic  presentation, 
and  keep  the  tone  practical.  There 
is  a  legitimate  place  for  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  principles,  but  give  first  posi¬ 
tion  to  procedures.  Tell  what  stores 


have  actually  done,  not  what  they 
might  do.  There’s  page  one  news 
in  your  material,  if  you  make  it 
plain  and  understandable.  Don’t 
throw  away  this  chance  for  putting 
yourself  on  the  retail  map.” 

The  Convention  Coiiiinittee 

As  an  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Division 
charged  with  the  re.sponsihility  of 


H.  C.  Hendrix 

Chairman,  C.M.D.  Convention 
Program  Committee 

keeping  our  member  merchants  sup¬ 
plied  with  up-to-date  information  on 
credit  selling  practices,  we  are  doing 
our  utmost  to  present  at  our  Third 
Annual  Convention,  to  be  held  in 
Chicago  in  June,  data  that  will  be  at 
once  constructive  and  helpful.  To 
make  sure  of  this  Chairman  Martens 
appointed  a  practical  executive  for 
the  important  post  of  Chairman  of 
the  Convention  Program  Committee. 
He  is  H.  C.  Hendrix,  Assistant 
Treasurer  of  Kaufman  Straus  Co., 


Louisville,  Ky.  Coburn  Hendrix,  as 
he  is  more  familiarly  known  to  the 
credit  fraternity,  started  his  depart¬ 
ment  store  career  with  Loveman, 
Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala¬ 
bama,  in  1923.  In  19M  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Louisville  unit  of 
the  City  Stores  system,  with  which 
he  has  established  an  unblemished 
record  in  his  job,  having  also  been 
elected  President  of  the  Retail  Mer¬ 
chants  Credit  Men’s  Association  of 
Louisville,  some  years  ago.  At  our 
own  Convention  last  year,  he  pre¬ 
sented  a  paper  on  “The  Credit  De¬ 
partment  as  a  Sales  Promotion  Fac¬ 
tor”  which  was  especially  singled 
out  for  comment  by  Mr.  Kaylin, 
who  wrote  in  this  connection :  “If 
the  reading  of  this  one  talk  and  the 
discussion  that  followed  does  not  re¬ 
pay  you,  with  interest,  for  the  $2  it 
costs  you  to  get  a  copy  of  the  (en¬ 
tire)  proceedings,  this  writer  should 
go  into  another  business.” 

All  this  is  by  way  of  introduction 
to  assure  you  that  the  planning  and 
management  of  the  Third  Annual 
Convention  is  in  able  and  well- 
tested  hands.  Other  members  on  the 
Convention  Committee  are  Erwin 
Kant  of  Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wisconsin;  David  Bolen  of 
Younker  Bros.,  Des  Moines,  Iowa; 
and  Harley  J.  Boyle  of  The  Cres¬ 
cent.  Spokane,  Washington. 

This  brings  us  to  a  brief  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  two  outstanding  sessions 
of  the  C.  M.  D.  conclave,  each 
planned  and  prepared  for  under  tlie 
guidance  of  progressive  credit  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

The  Installment  Selling  Study 

Because  of  its  timely  importance 
w’e  mention  our  Installment  Selling 
Study  first.  Ben  Wright,  Credit 
Manager  of  LaSalle  &  Koch  Com¬ 
pany  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been  ap- 
(Cotitiuued  on  page  36) 
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Customer  Analysis — A  Means  to  Credit 
Department  Sales  Promotion 

BY  CHARLES  H.  DICKEN 

Credit  Manager,  The  Wni.  Taylor  Son  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


•  An  address  made  before  the 
Credit  Group  of  the  Retail  Research 
Association  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

UNTOLD  mineral  wealth  lay 
dormant  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth  for  century  upon  cen¬ 
tury,  awaiting  the  coming  of  the  ex¬ 
plorer  to  discover  its  physical  exist¬ 
ence.  And  'even  after  discovery, 
many  of  our  finest  and  most  expen¬ 
sive  minerals  of  today  were  consid¬ 
ered  valueless  because  no  one  had 
found  an  economical  use  for  them. 

Although  discovery  and  utility 
were  necessary,  the  development  of 
this  huge  wealth  could  never  have 
been  possible  until  some  ingenious 
individual  devised  an  economical 
method  of  extracting  the  mineral 
from  its  ore.  The  cost  of  this  pro¬ 
cess  of  extraction  had  to  be  low 
enough  to  enable  the  finished  prod¬ 
uct  to  be  sold  at  a  profit. 

For  many  years,  aluminum  was 
looked  upon  as  a  curiosity.  It  was 
only  after  the  celebrated  Charles 
Martin  Hall  discovered  a  method  of 
separating  the  mineral  from  its  ore, 
a  method  which  eliminated  previous 
difficulties  and  expense,  that  alumi¬ 
num  became  one  of  our  most  ex¬ 
tensively  used  minerals.  A  mere 
change  in  the  method  of  mining  rev¬ 
olutionized  this  industry. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
a  mine  to  be  abandoned  because  the 
expense  of  mining  amounts  to  more 
than  the  product  mined.  It  is  quite 
possible,  however,  that  processes 
will  be  discovered  which  will  enable 
the  profitable  reopening  of  such 
mines. 

All  of  this  may  sound  extremely 
irrelevant  to  my  subject,  which  has 
to  do  with  the  promoting  of  charge 
business  through  the  use  of  infor¬ 
mation  stored  away  in  our  credit 
files.  However,  I  like  to  think  of 
these  vast  mines  of  information  con¬ 
cerning  our  individual  charge  cus¬ 
tomers  as  being  something  buried 
away  and  which  does  need  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  some  plan,  which  will  en¬ 
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able  us  to  profitably  extract  and 
utilize  it. 

Few  of  us,  indeed,  need  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  physical  existence  of  this 
information.  We  resemble  ancient 
man  who  knew  gold  existed,  but 
didn’t  know  what  to  do  about  it. 
We  realize  that  our  charge  account 
records  tell  us  a  great  deal  about 
our  individual  charge  customer,  his 
approximate  income,  his  position, 
type  of  neighborhood  in  which  he 
lives,  and  his  and  his  family’s  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  the  price  lines  he  seems 
most  interested  in,  and  the  type  of 
clothes  he  buys.  There  are  many 
other  facts  available. 

Using  the  Facts 

Although  we  can  safely  assume 
that  we  all  know  untold  quantities 
of  information  are  available,  we  are 
apparently  by  no  means  agreed  that 
this  information  has  value  in  the 
promotion  of  charge  business.  I  like 
to  think  that  the  individuals  who 
will  not  concede  the  value  of  the  use 
of  this  information  are  in  the  mi¬ 
nority.  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of 
us  feel  that  the  information  we  de¬ 
velop  and  have  access  to  should  and 
could  play  a  vital  part  in  the  lives 
of  our  stores.  Perhaps  we  are  not 
quite  sure  how  this  information 
should  be  developed  and  utilized, 
but  we  recognize  its  value  and  are 
hopeful  that  some  day  we  will  find 
the  answer. 

In  support  of  this  theory,  I  ask 
that  you  imagine  yourselves  as  pro¬ 
prietors  of  small  stores,  so  small 
that  you  know  quite  intimately  many 
of  your  customers.  You  know  their 
station  in  life,  their  business,  and 
the  kind  of  merchandise  they  buy. 
You  know  if  they  spend  most  of 
their  money  with  you  or  your  com¬ 
petitor.  Is  it  possible  that  you  could 
not  utilize  this  information  ?  Suppose 
you  had  a  small  quantity  of  higher 
priced  suits  you  were  anxious  to 
move.  Wouldn’t  you  immediately 
think  of  the  names  of  your  custom¬ 
ers  who  always  purchased  in  that 
approximate  price  line?  Wouldn’t 


this  list  of  men  be  your  most  likely 
customers  and  wouldn’t  your  adver¬ 
tising  problem  be  simple? 

And  how  about  the  chap  you 
know  who  buys  the  bulk  of  his 
purchases  from  your  competitor? 
Wouldn’t  you  make  it  your  business 
to  tell  him  about  every  special  event 
in  your  store?  When  he  came  in, 
wouldn’t  you  make  sure  that  he  saw 
and  heard  the  story  about  some  of 
the  best  buys  you  had  that  day? 
Wouldn’t  you  go  out  of  your  way  to 
Ije  especially  nice  to  this  customer? 
And  wouldn’t  your  attitude  be  about 
the  same  toward  the  former  custom¬ 
er  who  no  longer  buys  from  you? 
Yes,  I  think  you  would  be  most 
fortunate  in  knowing  so  much  about 
your  customer. 

Wouldn’t  this  information  be 
equally  important  to  the  large  de¬ 
partment  store  of  today?  Most  em¬ 
phatically  yes !  Fortunately,  it  is 
available.  And  so  if  we  compare  the 
progress  already  made  with  that  of 
the  mining  industry  described  earlier 
in  this  paper,  we  can  logically  as¬ 
sume  that  we  have  arrived  at  the 
point  where  we  have  the  knowledge 
of  the  physical  existence  of  certain 
information  and  also  that  we  are 
convinced  that  this  information 
could  be  of  great  value.  If  this  be 
true,  why  are  only  a  few  stores 
utilizing  the  information  for  charge 
sales  promotion? 

The  answer  is  sad,  but  simple. 
Like  the  miner,  we  are  awaiting  the 
discovery  of  some  method  of  eco¬ 
nomically  extracting  the  desirable 
information  and  assembling  it  into  a 
usable  form.  We  also  need  some 
help  in  determining  just  exactly 
which  information  is  desirable  and 
can  be  used  profitably  and  which  in¬ 
formation  is  of  extremely  interesting 
character  but  in  use  equally  costly. 

Not  so  many  years  ago,  many 
stores  were  interested  and  embarked 
on  programs  of  customer  analysis 
and  customer  control.  These  words 
perhaps  bring  sad  memories  to  many 
of  you  because  out  of  the  total  num¬ 
ber  of  stores  using  one  of  various 
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plans,  a  very  small  percentage  in¬ 
deed  are  continuing  with  this  type  of 
work.  There  are,  of  course,  some 
notable  exceptions. 

It  would  seem  that  the  very  fact 
that  a  large  majority  of  stores  have 
discontinued  customer  analysis  and 
customer  control  would  indicate  that 
there  has  been  a  fallacy  in  the  theo¬ 
ries  advanced  in  this  paper.  On  the 
other  hand,  can  any  procedure  which 
obviously  has  the  ramifications  of 
customer  control  and  customer  an¬ 
alysis  be  tried  and  tested  in  such  a 
very  few  years? 

You  are  all  well  aware  of  the  ac¬ 
tion  taken  by  most  stores.  Customer 
control  and  customer  analysis  had 
become  popular.  The  controller  and 
the  credit  man  became  interested 
and  sold  the  management.  In  many, 
many  cases  the  publicity  division 
was  not  entirely  sold  and  in  most 
cases  the  merchandise  division  was 
merely  vaguely  aware  of  what  was 
hapi)ening.  I  think  the  controller 
and  credit  manager  became  intrigued 
with  the  different  types  of  informa¬ 
tion  they  would  be  able  to  produce, 
but  I  doubt  if  the  proper  thought 
and  foresight  on  the  part  of  the  three 
divisions,  publicity,  control,  and 
merchandise,  was  expended  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  decision  as  to  just  what  type 
of  information  should  he  used.  Many 
of  the  stores  went  boldly  into  the 
plan,  spending  thousands  of  dollars 
for  equipment  and  then  not  so  very 
long  after  installation,  it  would  be¬ 
come  necessary  for  the  control  divi¬ 
sion  to  continually  remind  the  pub¬ 
licity  division  that  they  were  not  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  information 
developed. 

With  such  beginnings,  is  it  much 
wonder  that  after  the  depression  be¬ 
came  apparent,  and  we  were  all  in 
the  throes  of  expense  reduction  pro¬ 
grams,  customer  control  and  cus¬ 
tomer  analysis  became  one  of  the 
luxuries  of  the  store  and  was  one  of 
the  first  ventures  to  be  abandoned? 

The  consequences  were  unfortu¬ 
nate.  In  the  first  place,  it  soured 
many  credit  men  on  the  entire  pro¬ 
gram.  They  felt  something  like  this : 
“We  tried  it.  We  threw  it  out  be¬ 
cause  it  didn’t  work.”  And  because 
of  this  attitude,  we  find  that  today 
we  have  witnessed  the  birth  and 
nearly  the  death  of  an  idea  that  was 
destined  to  be  an  important  factor  in 
our  business.  And  although  there  is 
apparently  a  recent  revival,  albeit 
somewhat  confined,  much  has  been 
lost,  due  to  lack  of  research  and 
study  during  the  last  few  years.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  great  study  and 


experimentation  has  ever  really 
been  done. 

Routine  Store  Practice 

As  an  example  of  this  fact,  let  us 
analyze  what  is  l)eing  done  by  most 
stores  in  order  to  revive  inactive  ac¬ 
counts,  a  feature  of  charge  account 
promotion  which,  by  the  way,  has 
fared  somewhat  better  than  custom¬ 
er  control  and  analysis.  Years  ago, 
someone  conceived  an  idea.  It  was 
to  write  to  an  inactive  customer,  be¬ 
ginning  :  “My  dear  Mrs.  Jones,”  and 
ending  with  the  flattering  signature 
of  the  General  Manager  or  Presi¬ 
dent.  asking  the  customer  why  she 
hadn’t  used  her  charge  account  and 
expressing  much  concern  and  anxi¬ 
ety  over  the  inactivity.  That  idea 
was  horn,  as  I  said,  years  ago,  and 
yet  today.  I’ll  wager  most  of  the 
.stores  doing  this  type  of  promotion 
use  essentially  the  same  appeal.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  the  idea,  ex¬ 
cept  that  I  think  it  is  over-worked 
anfl  I  do  not  think  it  particularly 
appropriate  during  a  period  of  de¬ 
pression  when  the  almost  obvious 
reasons  the  account  was  inactive 
were  personal  matters  involving 
finances,  w'hich,  of  course,  was  none 
of  the  store’s  business.  My  point  is 
this.  Isn’t  it  probably  reasonable  to 
assume  that  if  even  a  small  amount 
of  thought,  study,  research  and  ex¬ 
perimentation  had  been  expended 
for  any  given  period  of  time,  at  least 
one  or  two  new  ideas  would  have 
been  forthcoming?  Perhaps  a  week¬ 
ly,  semi-monthly,  or  monthly  news 
letter  or  folder  filled  with  news  of 
the  store  and  the  period’s  outstand¬ 
ing  values.  The  typ>e  of  thing  we 
mentioned  earlier  in  this  paper  that 
you  would  do  if  you  had  your  own 
little  store.  Lack  of  any  new  ideas, 
again  of  course  with  some  outstand¬ 
ing  exceptions,  proves  conclusively, 
at  least  to  me,  that  there  has  been 
a  definite  stagnation  and  lack  of  co¬ 
operation  among  the  three  divisions 
in  any  store  that  should  be  inter¬ 
ested.  And  so  I  am  not  willing  to 
concede  that  there  has  been  a  fallacy 
in  our  logic  which  indicates  that, 
first,  there  is  a  maize  of  information 
available  in  our  credit  office  records, 
and  second,  that  this  information 
could  be  profitably  utilized  in  the 
successful  promotion  of  additional 
charge  business. 

The  fact  still  remains  that  it  is 
up  to  us  to  develop  this  vast  re¬ 
source.  We  must  take  the  initiative 
in  seeing  that  the  proper  study,  ex¬ 
perimentation,  and  cooperation  is 
given. 


I  realize  that  many  credit  men 
sum  up  the  entire  program  and  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  cu-stomer  control  and 
analysis  somewhat  in  this  manner. 
“Oh,  customer  analysis  and  custom¬ 
er  control.  You  mean  we  should 
find  out  which  of  our  customers  buy 
in  the  furniture  department,  hut 
don’t  buy  in  the  drapery  depart¬ 
ment  ?  That’s  silly.  We  can’t  have 
all  the  business.  The  customer  likes 
to  buy  drapes  from  our  competitor 
and  you  are  not  going  to  change  that 
fact  by  writing  her  a  letter”.  .\nd 
with  these  words  the  whole  theory 
is  lightly  discarded  as  unsound  and 
impractical.  What  these  individuals 
fail  to  see  is  that  they  spoke  of  just 
one  of  the  hundreds  of  possibilities 
offered  by  the  program.  And  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  I’m  not  so  sure  that 
they  are  correct  in  their  statement 
for  if  they  were,  wouldn’t  it  be  a 
rather  hopeless  task  to  obtain  new 
customers  for  the  drapery  depart¬ 
ment  or  for  the  store  as  a  whole  no 
matter  what  method  was  used? 

What  after  all  this  should  be 
done?  Realizing  that  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  make  definite 
suggestions  due  to  peculiar  situa¬ 
tions  within  the  individual  store,  I 
will  restrict  my  suggestions  to  gen¬ 
eralities.  I  believe  that  the  credit 
manager  will  have  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive.  It  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
sell  the  idea  to  the  publicity  director. 
Roth  of  these  men  will  have  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  merchandise  division  with 
the  possibilities  and  aspects  of  the 
plan.  If  these  men  then  can  agree 
that  the  plan  has  possibilities,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  to  start  on  a 
very  limited  scale.  Look  upon  the 
initial  operation  as  a  period  of  ex¬ 
perimentation.  Pick  out  one  depart¬ 
ment  or  one  division.  Go  over  the 
plan  with  the  buyer  or  merchandise 
manager.  Let  the  publicity  director 
and  tlie  merchandise  manager  de¬ 
termine  the  type  of  information  they 
require,  the  type  they  think  would 
do  the  most  good.  The  credit  man’s 
job  should  be  finding  a  satisfactory 
and  efficient  method  of  obtaining 
this  information.  At  first,  a  home¬ 
made  method  should  be  adequate. 
After  the  information  is  available, 
the  publicity  director  and  merchan¬ 
dise  manager  can  work  out  a  definite 
program  for  a  definite  period  of 
time.  Experiments  could  be  made 
with  different  types  of  information 
and  different  types  of  appeal.  Set 
out  with  the  idea  that  the  plan 
should  accomplish  something  defi¬ 
nite  and  that  if  failure  is  first  en- 
CContimied  on  page  36) 
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Payroll  Budgeting  and  Payroll  Control 

BY  FRANK  KARGER 

Planning  Manager,  Ed.  Schuster  &  (>o.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


IX  nuKlern  business  today  we  are 
obliged  to  set  uj)  budgets  and 
control  expenditures  systematic¬ 
ally.  I-et  us.  therefore,  examine 
briefly  the  purpose  of  a  budget  and 
the  results  to  be  accomplished.  A 
budget  is  primarily  a  plan ;  in  oper¬ 
ation  it  Ix'comes  a  guide ;  to  man¬ 
agement  it  is  a  measure  of  accom¬ 
plishment  :  and  to  the  individual  de¬ 
partment  supervisor  it  acts  as  an 
incentive. 

The  Payroll  Budget  is  primarily  a 
plan.  It  is  the  working  out,  in  pay¬ 
roll  dollars,  of  the  necessary  man 
power  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  the  store  as  set  forth  in  the  mer¬ 
chandise  plans,  the  promotional 
plans,  the  operating  plans,  etc. 

In  daily  operation  this  same  bud¬ 
get  Ixcomes  a  guide.  Months  and 
weeks  in  advance,  it  is  formulated 
and  laid  out  to  indicate  a  safe 
course.  With  absolute  accuracy  it 
charts  safe  and  sane  operation, 
gives  due  warning  of  danger  spots, 
and  indicates  the  course  of  action 
to  be  taken  just  as  plainly  as  the 
mariner’s  compass.  .And  so,  if  the 
course  of  action  is  laid  out  with  the 
budget  as  a  guide,  and  with  it  we 
mix  good  judgment  as  to  the  cross 
currents  and  the  exigencies  of  daily 
operation,  the  goal  will  be  reached. 

To  management,  the  budget  sys¬ 
tem  is  a  measure  of  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Watched  from  day  to  day, 
week  to  week  and  month  to  month 
it  clearly  indicates  whether  each  and 
every  department,  and  each  and 
every  salesperson  in  the  business,  is 
carr\’ing  his  or  her  share  of  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  a  successful  conclu¬ 
sion.  In  the  complexity  of  modern 
business  it  is  nigh  impossible  for 
management  to  check  the  efficiency 
of  every  function  without  having 
set  up  these  standards  of  operation 
— the  budget. 

And,  lastly,  to  the  individual  de¬ 
partment  heads  the  budget  is  a  pow¬ 
erful  incentive ;  a  powerful  incen¬ 
tive  not  only  to  meet  the  standards 
set  in  the  budget,  but  to  exceed  them 
at  every  conceivable  opportunity. 
And  under  this  stimulus,  it  is  sur¬ 
prising  what  ingenuity  in  operation. 


and  in  labor  and  e.x])ense  savings 
will  lx  developed.  For  the  Ixnefits 
of  this  stimulating  action  alone,  the 
budget  system  is  well  wt)rtb  while. 

There  is  an  important  difference 
in  the  approach  to  the  budget  plan, 
depending  upon  whether  your  bud¬ 
get  figures  are  “goal”  figures  or 
whether  they  are  (for  want  of  a 
Ixtter  term)  “reasonable  of  accom¬ 
plishment”  figures.  Generally  peo¬ 
ple  take  pride  in  doing  a  better 
job  than  is  expected  of  them.  If, 
therefore,  budget  figures  are  set  so 
close  that  there  is  no  possible  op¬ 
portunity  of  reaching  or  exceeding 
the  figures,  you  destroy  the  very 
incentive  which  vim  are  trying  to 
build  up.  and  you  put  into  your 
budget  the  sting  of  the  lash.  In  set¬ 
ting  the  budget  for  each  depart¬ 
ment  consider  carefully  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  the  department  being  able 
to  meet  the  figures  and  lay  out  the 
budget  on  a  basis  of  what  may  rea¬ 
sonably  be  accomplished.  The  in¬ 
centive  value  of  your  budget  will 
help  to  carry  the  department  and 
the  department  head  will  strive  to 
make  a  showing  in  excess  of  the 
budget  requirements. 

Developing  the  Payroll  Budget 

The  development  of  the  payroll 
budget  is  neither  difficult  nor  com¬ 
plex. 

As  stated  before,  the  budget  is  a 
plan  of  operation  for  the  depart¬ 
ment,  so  the  first  step  is  to  set  up 
this  plan. 

To  start  with  you  should  have 
developed  and  have  at  hand  a  rea¬ 
sonably  accurate  annual  budget  pic¬ 
ture  or  financial  forecast,  wdth  a 
breakdown  of  the  proposed  allow¬ 
able  expenses,  by  departments  and 
accounts.  Along  with  this  you  should 
have  a  comprehensive  sales  plan, 
a  well  organized  promotional  plan, 
an  activities  plan  covering  new 
activities,  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tions  and  an  operating  plan  for  the 
coming  year.  This  is  asking  for  a 
lot  of  information,  and  because  of 
the  rapid  changes  that  take  place  in 
modern  department  store  operation 
this  information  may  not  always  be 


as  accurate  as  it  should  lx.  But, 
after  all.  if  it  is  compiled  with  care, 
it  may  lx  rea.sonably  relied  uixm. 
Your  .sales  forecast  should  be  broken 
down  by  months  and  weeks — and 
even  by  days— and  it  may  surjxise 
you  how  accurately  this  may  lx 
done !  In  addition  to  the  alK)ve  esti¬ 
mates  and  programs,  it  is  neces.sary 
to  have  a  payroll,  listing  name  and 
rate,  a  plan  of  salary  increases,  and 
a  plan  covering  vacations  and  vaca¬ 
tion  replacements.  And  finally,  a 
copy  of  last  year’s  budget  and  last 
year’s  actual  performance. 

In  setting  a  budget  for  an  indi¬ 
vidual  department  it  is  a  mistake  to 
say  to  the  supervisor.  “You  have 
$5(XX)  to  spend  in  your  department 
— prorate  it  over  the  52  weeks.” 
Instead,  analyze  the  functions  and 
duties  of  the  department  and  the 
amount  of  work  to  lx  done,  then 
figure  out  the  amount  of  help  that 
will  lx  needed  week  by  week  (and 
even  day  by  day  in  some  depart¬ 
ments)  to  do  this  job.  If  then  the 
total  estimated  cost  exceeds  the 
amount  that  should  be  allowed  the 
department,  it  should  be  recognized 
at  that  time,  and  a  study  of  the 
work  of  the  department  made  be¬ 
fore  the  budget  is  closed.  A  plan 
shoukl  then  be  worked  out  and 
agreed  upon  for  the  operation  of  the 
department,  and  if  the  cost  of  that 
plan  exceeds  what  is  believed  to  be 
an  allowable  plan,  the  department 
should  be  watched  most  carefully. 

The  first  step  in  setting  up  the 
budget  for  the  coming  year  (or  a 
shorter  period  if  you  so  choose)  is 
to  call  each  department  head  into 
conference  and  explain  to  him  or 
her  what  you  are  trying  to  do. 

The  plan  of  this  conference  with 
each  supervisor  should  be  worked 
out  carefully  in  advance,  for  it  will 
either  make  or  break  your  budget 
plan. 

Unless  you  convey  a  clear  under¬ 
standing  of  the  plan  to  the  indi¬ 
vidual  you  won’t  get  an  accurate 
budget,  nor  the  cooperation  after¬ 
wards  to  carry  it  out.  The  confer¬ 
ence  gives  you  an  opportunity  to  re¬ 
view  past  operation  constructively 
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with  the  supervisor;  to  draw  out, 
in  the  discussion,  the  problems  con¬ 
fronting  the  supervisor,  and  help 
him  or  her  solve  those  problems. 
All  this,  to  work  out  a  plan  of  oper¬ 
ation  for  the  department  for  the 
coming  year  which  will  fit  into  the 
general  plan  for  the  store,  and  to 
plan  ways  and  means  for  reducing 
ex|)ense,  and  in  reducing  expense, 
always  with  the  idea  in  mind  of 
maintaining  a  satisfactory  standard 
of  quality  and  service. 

At  about  this  time  it  is  well  to 
pull  out  the  budget  sheet  for  the 
department  and  work  out  the  plan 
for  the  coming  year. 

For  our  own  use,  we  have  de¬ 
signed  the  sheet  shown  here.  Form 
1,  and  while  it  has  been  very  satis¬ 
factory  in  our  case,  it  may  not  ap¬ 
ply  directly  elsewhere.  From  it, 
however,  the  general  principles  in 
laying  out  the  budget  may  be  dem¬ 
onstrated. 

The  form  is  designed  to  cover  a 
full  year  of  52  weeks,  grouped  in 
accordance  with  the  store  calendar 


of  4  and  5  week  months.  The  first 
column  provides  for  the  planned 
sales  for  the  year,  worked  out  week 
by  week,  and  obtained  from  the 
sales  plan.  The  next  group  of  two 
columns  provides  a  record  of  the 
amount  of  help  that  will  be  needed 
to  o{>erate  the  department.  This  is 
divided  into  full  time  employee  and 
l)art  time  employee  columns,  the 
former  to  be  filled  in  showing  the 
number  of  full  time  employees,  the 
latter  in  clerk  hours.  The  next 
group  of  columns  is  designed  for 
entering  the  proposed  budget.  Here 
again  the  payroll  is  divided  between 
the  payroll  of  full  time  and  the  pay¬ 
roll  of  part  time  employees,  with  a 
column  for  totalling  the  two. 

This  first  section  of  the  budget  is 
the  “plan”  and  used  as  a  “guide” 
throughout  the  budget  period,  it 
will  help  us  to  operate  the  depart¬ 
ment  in  accordance  with  the  plan. 
We  recognize,  however,  that  operat¬ 
ing  conditions  change,  and  frequent¬ 
ly  change  quite  rapidly,  so  we  have 
next  provided  a  section  for  making 


adjustments  for  changes  in  wage 
rate  and  increases  and  decreases  in 
force,  and  a  column  for  distributing 
the  vacation  budget.  These  adjust¬ 
ments,  when  made  in  the  original 
budget,  result  in  a  revised  budget 
which  when  coupled  with  the  actual 
expenditure  reports  which  are  en¬ 
tered  in  the  next  set  of  columns, 
enables  management  to  “measure” 
the  department’s  results. 

Where  it  is  possible  to  obtain 
production  measurements  of  the 
work,  these  units  of  production  are 
entered  here  and  the  unit  cost  fig¬ 
ured  and  entered  here. 

We  have  found  it  very  advan¬ 
tageous  to  list  the  employees  in  each 
department,  and  the  wage  rates  of 
these  employees,  on  a  form  on  the 
back  of  the  sheet.  This  record  is 
kept  up  to  date  monthly.  The  form 
has  twelve  columns  for  the  months 
of  the  year,  so  that  we  are  able  to 
enter  salary  changes  under  the 
months  in  which  they  occur.  The 
last  column  at  the  right  is  reserved 
(Continued  on  page  45) 
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Flood  Damage  and  Flood  Insurance* 

BY  H.  I.  KLEINHAUS 
Manager,  Controllers’  Congress 


Hundreds  of  millions  were 
lost  through  property  damage 
during  the  month  of  March  as 
a  result  of  rising  waters  or  floods. 
The  retail  craft  particularly  suffered 
seriously  in  a  number  of  cities  as  a 
result  of  loss  of  or  damage  to  the 
following  types  of  property: 
Buildings — foundations 
Buildings — Floorings 
Boilers  and  machinery  in  base¬ 
ments 

Automobiles 
Furniture  and  Fixtures 
Merchandise — Contents  gener¬ 
ally 

Books  and  Records 
Goods  in  Transit 

In  addition,  Use  and  Occupancy  or 
Prospective  Earnings  losses  were 
incurred. 

Among  the  large  sufferers  were 
two  retail  chains,  one  of  which  is 
reported  to  have  experienced  dam¬ 
age  in  thirty  locations,  chiefly  to 
basement  and  sub-basement  reserve 
stocks. 

The  newspaper  reports  on  the  tre¬ 
mendous  losses  suffered  by  retailers 
have  caused  a  sudden  interest  in 
Flood  Insurance,  not  merely  out  of 
pure  curiosity  but  also  from  a  de¬ 
sire  to  know  the  availability  of  pro¬ 
tection  against  similar  future  catas¬ 
trophes  and  the  cost  of  such  insur¬ 
ance. 

A  negligible  part  of  the  flood 
losses  were  covered  by  flood  insur¬ 
ance  as  such,  according  to  infor¬ 
mation  from  several  reliable  sources. 
However,  certain  types  of  policies 
covering  primary  risks  other  than 
flood  also  include  the  latter.  The 
usual  transportation  policy  includes 
flood  coverage  on  goods  in  transit. 
The  transit  form  devised  by  the 
National  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  protects  against  flood  loss 
through  the  following  clause: 

“This  Policy  covers  on  mer¬ 
chandise  and/or  goods  consist¬ 
ing  principally  of  Dry  Goods 
and/or  other  Merchandise  of 
any  description  against  loss  or 

*Wc  are  indebted  to  the  Weekly  Under¬ 
writer  for  much  of  the  factual  material 
contained  in  this  article. 


damage  from  any  external  cause 
except  as  hereinafter  specified 
from  the  time  the  property 
leaves  warehouse,  store,  store¬ 
house,  factory  or  elsewhere  at 
initial  point  of  shipment  and 
until  delivered  at  factory,  store, 
storehouse,  warehouse  or  else¬ 
where  at  final  f)oint  of  destina¬ 
tion  by  land  conveyances,  air¬ 
craft  and/or  while  on  ferries  or 
in  cars  on  transfers  in  connec¬ 
tion  therewith  while  in  due 
course  of  transit.  *****  This 
Policy  also  covers  above  de¬ 
scribed  merchandise  temporari¬ 
ly  stored  by  railroads  or  other 
transportation  companies  as 
carriers  and  consolidators  dur¬ 
ing  transit  and  while  in  the  cus¬ 
tody  of  freight  forwarders  in 
due  course  of  transit.” 

A  covering  clause  in  a  Marine 
Cargo  policy  reads: 

“It  is  especially  agreed  that 
when  by  its  terms,  this  policy 
includes  the  risk  while  on  rail¬ 
road,  dock,  wharf,  quay  or  else¬ 
where  on  shore  as  herein  speci¬ 
fied,  this  company  is  liable  for 
loss  or  damage  caused  by  fire, 
collision,  derailment,  cyclones, 
hurricanes,  floods  (meaning  the 
rising  of  navigable  waters),  or 
by  any  accident  to  the  convey¬ 
ance  or  by  collapse  or  subsid¬ 
ence  of  docks.” 

Other  incidental  flood  coverage  is 
included  in  most  automobile  fire  pol¬ 
icies.  The  all  risk  “Jewelers  Block” 
also  covers  direct  loss  by  flood. 

The  ordinary  railroad  bill  of  lad¬ 
ing  and  that  of  the  freight  forward¬ 
ers  does  not,  in  our  opinion,  cover 
flood  damage.  Those  stores  which 
neglected  to  carry  special  transit 
policies  and  which  have  suffered 
flood  damage  to  goods  in  transit 
will  probably  not  be  able  to  collect 
from  the  railroad  companies  or  from 
freight  forwarders.  The  railroad  bill 
of  lading  contains  an  “Act  of  God” 
clause  and  presumably  the  railroad 
and  forwarders  will  deny  liability, 
maintaining  that  the  floods  were 
“Acts  of  God”  and  the  damage  to 
freight  did  not  result  from  neglect. 


Whether  stores  will  be  able  to  prove 
neglect,  claiming  that  cars  were  un¬ 
necessarily  held  at  points  of  excep¬ 
tional  risk,  or  failure  to  use  due 
diligence  to  move  cars  out  of  danger 
zones,  is  highly  problematical. 

According  to  reports,  one  of  the 
two  chain  store  companies  mentioned 
above  had  flood  coverage  on  its 
stores  in  cities  where  there  was  po¬ 
tential  risk.  The  coverage  was  re¬ 
stricted  to  $20,000  on  any  one  loca¬ 
tion  (divided  among  four  compan¬ 
ies).  Thirty  stores  of  this  chain 
suffered  damage.  The  other  chain  is 
reported  to  have  had  no  coverage. 

Flood  insurance  proper  has  been 
defined  as  covering  all  direct  loss  or 
damage  by  water  due  to  flood,  over¬ 
flowing  of  streams  and/or  tidal  wave 
and  by  removal  from  premises  so 
endangered.  The  older  policies  cov¬ 
ered  damage  caused  by  ice-packs  and 
choking  of  sewers  due  to  cloud¬ 
bursts. 

There  are  very  few  flood  policies 
in  existence.  In  1928  all  of  the 
representative  companies  withdrew 
from  general  activity  in  this  field 
after  the  disastrous  losses  in  1926 
and  1927  along  the  Mississippi  and 
elsewhere. 

One  of  the  insurance  periodicals 
reports  that  of  nineteen  companies 
which  wrote  flood  insurance  in  1934, 
the  combined  premium  was  slightly 
in  excess  of  $9000.  It  has  also  been 
reported  that  the  present  total  flood 
insurance  premium  volume  for  all 
Hartford  (the  insurance  center) 
companies  does  not  exceed  $50,000. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  flood 
insurance  is  not  more  generally 
written.  The  companies  had  very  un¬ 
satisfactory  experience  with  respect 
to  claims  after  the  Mississippi  floods 
in  1926.  Flood  damage  leaves  an 
aftermath  of  claims  or  losses  due  to 
undermining,  claims  that  may  not 
arise  until  long  after  the  flood  sub¬ 
sides.  Moreover,  there  is  no  de¬ 
mand  for  this  type  of  coverage  in 
places  infrequently  subject  to  flood 
damage.  Thus  the  spreading  of  the 
risk  is  definitely  limited,  as  only 
those  most  likely  to  suffer  losses  are 
interested  in  insurance.  The  result 

(Continued  on  page  48) 
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Controllers*  Congress 


Operation  of  Mail  and  Telephone  Order 
Departments  in  a  Large  British  Store 


A  MEMBER  of  the  Research 
Department  of  a  large  British 
store  recently  sent  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  a  diagram  and 
outline  of  the  movement  of  sales- 
checks  written  in  the  mail  and  tele¬ 
phone  order  departments.  This 
store  does  an  unusually  large  part 
of  its  total  volume  through  the  mail 
or  over  the  ’phone  and  handling  the 
saleschecks  expeditiously  is  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  prime  importance. 

If  any  readers  desire  further  in¬ 
formation  on  the  procedure  outlined, 
an  inquiry  addressed  to  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress  will  be  forwarded 
to  the  British  store.  In  the  letter  of 
transmittal  the  following  comment 
was  made: 

“A  point  that  might  be  of  interest 
to  you  is  the  tie-in  we  have  effected 
between  the  salescheck  and  the 


Back  Order  system,  i.e.,  informing 
the  customer  of  any  order  unexecut¬ 
ed  on  the  day  of  receipt.  Formerly 
the  service  for  this  particular  class 
of  customer  was  extremely  haphaz¬ 
ard.  We  did  not  achieve  a  daily  ex- 
ccutioti  of  orders,  nor  was  there  any 
certainty  that  the  customer  would  be 
written  to.  Now  orders  are  executed 
the  day  they  are  received,  provided 
the  merchandise  is  in  stock,  and 
when  it  is  not,  the  customer  is  writ¬ 
ten  to  at  the  end  of  the  day — the 
Selling  department  being  controlled 
in  the  execution  of  these  duties 
through  Sales  Audit.” 

There  are  three  terms  used  in  the 
accompanying  description  of  pro¬ 
cedure,  the  meaning  of  which  may 
not  be  immediately  apparent  to 
American  readers.  The  “Counting 
House’’  is  synonymous  with  our 
accounting  office ;  “dispatch’’  is  what 
we  term  delivery ;  and  the  “salesbill’’ 
is  our  salescheck. 


Suiiiinary  of  Movement  of  Forms 
Day  Order  is  Received 

1.  Mail  Order  and  Telephone  Or¬ 

der  departments  pre-bill  all 
orders  on  uniform  Mail  Order 
Salesbill 

Send  to  Selling  department 
Salesbills  1  and  2,  i.e.,  Count¬ 
ing  House  Salesbill  and  Cus¬ 
tomer’s  Delivery  Note  with 
original  order  in  case  of 
“single”  orders 

Send  Salesbill  3,  i.e..  Sales  Rec¬ 
ord,  to  Back  Order  Clerk 

2.  Selling  Department  receives 

from  Mail  Order  department: 
Counting  House  Salesbill  and 
Customer’s  Delivery  Note  with 
original  order  in  the  case  of 
single  orders 
(Continued  on  page  43) 


Diagram  of  the  operations  described  in  the  accompanying  text. 
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Retail  Secretaries 


•  THE  QUORUM  • 


Although  the  Quorum  De¬ 
partment  is  hut  a  few  months 
old.  we  are  alnnit  to  offer  an 
innovation.  P'rom  time  to  time  we 
will  ask  various  secretaries,  known 
personally  to  most  of  our  readers, 
to  act  as  jjuest  editors  for  this  de¬ 
partment.  It  strikes  us  that  with  the 
cooixTation  of  the  .secretaries  we 
will  carry  out  in  a  practical  way  the 
purpose  for  which  this  department 
was  created,  namely :  to  offer  a  for¬ 
um  for  retail  secretaries  to  express 
their  o|)inions  on  subjects  of  general 
interest  to  the  whole  of  Secretary- 
doni :  to  transmit  ideas  and  to  sup¬ 
ply  information  to  secretaries  who 
are  seeking  help  on  retail  questions 
which  other  Associations  may  have 
solved,  and  to  report  activities  of  in¬ 
dividual  Associations. 

We  are  happy  to  announce  that 
Charles  lU  Boyd,  President  of  the 
National  Association  of  Retail  Sec¬ 
retaries  and  Secretary  of  the  Detroit 
Retail  Merchants  Association  has 
consented  to  act  as  the  first  guest 
editor  for  the  May  issue. 

From  reading  Mr.  Boyd’s  bulle¬ 
tins,  from  observing  his  activities  in 
connection  with  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Retail  Secretaries  and 
from  the  general  interest  that  he  has 
manifested  in  the  profession  of  the 
secretary,  the  editors  are  led  to  pre¬ 
dict  that  Mr.  Boyd  will  have  some 
helpful  things  to  say.  Don’t  miss 
the  May  issue. 

We  will  announce  from  time  to 
time  other  guest  editors  as  they 
agree  to  accept  this  assignment. 

★  ♦  ♦ 

The  item  in  this  department  last 
month  relative  to  Park-O-Meter 
brought  a  quick  response  from  F. 
E.  Morriss,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Texas  Retail  Dry  Goods  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Dallas.  Mr.  Morriss’  let¬ 
ter  is  extremely  interesting,  and  we 
wish  space  permitted  us  to  print  it 
in  full. 

However,  among  other  things,  he 
says : 

“Having  eaten,  and  slept,  and 
studied  traffic  for  a  number  of  years, 
then  ree^en,  reslept  and  restudied  it 
in  view  of  the  fine  changes  brought 
about  in  Dallas  by  the  installation  of 
Park-O-Meters  of  the  Dual  Parking 
Meter  Company,  Oklahoma  City,  I 
am  confident  that  any  body  of  retail¬ 


ers  who  would  oppose  the  meter  un¬ 
der  the  thought  that  it  would  lose 
customers  to  the  downtown  shop¬ 
ping  center,  are  barking  up  a  tree 
where  there  is  no  possum.’’ 

*  *  * 

There  can  lx*  no  question  from 
this  where  Dallas  stands  on  the 
Park-O-Meter,  and  the  editors  of 
tliis  department  would  appreciate 
hearing  from  other  secretaries  as  to 
their  experience  with  this  system  of 
charging  for  parking  privileges  in 
citv  streets. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

F.  E.  Morriss  also  pertinently 
writes  us  on  the  subject  of  taxation ; 

“For  the  secretaries’  page,  N.  R. 
D.  G.  A.  Bi’lletin,  you  might  say 
for  me:  ‘Rah’  for  those  secretaries 
who  meet  the  sales  tax  for  what  it 
is,  ju.st  another  tax  to  burden  re¬ 
tailer  and  consumer.  The  sooner  all 
retail  secretaries  recognize  the  truth 
that  it  is  spendthrift  legislation  run¬ 
ning  their  state  into  heavy  debt,  and 
bonding  them  to  death — and  help 
inaugurate  movements  to  demand 
economy  and  retrenchment,  and  the 
cutting  out  of  waste,  extravagance 
and  downright  criminality  in  the 
spending  of  tax  money,  the  better. 
More  taxes  and  ever  increasing  of 
old  taxes  will  be  the  rule,  until  we 
get  at  the  real  root  of  the  trouble.’’ 

Attached  to  Mr.  Morriss’  letter 
was  a  page  announcement  from  a 
local  paper  addressed  to  the  citizens 
of  Texas,  urging  them  to  write  their 
Senators  and  Representatives  pro¬ 
testing  against  the  imposition  of  fur¬ 
ther  taxing  of  retailers  and  consum¬ 
ers.  The  announcement  gave  the 
names  of  the  State  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  their  home  ad¬ 
dresses,  and  gave  arguments  for  the 
retailer  and  the  consumer  to  urge  in 
recommending  that  all  other  sources 
for  revenue  be  seriously  considered 
before  resorting  to  direct  sales  tax 
or  hidden  taxes  which  are  ultimately 
paid  for  by  the  consumer. 

As  secretary  of  the  National  Re¬ 
sources  Protective  Association,  Mr. 
Morriss  urged  as  a  substitute  for 
retailer  and  consumer  taxes  an  ade¬ 
quate  tax  on  liquor  as  well  as  a  tax 
on  natural  resources.  The  ad  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  earnings  of  various 
companies  engaged  in  Texas  in  the 
extraction  of  natural  resources.  Such 


taxation,  the  ad  points  out,  would 
not  only  provide  money  for  paying 
old  age  pensions,  but  would  con¬ 
serve  Texas  resources. 

*  *  * 

We  esix*cially  call  the  attention  of 

secretaries  to  the  item  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  The  Bulletin  which 
reports  the  recommendations  of  the 
New  York  County  Grand  Jury  for 
March,  having  to  do  with  the  con¬ 
trol,  if  not  the  elimination  of  evils  in 
the  retailing  of  furniture  which 
secretaries  and  stores  have  for  many 
years  attempted  to  correct. 

♦  *  ♦ 

From  William  R.  Lunk,  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Auburn,  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  we  learn 
that  concern  is  being  felt  in  his  sec¬ 
tion  over  the  development  of  con¬ 
sumer  coperatives. 

“Because  of  the  many  telephone 
calls  and  personal  interviews  we  are 
having  regarding  cooperative  pur¬ 
chasing  by  consumers  and  organiza¬ 
tions,”  says  Mr.  Lunk  in  a  bulletin 
to  his  members,  “we  feel  that  we 
should  again  call  your  attention  to 
the  advisability  of  this  sort  of  infor¬ 
mation  in  our  office. 

“There  seems  to  be  a  great  deal 
of  uneasiness  among  our  members 
regarding  this  cooperative  move¬ 
ment.  There  is  no  use  getting  ex¬ 
cited  about  it.  It  is  spreading  very 
rapidly. 

“A  casual  study  of  the  figures 
that  we  have  available  tells  us  that 
there  are  14.788  cooperative  societ¬ 
ies  in  the  United  States  with  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  4,280,000. 

“This  includes  all  types  of  cooper¬ 
ative  societies.  Among  the  consum¬ 
ers  there  are  1,654  different  organ¬ 
izations  with  a  membership  of  690,- 
000.  The  gross  business  done  dur¬ 
ing  the  latest  year  is  said  to  be  in 
excess  of  $400,000,000.” 

Secretaries  will  find  an  interesting 
article  on  the  subject  of  Consumer 
Cooperatives  in  the  April  issue  of 
Nation’s  Business,  entitled  “Watch 
Consumer  Cooperatives”,  by  Charles 
H.  Janssen,  Former  Executive 
Chairman,  National  Food  &  Gro¬ 
cery  Distributers’  Code  Authority, 
Inc.  Mr.  Janssen  sketches  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  cooperatives,  the  con¬ 
sumer  interest  in  them,  and  offers  a 
ten  point  offset  plan  that  retailers 
might  adopt. — ^JOHN  W.  HAHN. 
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Color  Dominates  the  Early 
Summer  Picture 

BY  BOBBE  CONNER 
With  illustrations  by  the  author 


For  the  last  several  years,  the  increased  importance 
of  color  and  its  application  to  wearable  styles  in 
general,  has  been  watched  with  keen  interest  by 
merchants  and  the  public  alike.  Each  succeeding  season 
acclaimed  the  wider  use  of  color  as  “the  widest,  great¬ 
est,  most  glamourous  array.”  Today,  more  than  at  any 
given  period  in  the  past,  is  this  statement  true.  Never, 
and  I  doubt  that  this  can  be  questioned,  have  traditional 
good  taste  and  selections  of  colors  run  to  such  extremes, 
covered  such  range,  or  invaded  the  divisions  they  now 
seem  to  dominate. 

Nature  herself,  prolific  as  she  is  with  her  palette, 
could  not  have  created  a  more  riotous  effect  than  the 
present  market  displays  for  the  bewilderment  of  the 
buyer  and  the  confused  though  intrigued  delight  of  the 
consumer. 

Holding  the  moment’s  spotlight  is  yellow,  a  color  that 
because  of  its  wide  variations  and  blendings  lends  itself 
to  combinations  with  other  neutral  or  brilliant  tints,  and 
by  virtue  of  its  sunlit  effects  adds  a  note  of  light  to  the 
entire  scheme.  Various  new  tints  of  yellow  are  daily 
making  their  appearance  and  are  received  with  fresh 
enthusiasm.  At  this  writing  the  soft  banana  shade  holds 
keenest  interest  in  presentations  in  the  upper  brackets. 


Buttercup  is  another  and  deeper  tone  much  shown  with 
navy,  gray  and  black. 

Red  remains  a  note  of  courage  and  bravery.  It  is 
used  variably,  in  some  cases  deepens  into  beet  reds, 
of  blends  with  blues  and  purples  into  fuchsia  tones  of 
rare  loveliness.  In  another  group  it  is  lightened  with 
opacpie  to  the  soft  tints  of  the  azalea  or  the  most  delicate 
lK‘tal  pinks. 

White  will  lead  pastels  through  summer  promotions, 
although  in  most  cases  it  will  be  highlighted  with  vivid 
accents  by  accessories  and  beflowered  millinery. 

Silk  prints  in  the  most  exotic  combinations  are  given 
wide  acceptance  in  every  field  and  will  be  included  in 
every  wardrobe  without  a  doubt.  Sheer  woolens  also 
will  be  seen  extensively  in  all  sports  and  travel  en¬ 
sembles,  while  challis  is  shown  in  beach,  sports,  and 
evening  groups. 

Cottons  are  scheduled  for  perhaps  the  greatest  range 
of  usefulness  in  their  entire  career.  Not  satisfied  to 
remain  in  domestic  departments,  this  practical,  cool  and 
richly  adaptable  material  is  now  developed  in  such  a 
variety  of  textures,  finishes,  weights  and  colors,  as  to 
practically  cover  the  apparel  field  in  its  entirety. 

Adding  to  its  laurels,  the  newest  sports  fabric  em¬ 
ployed  is  simple  muslin  or  bedsheeting,  which  enter¬ 
prising  manufacturers  have  utilized  for  active  sports¬ 
wear  with  singular  success.  Nets  and  cotton  laces  and 
allover  embroideries  are  much  used  and  promise  a  very 
wide  acceptance  by  the  consumer.  The  romantic  quality 
of  organdy  and  net,  their  easy  combination  with  other 
fabrics,  their  adaptability  to  the  present  popularity  of 
wide  flowing  skirts  and  sashes,  make  them  materials  to 
reckon  with. 

Growing  in  importance  is  the  use  of  taffeta,  with  its 
soft  swish  and  body  qualities,  so  well  suited  to  the 
youthful  frocks  sponsored.  Used  in  foundations  for  the 
net  or  lace  frocks,  it  adds  a  note  of  elegance.  As  a 
fabric  for  evening  wraps  it  is  ideal,  cool  and  crisp. 

Chiffon  also  blends  well  into  this  extraordinarily 
variable  season.  It  is  used  in  many  colored  layers  in 
soft  flowing  gowns  of  exceptional  grace  and  dignity. 

The  padded  or  built  up  shoulder  line  looms  as  the 
single  newest  factor  in  the  present  silhouette.  Upwards 
— skywards — flyaway — that  is  the  trend  throughout  the 
fashion  picture. 

Simplicity  of  line,  though  general  in  most  frocks  and 
suits,  is  however  a  fitting  background  for  the  broadened 
shoulder  silhouete  which  without  doubt  tends  to  accent¬ 
uate  the  slender  and  fitted  bodice  lines  so  well  liked. 

The  tunic,  in  every  conceivable  length  and  in  numer¬ 
ous  versions,  continues  to  grow  to  volume  proportions 
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and  I'  encountered  in  every  price  group,  for  every  oc¬ 
casion  and  in  every  fabric. 

Undeniably  its  popularity  is  tbe  obvious  result  of 
its  great  and  practical  adaptability.  With  the  tunic 
blouse  a  woman  can  wear  a  street-length  foundation 
for  afternoons  and  a  long  flowing,  narrow,  wide  or 
pleated  skirt  for  evening. 

'I'lie  circular  skirt  is  generous  to  most  figures  Ix'cause 
of  its  easy  flow  from  the  hipline,  which  accents  the 
slinuned  waistline  without  embarrassment  and  in  fact 
adds  a  soft,  youthful,  feminine  grace  to  the  figure. 

The  directoire  note  is  everywhere  apparent,  and 
Schia])arelli’s  endorsement  of  it  for  coats  as  well  as 
frocks  makes  it  an  important  silhouette  to  consider  for 
mid-season  and  early  fall  lines. 

In  contrast  to  the  tunic  comes  the  apron  effect,  which 
several  Ixtter  grade  houses  are  showing  and  which 
should  jwove  attractive  for  the  types  to  whom  the  regu¬ 
lar  tunic  is  not  flattering.  In  finely  jdeated  versions  it 
adds  height  and  creates  a  slender  effect. 

Capes  hold  the  stage  for  every  occasion  from  the 
beach  utility  to  the  evening  wrap,  and  are  endorsed  by 
the  Ix'st  shops.  For  travel  this  garment  is  really  per¬ 
fect,  allowing  for  freedom  of  movement,  easily  thrown 
over  any  type  of  costume  and  graceful  on  most  women. 

Millinery 

Topping  the  fashion  view,  gay  and  exotic  millinery 
determines  the  color  scheme  of  accessories  for  the  new 
costume.  Certainly  when  considering  the  general  though 
variable  simplicity  of  the  present  trend  it  is  obvious  that 
for  those  who  seek  to  stand  out  smartly  and  with  chic, 
it  will  be  essential  to  use  violent  colors  in  sharp  con¬ 
trasts  for  their  hats  and  accessories ;  for  without  a  doubt 
this  is  in  every  way  an  accessory  season. 

This  is  a  season  that  should  see  the  return  of  the 
work  shop  to  the  smallest  millinery  department,  that 
should  promote  a  more  truly  personalized  style  service, 
and  produce  greater  variety  and  originality  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  parade. 

Style  begins  with  the  hat  and  in  a  paradoxical 
fashion  this  season,  actually  remains  there,  for  though 
trends  are  defined  and  manufacturers  are  directing  in¬ 
terest  towards  specific  lines,  the  riotous,  colorful  fash¬ 
ions  shown  are  undeniably  the  expression  and  urge  for 
a  greater  inidvidualism. 

Hats  are  worn  to  suit  types  and  coiffures ;  and  those 
tending  towards  young,  upswinging  lines,  are  an  ex¬ 
cellent  basis  for  a  more  youthified  contour  and  hat 
silhouette. 

Capelines  and  cartwheels,  sponsored  for  summer 
wear  and  shown  in  large  sizes,  are  withal  very  “young”, 
with  shallow  crowns  and  very  flat  brims  dipping  for¬ 
wards  and  backwards.  Held  on  by  bands  of  ribbons, 
or  straw,  and  bedecked  as  they  are  with  flowers,  rib¬ 
bons,  birds’  wings,  fruit,  vegetables,  laces,  nets,  veils, 
velvet  ribbons  and  anything  else  you  may  imagine  or 
think  about,  they  are  the  embodiment  of  grace  and 
charm. 

By  direct  antithesis  the  small  hats  are  growing 
smaller ;  are  at  times  mere  little  “pouffs”  of  diaphanous 
fripperies,  perched  precariously  either  directly  over  the 
eye  or  as  latest  reports  from  Paris  threaten,  so  far  back 
on  the  head  as  to  resemble  the  grotesque  doll  hat  used 
by  “bon  vivantes”  during  the  revels  of  the  carnivals. 

The  pill  box  continues  in  popularity.  As  a  foundation 
for  every  imagined  decorative  device  it  is  perfect. 
Perched  at  various  angles,  it  is  adorned  with  flowers. 


feathers,  veils  and  ribbons,  all  at  once.  It  is  swathed  in 
colorful  twists  of  chiffon  and  surrounded  with  birds’ 
wings  in  flighty  mood. 

Ostrich  ])lumes  and  knotted  willows  are  apjxaring  in 
exclusive  sliops,  as  yet  in  a  conservative  degree,  which 
will  doubtless  grow  in  importance  with  early  fall  de¬ 
velopments. 

{Continued  on  {'age  51) 
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p>ointecl  Chairman  of  a  special  Com¬ 
mittee  to  study  more  closely  install¬ 
ment  selling  practices  of  today.  For 
the  past  few  weeks  this  Committee 
has  worked  on  a  draft  of  a  compre¬ 
hensive  questionnaire  which  is  now 
being  sent  to  the  entire  membership. 
It  was  felt  that  in  this  way  we 
should  be  able  to  dig  up  and  present 
to  the  Convention  more  real  facts 
about  installment  selling  than  if  we 
had  asked  individuals  to  tell  us  about 
their  own  operations.  In  this  way 
we  shall  get  a  nation-wide  picture  of 
the  new  plans  inaugurated  recently 
without  having  to  divulge  the  names 
of  the  stores  involved.  We  hope  that 
when  you  receive  this  questionnaire 
you  will  answer  it  in  detail  and  re¬ 
turn  it  promptly  so  that  a  composite 
picture  of  the  results  can  be  worked 
up  in  time  for  the  Convention. 

The  Expense  Study 

The  Credit  Department  Payroll 
Study  is  again  being  supervised  this 
year  by  H.  G.  Godfrey,  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  who  needs  no 
introduction  to  the  readers  of  this 
column.  Mr.  Godfrey  advocated 
several  intrinsic  improvements  in 
making  the  study  this  year.  Only 
the  functional  break-down  of  the  di¬ 
visional  credit  department  costs  re¬ 
mains  the  same  as  last  year.  Among 
the  new  features  of  the  1935  study 
are;  percentage  costs,  separation  of 
charge  and  deferred  sales  statistics 
wherever  possible,  data  on  gross  and 


countered,  it  is  due  to  the  system  or 
the  type  of  information  used.  If 
this  type  of  experimentation  is  done, 
sooner  or  later  a  successful  opera¬ 
tion  will  be  accomplished,  which 
could  be  extended  to  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  other  divisions  building 
the  operation  slowly  but  success¬ 
fully. 

Many  times  under  the  spell  of 
enthusiasm,  one  loses  one’s  sense  of 
balance.  I  like  to  believe  that  I 
have  no  illusions  about  the  type  of 
promotion  with  which  this  paper 


net  volume  (giving  us  return  per¬ 
centages),  total  number  of  trans¬ 
actions,  total  number  of  sales  checks 
and  the  average  sales  check,  all 
broken  down  according  to  charge 
and  deferred,  of  course. 

Here  again  we  hope  that  you  will 
give  this  questionnaire  the  attention 
and  cooperation  it  deserves.  Please 
read  your  instruction  sheet  very 
carefully  before  filling  in  your  data, 
then  return  it  to  us  with  as  little  de¬ 
lay  as  jwssible. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  go 
into  a  detailed  description  of  the 
other  ])hases  of  the  program.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  there  will  be  from  six¬ 
teen  to  eighteen  speakers,  all  dis¬ 
cussing  realistically  the  practical 
credit  department  operating  prob¬ 
lems  of  today  and  pointing  out  bet¬ 
ter  methods  of  coping  with  them.  A 
complete  program  listing  all  sub¬ 
jects  and  speakers  will  be  sent  to 
you  sufficiently  in  advance  of  the 
Convention. 

With  a  larger  attendance  of  de¬ 
partment  store  credit  managers  ex¬ 
pected  than  in  many  years  (some 
of  them  coming  from  as  far  away  as 
Spokane,  Washington),  and  with 
railroad  fares  even  lower  than  they 
were  last  year,  I  would,  if  I  were 
you.  make  my  reservations  for  Chi¬ 
cago  right  now  and  not  miss  the  op¬ 
portunity  of  listening  to  and  discuss¬ 
ing  your  problems  with  the  real  and 
]>rogressive  leaders  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  credit  fraternity  affiliated 
with  the  C.  M.  D. 


has  dealt.  I  know  that  it  will  never 
produce  large  volume.  I  believe  that 
a  store  can  successfully  operate 
without  it. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  am  con¬ 
vinced  the  old  oration  called  “Acres 
of  Diamonds”  applies  to  us.  Our 
“back  yards”  do  contain  unde¬ 
veloped  resources.  These  resources 
are  in  many  cases  too  close  for  us 
to  realize  their  value.  Many  times 
we  go  to  great  pains  and  expense 
to  obtain  new  customers,  little  real¬ 
izing  that  half  the  effort  and  ex¬ 


pense  could  be  far  more  effective  in 
building  up  present  accounts  and 
rehabilitating  old  ones. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  type  of 
charge  promotion  is  an  important 
detail,  a  detail  which  should  help 
round  out  the  entire  promotion  plan 
of  the  store.  It  has  been  my  ob¬ 
servation  that  it  is  the  combined  ef¬ 
fect  of  these  minor  details  that  give 
that  often  needed  added  impetus  to 
any  planned  operation. 

There  is  just  one  more  point  1 
would  like  to  make.  Today  there  is 
much  interest  shown  in  the  problem 
of  promoting  additional  charge  busi¬ 
ness.  To  me,  it  is  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  problem  of  the  year  and  surely 
the  credit  manager  should  take  the 
initiative.  He  should  have  some 
constructive  plans.  Most  of  us,  I 
fear,  have  not  as  yet  accepted  that 
responsibility.  We  have  allowed 
other  divisions  within  the  store  to 
advance  various  and  sundry  plans 
to  increase  charge  sales  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  we  have  been  forced  to 
spend  our  time  vigorously  opposing 
their  sometimes  fantastic  ideas  be¬ 
cause  they  have  been  based  on  ob¬ 
viously  unsound  credit  practices.  It 
is  high  time  we  offered  something 
constructive,  something  which  will 
build  charge  sales  and  good  will  for 
our  store  this  year  and  for  many 
years  to  come.  The  practical  appli¬ 
ance  of  the  theories  touched  upon  in 
this  paper  will  in  my  opinion  give 
the  credit  manager  an  opportunity 
to  present  a  constructive  program. 
It  is  a  problem  that  should  be  given 
much  thought  and  study  during 
1936. 


New  York  Fur  Show 
and  Exposition 

The  Associated  Fur  Coat  and 
Trimming  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  are 
holding  a  1936  Fur  Fashion  Show 
and  Exposition  in  New  York  City 
on  June  2nd,  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  in 
two  hotels. 

Similar  to  last  year,  there  will  be 
an  exposition  of  fur  garments  dis¬ 
played  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania  on 
June  3rd,  4th  and  5th,  while  the 
fashions  for  1936  wdll  be  displayed 
on  the  evening  of  June  2nd,  on  liv¬ 
ing  models  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  banquet. 

The  1936  Fur  Fashion  Show  and 
Exposition  marks  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Associated  Fur  Coat  &  Trimming 
Manufacturers,  Inc. 
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Retailer  to  National  Merchandiser 

{Continued  from  page  12) 


that  the  sales  managers  and  mer¬ 
chandising  experts  here  present  are 
inclined  to  rate  their  advertising 
brethren  on  a  par  with  an  arch¬ 
bishop’s  opinion  of  Mae  West. 

If  yon  gentlemen  by  any  chance 
think*  that  you’ve  learned  how  to 
heat  a  hate  or  that  you’ve  developed 
any  real  facility  in  the  use  of  the 
sneer,  the  snarl,  the  snort,  the  glare 
— ^)ou  are  hereby  challenged  to  visit 
my  office  on  a  day  when  two  of  us 
boys  in  the  dry  goods  business  are 
baring  fangs  in  the  struggle  for 
existence.  Maybe  you  ktiow  wild¬ 
life.  Maybe  you’ve  bagged  your 
moose.  But  the  spectacle  I  have  to 
offer  is  no  common  back-woods 
drama.  It’s  Pre-Neanderthal ! 

At  any  rate,  my  remarks  so  far 
have  Ix-en  directed  to  the  advertis¬ 
ing  Lazaruses  whom  you  merchan¬ 
disers  suffer  to  pick  crumbs  from 
your  tables. 

Might  I  now  address  a  few  re¬ 
marks  to  the  King  himself? 

Knowing  the  merchandiser  as  I 
do,  you’ll  want  to  get  your  punch 
in  first.  So  tell  me  again  that  sad, 
sad  story. 

First,  that  retail  advertising  and 
merchandising  are  known  to  be  the 
lowest  forms  of  marketing  life — if, 
indeed,  they  live  at  all.  Neither  has 
developed  a  new  idea  in  a  genera¬ 
tion. 

Second,  that  the  average  retailer 
has  “saled”  himsejf  to  death — blind¬ 
ly  sacrificing  profit  in  an  attempt  to 
stimulate  his  trade. 

Third,  that  the  retailer  grossly 
underestimates  his  public — thinking 
otdy  of  price  while  the  public  is  de¬ 
manding  quality  and  style. 

Fourth,  that  the  retailer  has  done 
more  than  you  ever  could  to  un¬ 
dermine  faith  in  advertising  by  his 
abuse  of  comparative  prices ;  his  ir¬ 
ritating  bombastic  copy  style ;  his 
pig-pen  antics  in  the  public  press. 

Fifth,  Sixth,  Seventh  and  as  many 
other  places  as  you  may  need.  I’ll 
leave  blank  for  you  to  fill  in  for 
yourselves. 

I  know  I’ve  skipped  indictments 
which  you  have  ready  on  the  tip 
of  your  tongue.  Consider  them  en¬ 
tered  in  the  record. 

.^nd  I’m  remembering  to  triple 
—as  far  as  the  department  store  is 
concerned — ^any  aversions  you  may 
have  for  the  dealer  in  general. 

I  can  understand  the  negative  re- 
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action  which  the  very  words  “de¬ 
partment  store’’  produce  in  your 
nervous  systems. 

You  are  men.  You  hate  the  de¬ 
partment  store’s  atmos]>here  of  frills 
and  furbelows,  of  lavender  and  laces. 
You  would  rather  be  hanged  than 
forced  to  plunge  into  the  tide  of 
femininity  which  surges  to  and  fro 
on  a  store’s  main  floor.  You  burn 
with  anger — or  at  least  register 
annoyance  on  the  first  of  every 
month  when  you  receive  the  bills 
whicli  list  the  shopping  exploits  of 
your  family  for  the  current  period. 
You  would  disow'n  a  favorite  son 
rather  than  see  him  besmirch  your 
name  by  working  behind  a  retail 
counter. 

Those  of  you  who  know’  your 
Wall  Street  think  back  to  past  re¬ 
ports  of  retail  earnings  and  say  to 
yourself,  “Department  store — poor 
old  blundering  behemoth — grown  so 
big  that  its  own  size  is  carrying  it 
to  its  doom.  Nothing  left  for  it  to 
do  but  sink  down,  expire  and  pro¬ 
vide  an  amazing  fossil  for  Smith¬ 
sonian  expeditions  that  are  to 
come.’’ 

But.  gentlemen,  a  change  is  tak¬ 
ing  place  under  your  very  noses — 
wliich  is  bringing  the  department 
store  back  to  an  even  more  com¬ 
manding  position  in  the  field  of  dis¬ 
tribution  than  it  ever  enjoyed  be¬ 
fore. 

I  have  in  mind  the  growth  of 
Fashion  as  a  tremendous  selling 
force  second  only  to  Price  in  mov- 
ing  goods  in  a  retail  store. 

Fashion  is  another  word  wdth  a 
prissy  sound  which  makes  it  anathe¬ 
ma  to  most  men.  They  rate  it  with 
“pantalette’’  or  “powder  puff’’  or 
“pansy”. 

Especially  is  this  true  of  that 
strong  breed  which  loves  to  domi¬ 
nate  a  national  market — resenting 
the  rise  of  any  force  which  might 
tend  to  challenge  its  majesty  and 
power. 

Yet  the  time  has  come  when 
Fashion  is  no  longer  the  plaything 
of  the  stylist  or  the  interior  decora¬ 
tor.  It  has  become  a  force  before 
which  tycoon,  engineer,  sales  mana¬ 
ger  and  advertising  man  must  bow. 
When,  that  is,  their  wares  are  to 
be  sold  to  consumers  in  a  retail 
store. 

Just  in  case  you  gentlemen  still 
believe  that  Fashion’s  influence  is 


never  felt  outside  the  better  bou¬ 
doirs — let  me  give  you  a  rapid  re¬ 
sume  of  its  growth. 

There  w’as  a  day  not  long  ago 
when  fashion-merchandising  was 
confined  to  the  limited  fields  of 
feminine  dresses,  coats,  suits,  hats. 
.And  when  fashions  moved  slowly 
down  from  the  elite  to  the  middle 
classes  to  the  masses. 

Today  Fashion  moves  fast — al¬ 
most  too  fast  for  perfect  retail  com¬ 
fort.  Its  influence  is  not  con¬ 
fined  to  “ladies  ready-to-wear” — it 
is  swinging  over  into  handbags, 
jewelry,  shoes,  handkerchiefs  — 
everything  having  to  do  with  femi¬ 
nine  adornment — inside  as  well  as 
out. 

Even  more  spectacular  is  the  way 
in  which  Fashion  is  making  itself 
felt  in  the  field  of  things  to  use — 
furniture,  rugs,  pots,  pans,  linen, 
china  to  name  only  a  few.  Your 
best  example  of  this  trend  is  the 
way  young  couples,  about  to  be 
married,  are  insisting  on  furnishing 
at  least  one  room  in  Modern. 

Demand  for  fashion  merchandise 
has  become  a  mass  demand — no 
longer  is  g(X)d  taste  the  hall  mark 
only  of  The  New  Yorker’s  “people 
t»ther  people  copy”. 

Who  gets  credit  for  putting  Fash¬ 
ion  over  to  the  public — for  creating 
this  tremendous  selling  force — one 
of  the  most  important  marketing  de¬ 
velopments  of  our  generation?  Not, 
I  fear,  the  national  merchandiser 
and  his  advertising  agent — with  the 
possible  exception  of  those  in  the 
automotive  field. 

The  real  credit  goes  to  those  men 
with  creative  minds  who  turned 
their  attention  from  architecture  and 
pure  design  and  consented  to  apply 
their  talent  to  problems  having  to 
do  with  trade — to  the  magazines, 
the  newspapers,  the  movies  and 
other  powerful  agencies  which  in¬ 
fluence  public  taste — and  to  those 
far-sighted  merchants  who,  over  a 
decade  ago,  started  stores  thinking 
along  fashion  lines. 

I  had  all  this  in  mind  when,  a 
moment  ago,  we  were  listing  the 
traditional  shortcomings  for  which 
you  berate  my  craft. 

When,  for  instance,  you  say  that 
department  stores  are  so  moribund 
and  muscle-bound  that  their  mer¬ 
chandising  and  advertising  policies 
haven’t  changed  in  a  generation — I 
challenge  that  statement  with  all  the 
ardor  of  Sam  Leibowitz  beating  the 
district  attorney  down. 

Our  merchandising  has  changed 
and  is  changing — daily.  Gone  are 
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the  clays  when  customers  bought  a 
whole  season’s  needs  all  at  a  clip 
— when  our  main  problem  was  to 
maintain  adequate  assortments  of 
everything  from  pins  to  pianos. 

Fashion  has  changed  all  that.  It 
has  forced  us  to  get  our  waist-line 
down  and  improve  our  footwork  to 
an  extent  you’d  hardly  think  possi¬ 
ble  at  our  age. 

If  our  advertising  never  seems  to 
change  in  essence  that  is  because 
its  basic  job  remains  unchanged. 
Said  job  being  to  picture,  describe 
and  price  things  for  which  the  pub¬ 
lic  has  current  need.  That  job  will 
change  the  day  that  newspapers 
close  their  columns  to  current  news 
and  concentrate  on  things  like 
Hoover’s  speeches. 

But  Fashion  is  bringing  about  a 
striking  transformation  in  our  ad¬ 
vertising  technique — our  critics  to 
the  contrary.  Smart  retail  adver¬ 
tising  is  outstripping  national  copy 
in  effectiveness  because  it  is  learn¬ 
ing  to  talk  less,  brag  less — and  to 
rely  on  pictures  to  do  its  selling. 
“Old  stuff’’,  say  you?  Xot  so  you 
can  notice  in  today’s  magazines. 

When  you  accuse  us  of  saleing 
ourselves  to  death — you  touch  a  , 
tender  nerve.  Undoubtedly  when  a 
store  gets  to  the  point  where  it  must 
have  a  sale  a  day  to  keep  its  vol¬ 
ume  up — it’s  ready  for  the  Nar¬ 
cotic  Ward  at  Bellevue. 

But  in  our  enthusiasm  about 
Fashion  we  are  not  forgetting  that 
our  buyers  in  their  coursing  through 
their  markets,  do  come  upon  lots  of 
satisfactory  merchandise  which  can 
be  bought — and  disposed  of — at  a 
saving.  Would  you  insist  that  they 
pass  them  by — provided  the  mer¬ 
chandise  isn’t  sleazy?  You  would — 
the  day  you  send  a  thousand  dollar 
check  to  Farley. 

When  you  accuse  us  of  overesti¬ 
mating  the  importance  of  price  in 
the  public  mind — we  can  only  an¬ 
swer  that  we  are  realists.  We  fol¬ 
low  with  keen  interest  such  move¬ 
ments  as  the  New  Yorker’s  current 
endeavor  to  get  ants  out  of  pants 
and  into  penthouses.  But  we  know 
that  over  the  door  even  of  many  a 
penthouse  there  hangs  no  horseshoe 
— ^but  a  chisel.  Therefore,  we  are 
not  ashamed  to  keep  the  prices  for 
our  fashions  down  to  levels  which 
most  Brooklynites  are  able  to  pay. 
Nor  do  we  delude  ourselves  that 
we  can  charge  a  premium  for  Fash¬ 
ion — and  still  hope  to  sell  merchan¬ 
dise  in  volume. 

As  for  your  final  plaint — that 
something  should  be  done  about  re¬ 


tail  advertising’s  table  manners — I 
can  only  make  this  sporting  proposi¬ 
tion.  We  will  both  post  as  a  stake 
an  amount  to  be  determined  by  what 
Uncle  Bennie  will  loan  me  on  my 
watch.  You  will  produce  the  credit 
jewelry,  borax  furniture  and 
thunder-bolting  department  store 
advertisements  you  have  in  mind. 

If  I,  in  turn,  cannot  match  each  of 
your  exhibits  with  one  equally  atro¬ 
cious — agency  prepared  and  clipped 
from  a  magazine — you  take  the 
money.  Contest  begins  at  once. 
Jimmy  Doyle  will  publish  odds. 

*  ★  * 

By  now  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  delusions  from  which  I  suffer 
can  be  summarized  this  way : 

1.  The  growth  of  Fashion  as  a 
selling  force  is  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  developments  in 
marketing  of  our  generation. 

2.  The  influence  of  Fashion  is 
no  longer  confined  to  wearing 
apparel — it  is  becoming  equal¬ 
ly  strong  in  the  homefurnish- 
ings  field. 

3.  With  the  influence  of  Fashion 
so  important  and  so  wide¬ 
spread  only  the  department 
store  is  in  a  position  to  capi¬ 
talize  on  fashion  to  the  fullest 
extent.  Ready-to-wear  spe¬ 
cialty  shops  have  limited  their 
field.  So  have  the  furniture 
specialty  shops. 

4.  Therefore,  contrary  to  a  be¬ 
lief  held  in  certain  quarters, 
the  department  store  is  bound 
to  continue  to  enjoy  a  domi¬ 
nating  position  in  the  field  of 
distribution  for  many  years  to 
come. 

All  this  may  be  a  pipe  dream. 
And  then  again  it  may  not.  At  least 
it  gives  point  to  reopening  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  whether  or  not  more  na¬ 
tionally  advertised  products  should 
choose  the  department  store  as  their 
most  important  retail  outlet.  Or  is 
this  concept  just  too,  too  naive  for 
you  gentlemen  to  bear? 

But  let’s  think  of  it  this  way.  We 
hear  a  lot  these  days  about  w’astc 
in  distribution — a  lot  of  speculation 
about  why  marketing  costs  should 
be  so  sadly  out  of  line  with  produc¬ 
tion  economics.  There’s  an  ever¬ 
present  threat  that  the  government 
will  step  in  and  attempt  to  rectify 
the  situation. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  single 
cause  of  distribution  waste  in  this 
country  today  lies  in  the  fact  that 
two  great  forces  are  abroad  in  the 


land — each  engaged  in  selling  mer¬ 
chandise  to  the  consumer — each  ex¬ 
pending  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  annually — but  each  working  at 
cross  purposes — refusing,  in  most 
instances,  to  co-operate — to  even 
consider  the  other’s  point  of  view. 

Force  One  is  the  national  ad¬ 
vertising  and  merchandising  work  in 
which  you  gentlemen  are  engaged. 
Force  Two  is  the  merchandising 
and  sales  promotion  effort  of  the 
retailers  of  the  country. 

One  doesn’t  have  to  be  very  bright 
to  realize  what  tremendous  econo¬ 
mies  might  lie  effected  if  these  two 
forces  coidd  be  made  to  work  with 
— instead  of  against — each  other. 

But  what  is  their  quarrel  all 
about  ? 

Department  stores  say  that  too 
many  manufacturers  use  national 
advertising  to  gain  dictatorial  con¬ 
trol  over  dealer  and  consumer.  Re¬ 
sult  ;  hog-tied  dealer  makes  less 
profit  (in  spite  of  the  turn-over 
legend  national  advertisers  love  to 
tell)  ;  consumer  is  forced  to  pay 
more  for  a  product  with  few.  if  any, 
essential  superiorities. 

National  merchandisers  retort 
that  dealer  denseness  forces  them 
into  independent  efforts  to  create  a 
demand  for  their  products.  And 
that  the  dealer  should  be  willing  to 
pay  his  share  for  creating  this  de¬ 
mand  by  taking  a  shortened  profit. 

“Furthermore,”  national  mer¬ 
chandisers  contend,  “were  it  not  for 
our  work  in  using  advertising  to 
create  new  wants  and  desires,  half 
the  retail  shelves  in  the  country 
would  be  permanently  empty.” 

At  which  statement  the  dealer 
cocks  an  eye — knowing  full  well,  for 
instance,  that  the  public  was  “ice¬ 
less  refrigeration  conscious”  long 
before  the  iceman’s  amorous  ad¬ 
vances  began  to  pall  on  the  average 
housewife.  That  the  humidity  for 
years  has  made  the  public  “air-con¬ 
ditioning  conscious.” 

The  dealer  salutes  your  ability  to 
produce  devices  to  fill  these  needs 
at  price  levels  within  the  public’s 
reach.  But  he  questions  your  ability 
to  make  people  “conscious”  of  things 
instinct  and  common  sense  have 
made  them  want  for  ages. 

Perhaps  these  mule-like  points  of 
view — the  department  store’s  and 
the  manufacturer’s — will  never  be 
reconciled  during  your  lifetime  and 
mine. 

And  that’s  a  pity.  First,  because 
until  they  are  reconciled,  the  country' 
pays  more  than  it  should  for  mar¬ 
keting  its  goods.  Second,  because. 
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particularly  in  specialty  lines  like 
major  electrical  appliances,  stores 
need  your  help  in  moving  merchan¬ 
dise.  Third,  l^cause  it  doesn’t  help 
your  business  any  not  to  have  your 
product  represented  where  most  of 
the  community  does  its  shopping. 

On  the  odd  chance  that  there 
might  be  some  among  you  willing 
to  consider  the  department  store  as 
an  outlet  for  his  product.  I’ll  sketch 
very  briefly  the  arrangements  under 
which  such  stores  like  to  work. 

They  would  like; 

1.  To  buy  goods  at  an  initial  cost 
— and  on  terms — which  en¬ 
ables  them  to  get  the  markon 
required  in  various  depart¬ 
ments.  The  N.  R.  D.  G.  A. 
New  York  office  can  tell  you 
in  a  minute  a  national  average 
for  that  markup  in  any  line 
of  merchandise. 

2.  They  would  like  to  have  you 
restrict  your  distribution — if 
you  cannot  see  your  way  clear 
to  granting  an  exclusive  agen¬ 
cy.  This  to  protect  their  store 
from  being  used  as  a  sort  of 
showroom  into  which  custom¬ 
ers  might  come — make  a  se¬ 
lection — but  trip  out  to  buy 
from  some  fly-by-night  two 
blocks  down  the  street. 

3.  They  would  like  you  to  pro¬ 
vide  them,  semi-annually  at 
least,  with  merchandise  to  sell 
at  less  than  your  established 
price.  Most  stores  feature  at 
least  two  storewide  sales  a 
year.  They  would  like  your 
help  in  putting  these  events 
across.  Rut  they  won’t  be  sat¬ 
isfied  with'  those  clearances 
some  of  you  permit  them  to 
stage  in  off-seasons.  They 
want  you  to  help  them  sell 
more  goods  at  the  peak  of  the 
demand. 

4.  They  will  appreciate  any  ad¬ 
vertising  allowances  you  may 
see  fit  to  grant.  But  when  it 
comes  to  a  choice  between  an 
initial  cost  low  enough  to 
make  planned  markup  or  an 
advertising  allowance  —  you 
can  skip  the  allowance.  With 
the  understanding  that  the  de¬ 
partment  will  spend  its  own 
advertising  money  to  exploit 
your  product  in  proportion  to 
your  product’s  share  in  total 
sales. 

Assuming  that  a  mutually  agree¬ 
able  and  profitable  arrangement  can 
be  worked  out  between  stores  and 
yourself — then  comes  the  problem 


of  getting  stores  to  tie  in  with  the 
promotional  work  you’re  doing. 

We  can  agree,  I  think,  that  the 
success  or  failure  of  that  work  de¬ 
pends  on  what  happens  to  your 
goods  on  the  retail  floor. 

You  sell  more  when  the  dealer 
works  closely  with  you — but  as 
things  stand  now  almost  nothing  is 
being  done  to  bring  about  a  more 
effective  retail  tie-up  with  your 
work. 

True,  because  not  one  man  in  ten 
in  your  position  has  any  conception 
whatever  of  the  retail  point  of  view. 
You  have  very  decided  notions 
about  what  the  dealer  should  do. 
And  almost  no  knowledge  whatso¬ 
ever  about  what  the  dealer  7vill  do. 
That  is  the  reason  why  many  a 
beautiful  impelling  campaign  has 
come  to  grief.  It  sailed  like  the 
Queen  Mary  through  the  pages  of 
the  magazines.  But  shrank  to  a 
dinghy’s  size  when  it  got  to  the  re¬ 
tail  floor. 

Let  me  give  you  a  case  in  point. 
We  make  out  a  six  months  seasonal 
selling  plan  for  every  department  in 
the  store.  That  plan  sets  up  the 
monthly  appropriations  for  news¬ 
papers,  direct  mail,  and  other  adver¬ 
tising  and  outlines  tentatively,  by 
montlis.  the  items  and  the  price  lines 
with  which  we  intend  to  get  our 
husiness. 

The  preparation  of  that  plan  is  no 
small  job.  Once  it  is  finished,  na¬ 
turally  enough,  we  dislike  to  tear 
it  down  and  begin  over  again,  except 
for  a  very  important  reason. 

Just  one  week  after  this  plan  was 
completed  for  Spring  1936,  the 
salesman  who  handles  our  account 
for  one  of  the  leading  rug  makers 
was  ushered  into  the  office.  He  di¬ 
vulged  the  new's  that  on  the  follow¬ 
ing  Wednesday  his  firm  was  about 
to  embark  on  an  ambitious  radio 
campaign  which  would  urge  custom¬ 
ers  to  go  to  stores  for  a  very  help¬ 
ful  lMX)klet.  Would  we  care  to  sign 
on  the  dotted  line  for  X  thousand 
Ixioklets  and  boost  the  broadcast  in 
our  newspaper  advertising?  Fur¬ 
thermore.  said  he.  the  firm  had  pre¬ 
pared  a  talkie  to  be  used  on  the 
selling  floor,  which  did  a  very  fine 
job  of  selling  rugs.  We  could  get 
their  machine  for  a  nominal  rental. 
Would  we  like  to  play  along? 

We  saw  the  talkies  the  next  day 
and  believe  it  or  not,  about  the  very 
fir.st  thing  to  greet  our  ears  was  a 
hit  of  cheery  dialogue  that  ran 
something  like  this; 

Q.  “Is  this  a  nationally  advertised 
rug?” 


A,  “Oh  my  yes — we  never  buy  any¬ 
thing  but  nationally  advertised 

things.” 

In  brief,  one  short  week  after  our 
rug  department  expenditures  had 
been  set  up  for  the  season — and 
months  after  the  campaign  in  ques¬ 
tion  had  been  prepared — we  were 
invited  to  tear  down  our  plan  to 
provide  for  booklets  and  were  asked 
to  sponsor  a  talkie  which  cast  asper¬ 
sions  on  a  good  deal  of  the  mer¬ 
chandise  we  carry. 

But  we  can  still  give  that  manu¬ 
facturer  credit  for  one  thing.  Even 
though  the  news  came  hopelessly 
late,  he  did  send  a  man  over  with 
it. 

Ordinarily  the  first  indication  we 
get  that  something  is  afoot  is  a 
phone  call  from  some  newspaper, 
come  Friday  morning,  which  says 
“wanta  tie  up  with  Whoosis’  ad 
next  Sunday?”  To  which  we  reply, 
“Got  anything  good  at  Bowie  to¬ 
morrow?”  or  something  equally 
relevant.  We  talk  that  way  not  to 
be  flip  but  be  cause  our  advertising 
for  the  Sunday  in  question  was 
planned  at  least  a  month  in  advance 
— is  put  into  production  at  least  a 
week  in  advance — and  because  we 
know  that  ordinarily  speaking,  if  we 
aren’t  given  time  to  do  a  representa¬ 
tive  job  there’s  no  sense  trying  to 
do  a  job  at  all. 

All  of  which  prompts  me  to  sug¬ 
gest  to  you  men — whether  or  not 
you  sell  through  department  stores 
— that  something  be  done  about 
creating  a  more  effective  retail  tie- 
up  with  your  work. 

But  let’s  understand  each  other. 
Obviously  no  store  can  afford  to  tie 
up  its  newspaper  advertising  and 
window  and  interior  display  with 
every  national  campaign  that  comes 
along.  If  it  did  it  would  have  little 
money  left  to  exploit  its  own  mer¬ 
chandise. 

On  the  other  hand,  stores  are 
more  than  willing  to  support  cam¬ 
paigns  which  consist  of  something 
more  than  a  series  of  pretty  pic¬ 
tures  or  pert  ideas— campaigns,  in 
short,  that  do  more  than  make  the 
public  familiar  with  your  name — 
that  have  a  selling  wallop  likely  to 
create  not  “consumer  acceptance” 
but  a  definite  urge  to  buy. 

No  such  campaign  was  ever  pre¬ 
pared  without  proper  consideration 
being  given  to  the  merchants’  point 
of  view. 

Therefore  my  plea  that — if  you 
think  whole-hearted  dealer  coopera¬ 
tion  is  important — you  should  do 
something  to  check  dealer  reaction 
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to  your  plans  long  before  the  final 
plates  are  ordered. 

It’s  probable,  at  this  point,  that 
the  more  refined  among  you  itch  to 
leap  from  your  seats  and  say, 
“Young  man — that  will  be  enough 
about  the  retail  point  of  view  for  a 
single  afternoon’’.  The  less  refined 
will  settle  for  a  “Phooey”. 

Hut,  at  the  risk  of  showing  bias 
to  a  degree  that’s  boring,  I  should 
like  to  question  the  steps  through 
which  you  gentlemen  now  go  in  put¬ 
ting  a  product  on  the  market. 

I’m  wondering  whether,  just  be¬ 
cause  tradition  wills  it,  you’re  not 
putting  the  phaeton  before  the  dob¬ 
bin. 

Manufacturing  genius  evolves  a 
product  —  sometimes  without  too 
much  study  of  the  consumer’s  true 
need  for  it. 

You  use  trade  papers  to  get  that 
product  on  the  dealer’s  shelves. 
Plus,  in  some  instances,  a  thing 
called  “merchandising  work’’  which 
has  been  known  to  reach  heights 
that  make  the  boys  at  Alcatraz  green 
with  envy. 

Then  you  romp  into  the  maga¬ 
zines  and  have  a  merry  lark  for 
yourselves  creating  that  state  of 
suspended  buying  animation  known 
as  “consumer  acceptance’’  in  the 
public  mind. 

Finally  you  ask  the  dealer  to 
spend  his  money  to  jog  the  public 
out  of  its  coma  and  bring  people 
in  to  buy. 

In  short,  you  go  through  at  least 
three  involved  and  exjjensive  pre¬ 
liminaries  and  when  the  time  for 
selling  comes,  consumer  selling,  the 
only  selling  that  really  counts — you 
turn  tail  and  hand  the  responsibility 
over  to  the  dealer. 

This  can  only  mean  that,  deep 
down  in  your  hearts,  you  know  that 
the  dealer  knows  how  to  sell. 

And  that  he  does.  Why?  Be¬ 
cause  he  knows  enough  to  concern 
himself  only  with  things  that  people 
need — at  the  time  they’re  needed — 
at  prices  in  keeping  with  the  public’s 
ability  to  pay. 

I  wonder  how  much  American 
marketing  technique  would  be  im¬ 
proved  if  your  plans  began — instead 
of  ending  at  the  retail  counter. 

Or  better  still,  if  you  went  one 
step  further  than  the  dealer  and 
tried  to  find  out  what  is  going  on 
in  the  public’s  mind  as  far  as  a 
product  is  concerned. 

No  phrase  in  all  the  land  is  more 
pathetic  than  the  one  you  used  to 
learn  in  Sunday  School — “A  mar¬ 
keting  plan  should  always  begin 


with  the  consumer’’.  Pathetic  be¬ 
cause  it  is  so  true,  so  beautiful — 
but  so  universally  ignored. 

As  things  stand  now,  how  many 
of  you  know  what  public  reaction  to 
a  new  product  will  be  until  you’ve 
manufactured  it,  priced  it,  merchan¬ 
dised  it,  got  it  out  on  retail  counters 
and  noted  there  whether  the  public 
stops  or  passes  by? 

What  do  you  know  about  your 
markets?  Plenty  about  income  and 
population  statistics — do  you  or  do 
you  not  drive  a  Huick — are  you  or 
are  you  not  wired  for  sound — ^but 
almost  nothing  al)out  what  is  going 
on  in  the  minds  of  the  people  whom 
you  sell. 

Mrs.  Esther  F.  Podester,  whose 
survey  of  Middletown  for  Cosmo¬ 
politan  a  few  years  ago  created  such 
a  furore,  and  I  have  been  w’orking 
on  the  idea  that  present  day  methods 
of  measuring  markets  are  doing 
big  things  for  the  slide  rule  industry 
but  fall  far  short  of  holding  the  mir¬ 
ror  up  to  the  customer. 

We  feel  that  surveys  undertaken 
in  the  grand  manner  produce  results 
which  afford  material  for  resound¬ 
ing  advertising  headlines.  Hut  sur¬ 
veys,  w'e  reason,  lose  validity  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  number  of  people  en¬ 
gaged  in  assembling  the  material. 

Five  hundred  college  boys  may 
take  to  the  streets  and  return  wdth 
ten  thousand  filled  out  question¬ 
naires.  But  they  learn  far  less,  we 
feel,  about  true  consumer  reaction 
to  any  given  marketing  problem 
than  does  one  interviewer  whom 
people  know  and  trust,  working  in 
smaller  but  thoroughly  representa¬ 
tive  segments  of  a  market. 

We’re  on  the  trail  of  what  we 
call  “consumeristics” — a  measure 
of  the  quirks  which  govern  women 
in  their  buying — knowledge  of 
which,  heaven  knows,  is  not  inborn 
in  any  man. 

Our  findings  grow  more  interest¬ 
ing  every  day.  We  hope  eventually 
to  compile  them  in  a  book — for 
which  I  herewith  enter  a  hearty 
plug. 

One  experiment  deals  with  750 
women — 250  each  in  the  high,  the 
medium,  the  low  income  groups. 

We’ve  discovered  that  women  in 
each  group  divide  into  three  dis¬ 
tinct  and  definite  types — free  spend¬ 
ing,  impulsive  buyers,  inclined  to  be 
extravagant;  natural  born  shoppers, 
who  carefully  compare  price  and 
value  before  they  buy — ^and  how 
they  love  a  “bargain’’;  conservative 
buyers  who  wait  until  they  have 
pressing  need  for  merchandise  be¬ 


fore  they  purchase  and  who  seldom 
buy  to  the  full  extent  of  their  spend¬ 
ing  capacity.  Each  of  these  types 
constitutes  roughly  one-third  of  each 
income  group. 

This  concept  does  things  to  those 
maps  which,  based  on  income  statis¬ 
tics,  plaster  a  market  with  gold  or 
blue  or  red  or  green. 

Income,  of  course,  sets  a  limit  on 
how  much  a  woman  can  buy  but 
doesn’t  necessarily  have  an  influ¬ 
ence  on  how  or  what  she  buys. 

To  put  it  another  way,  there  are 
chislers  on  Park  Avenue — and 
shapely  shoulders  that  constitute  a 
market  for  silver  fox  scarfs  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Union  Square. 

Another  revelation  was  the  fact 
that,  in  the  metropolitan  area 
women  are  looking  to  the  leading 
department  stores  and  specialty 
shops  for  the  fashion  information 
which  serves  as  the  basis  on  which 
they  buy  for  themselves,  their 
homes,  their  families. 

These  women  tell  us  that  what 
magazines  say  still  registers  with 
them  but  has  less  influence  on  their 
buying  than  store  style  shows,  store 
newspaper  advertisements,  store 
morlel  rooms  and  interior  decorat¬ 
ing  departments. 

The  point  being  that  women  may 
be  swinging  away  from  the  sort  of 
thing  you’ve  been  dishing  up  in  the 
magazines — in  favor  of  the  more 
practical,  factual  information  the  re¬ 
tailer  is  giving  them  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

If  this  is  true  you  have  one  more 
reason  why  it  might  be  worth  your 
while  to  spice  your  work  with  a  bit 
of  retail  flavor. 

What  if  tradition  does  insist  that 
national  advertising  should  flow  on 
as  one  mighty  river — retail  adver¬ 
tising  as  another — and  that  ever  the 
twain  should  meet  you’d  have  a 
Pittsburgh  flood? 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come  to 
break  the  tradition — or  at  least  to 
discover  whether,  from  the  custom¬ 
er’s  point  of  viexu,  it  might  pay  you 
to  “come  up  and  see  the  dealer 
some  time.” 


Hosiery  and  Glove 
Concessions  Wanted 

By  experienced  concern  now 
operating  in  high  grade  specialty 
stores.  Replies  treated  confi¬ 
dentially.  Box  D-7-36. 
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The  Initial  Training  of  Salespeople 

(Continued  from  page  24) 


training  in  training.  This  should 
make  the  appointment  as  sj)onsor  a 
desirable  promotional  step  and, 
from  the  store’s  point  of  view,  an 
opiwtrtunity  for  executive  develop¬ 
ment. 

Thus  there  are  many  advantages 
to  be  gained  from  a  storewide  plan 
for  sponsors  who  act  as  assistants 
to  the  training  department  and  give 
instruction  on  the  selling  floor.  If, 
in  spite  of  the  obvious  expediency, 
stores  still  feel  that  they  cannot  af¬ 
ford  the  additional  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  and  must  continue 
to  allocate  the  responsibility  of 
floor  training  to  the  assistant  buyer, 
head  of  stock,  or  section  manager,  it 
is  almost  more  imperative  that  a 
definite  teaching  plan  be  followed. 
In  this  plan,  teaching  content  must 
be  well  organized,  with  sufficient 
follow  up  to  give  assurance  that  the 
essentials  of  the  job  have  really  been 
mastered.  This  should  at  least  be 
checked  through  oral  questions  and 
service  shoppings.  Follow  up  is 
quite  as  essential  as  original  instruc¬ 
tion,  in  preparing  for  the  job.  One 
store  employs  quite  a  lengthy  True 
and  False  test,  which  thoroughly 
checks  all  the  points  the  salesperson 
should  have  picked  up  in  her  floor 
training.  This  type  of  test  seems 
less  formidable  than  an  examination 
sheet  and  is  much  more  fun  to  do. 

What  of  Contingents? 

I'hroughout  our  report  thus  far 
we  have  evaded-  one  pertinent  and 
serious  training  problem,  the  con¬ 
tingent  salesperson.  The  person 
who  sells  alternately  in  various  de¬ 
partments  should  have  the  same 
initial  instruction  as  the  person  as¬ 
signed  permanently  to  one  depart¬ 
ment.  At  least  our  customers  think 
this,  although  only  a  few  far  seeing 
organizations  provide  for  it.  One 
store  that  was  studied  brings  in  every 
contingent  for  two  weeks  as  a  reg¬ 
ular,  and  during  that  perio<l  puts 
her  through  all  initial  training  in 
one  department  in  the  belief  that 
having  learned  one  thoroughly  she 
can  more  readily  adapt  herself  to 
other  departments.  This  is  an  ex¬ 
cellent  method,  which  more  stores 
should  employ,  but  it  can  so  easily 
be  argued  against  in  dollars  and 
cents  that  it  is  usually  a  lost  cause. 
Most  stores,  where  large  numbers 
of  contingents  are  used,  confine  their 
initial  instruction  to  saleschecks  and 


system,  leave  the  new  salesperson 
to  (lounder  in  merchandise,  literally 
pulling  her  customer  in  with  her. /f 
Although  there  is  this  irrefutable 
argument  that  as  far  as  the  custom¬ 
er  is  concerned  there  should  not  be 
the  slightest  difference  between  the 
|>re])aration  of  the  new  regular  and 
the  new  extra,  in  most  large  stores 
the  concejrtion  of  economy  which 
prompted  the  extended  use  of  con¬ 
tingents  also  condoned  the  poor 
tem]X}rary  service  they  may  render 
on  the  score  that  “it  is  absorbed  in 
the  heavy  strain  of  a  .sale  day.’W  Con¬ 
tingents  are  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  joy  of  many  employment 
managers  and  the  despair  of  all 
training  executives.  t' 

In  departments  where  many  con¬ 
tingents  are  used,  it  is  inequitable 
to  sponsors  to  demand  extensive 
time.  Here  general  information  is 
lK‘st  if  briefed  to  coyer  departmental 
system,  stock  location,  location  of 
adverti.sed  merchandise,  and  special 
sales  information.  It  is,  at  least  to 
this  extent,  the  hope  of  the  commit¬ 
tee  that  in  the  general  effort  to  im- 
])rove  induction  processes  the  con¬ 
tingent  will  not  be  overlooked.  The 
real  answer  undoubtedly  lies  in  de¬ 
veloping  regular  contingents  for  cer¬ 
tain  groups  of  departments  and  over 
a  period  of  time  making  them 
thoroughly  conver.sant  with  all  of 
the  merchandise. 

In  the  following  analysis  of  scope 
of  floor  training,  we  shall  assume 
that  a  sponsor  does  it  unless  we  in¬ 
dicate  another  person  who  seems 
more  logically  equipped.  Regard¬ 
less  of  who  does  it,  we  found  that 
four  divisions  of  information  are 
covered. 

Departmental  Systems 

Each  department  has  specialized 
system  details  and  practices,  which 
it  is  neither  fKJssible  nor  advisable 
to  cover  in  general  class  room  in¬ 
struction.  The  general  criticism  to 
1)C  made  of  this  phase  of  in.struction 
is  that  it  is  usually  too  casual,  too 
disorganized.  If  the  information  is 
to  l)c  retained  there  must  be  a  plan 
of  instruction.  The  following  ques¬ 
tions  used  by  one  medium  sized 
store  seem  a  satisfactory  outline  of 
the  general  departmental  sy.stem 
procedures,  in  which  the  new  per¬ 
son  needs  help  on  the  floor.  This 
particular  store  prints  the  informa¬ 
tion  and  gives  it  to  the  new  person 


as  she  leaves  the  class  room  for  her 
department.  Thus,  it  too  forms  a 
l)ridge  from  the  training  to  the  sell¬ 
ing  floor,  and  gives  the  employee 
something  definite  to  look  for. 

Questions  to  Guide  you  in 
Learning  Departmental  Routine 

1.  Wliat  are  the  ixames  of  your 
lloorman,  department  manager 
and  assistant  department  mana¬ 
ger? 

2.  W’liere  are  the  department  sup¬ 
plies  kept?  (tallies,  tissues,  sales- 
hooks,  want  slips,  cash  register 
supplies,  gift  stickers,  gift  cards, 
gilt  boxes,  hold  tags,  pen  and 
ink. ) 

3.  Where  is  the  Special  Order  book 
kept  ? 

4.  What  information  such  as  size, 
color,  number  of  pieces,  etc.,  is 
to  appear  on  the  face  of  the 
salescheck  ? 

5.  What  system  of  unit  control  is 
used  in  this  particular  depart¬ 
ment?  What  are  your  respon¬ 
sibilities  in  helping  to  keep  an 
accurate  one — such  as  tearing 
stubs  ? 

6.  Where  is  the  wrapping  desk 
located  ? 

7.  What  is  the  procedure  for  op¬ 
erating  the  cash  register  in  this 
department  ? 

8.  If  merchandise  must  go  to  a 
workroom  to  be  altered  or  to  be 
m.ade  to  order,  what  is  the  pro¬ 
cedure?  (Where  are  the  work¬ 
room  forms  kept?  How  are  they 
made  out?  Where  is  the  mer¬ 
chandise  placed  until  taken  to 
the  workroom?  How’  does  one 
call  a  fitter?) 

9.  If  merchandise  is  sold  from 
sample  and  the  order  is  filled 
from  reserve  stock  or  from  the 
warehouse,  what  is  the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  the  salescheck? 

10.  What  is  done  with  merchandise 
which  has  been  returned  to  the 
department  and  needs  to  be  re¬ 
marked  ? 

11.  Are  there  any  other  special  de¬ 
partment  practices  which  you 
should  know?  Such  as — the  use 
of  a  measuring  machine,  how  to 
cut  a  sample  of  yard  goods,  and 
how  to  read  size  codes. 

This  is  a  general  pattern,  which  can 
be  greatly  enlarged  upon  where 
there  is  a  sponsor  organization. 
Where  there  are  no  sponsors,  the 
responsibility  for  departmental  sys¬ 
tems  should  be  assumed  by  the  sec¬ 
tion  managers. 

Understanding  the  Stock 

You  will  remember  that  the  first 
part  of  this  report,  in  describing  a 
.store  imaginative  enough  to  ask  new 
people  what  they  wanted  in  the  way 
of  instruction,  stated  that  first  re¬ 
quests  were  invariably  for  facts  con¬ 
cerning  merchandise  range  and 
stock  location.  Beginning  sales- 
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people  want  merchandise  facts,  and 
certainly  some  plan  for  the  orderly 
dissemination  of  this  information  is 
essential  for  careful  fliX)r  training. 
Instruction  in  merchandise  range 
and  stock  location  should  unques¬ 
tionably  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
sponsor.  If  there  is  none,  the  head 
of  stock  or  the  assistant  buyer  seems 
a  logical  alternative.  Showing  how 
is  always  much  more  potent  than 
telling  how.^  Sponsors  should  be 
urged  to  go  slowdy,  to  repeat,  to 
encourage  questions,  to  give  drill 
problems,  and  to  show  how.  One 
plan  that  seemed  to  the  committee 
well  thought  out  had  the  sponsor 
employ  the  “hunt  and  fetch  system” 
as  an  effective  follow  up  of  her  in¬ 
struction.  She  stands  in  the  middle 
of  the  department  and  says,  “Bring 
a  dress  that  you  think  would  look 
well  on  me  as  a  guest  at  a  five 
o’clock  wedding”  or  “Find  a  black 
square  crowned  hat,  size  23,  suit¬ 
able  for  a  matron,  but  youthful 
looking,”  etc.  These  are  excellent 
skill  problems  which  test  judgment 
as  well  as  knowledge.  If 

An  outline  as  a  guide  for  stock 
information  follows.  It  was  submit- 
ed  by  a  store  without  sponsors 
where  general  guidance  instruction 
is  issued  by  the  Training  Depart¬ 
ment  and  used  by  whatever  person 
in  the  department  is  responsible  for 
introduction  to  stock. 

Questions  to  Guide  You  in 
Learning  Merchandise  ) 

1.  VV'hat  merchandise  is  sold  in 
your  department? 

2.  How  is  the  stock  arranged  in 
your  department?  (By  style,  type 
of  merchandise,  size,  price, 
color. ) 

.3.  In  what  other  department  is  the 
same  or  similar  merchandise 
carried  ? 

4.  What  is  your  stock  arrange¬ 
ment? 

5.  What  are  your  stock  duties? 

6.  Why  is  it  necessary  to  replace 
merchandise  as  soon  as  a  trans¬ 
action  is  ended? 

7.  What  merchandise  is  carried  in 
your  stock  section? 

8.  Do  you  sell  from  stock  or  from 
sample  ? 

9.  Where  is  the  reserve  stock  for 
your  department? 

10.  How  do  vou  get  merchandise 
from  reserve  stock? 

11.  What  aids  are  there  in  your  de¬ 
partment  to  help  you  in  finding 
stock? 

12.  Where  is  the  price  marked  on 
your  merchandise? 

13.  Where  is  the  size  marked  on 
your  merchandise? 

14.  What  points  about  merchandise 


should  you  look  for  while  dust¬ 
ing  and  arranging  your  stock? 

15.  How  can  you  learn  the  selling 
points  of  the  merchandise  in 
your  department?  (From  the  de¬ 
partment  manager,  assistant  de¬ 
partment  manager,  other  sales¬ 
clerks,  advertisements,  labels, 
magazines  and  trade  papers.) 

16.  How  can  you  aid  in  the  effective 
display  of  the  merchandise  in 
your  department? 

For  the  store  with  sponsors  the 
above  general  outline  can  be  greatly  ' 
strengthened  by  adding  more  spe¬ 
cific  questions  and  information 
about  actual  merchandise.  A  stock 
outline  which  deals  with  dresses, 
hose  or  upholstery  is  naturally  more 
clarifying  than  one  done  in  general¬ 
ities.  The  sponsor,  under  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  training  supervisor, 
should  develop  such  outlines  for  her 
own  department  and  keep  them  up 
to  date.  Some  stores  merely  list  the 
various  items  of  merchandise  to  be 
found  in  a  given  department.  While 
not  as  complete,  such  lists  are  still 
a  helpful  compass  to  the  new  sales¬ 
person  steering  in  strange  waters. 

In  some  stores  the  new  person  is 
giv'en  a  mimeographed  chart  of  the 
department  layout  to  fill  in  as  she 
’  learns  the  stock,  in  others,  she  is 
asked  to  draw  a  chart  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  and  stock  locations  as  she 
masters  them,  both  excellent  meth¬ 
ods  for  fixing  locations  in  mind. 
Still  other  stores  employ  a  check  up 
questionnaire  on  stock,  which  is 
some  guarantee  both  to  the  beginner 
and  to  the  supervisor  of  mastery  of 
the  material.  Any  form  of  check  up 
is  preferable  to  none,  for  it  gives  the 
opportunity  of  straightening  out 
misconceptions  before  they  are 
thoroughly  grounded  as  bad  habits. 

Basic  Information  about  the 
Merchandise  Handled 

Closely  related  to  the  problem  of 
where  and  how  the  stock  is  kept,  is 
selling  conversation  about  the  mer¬ 
chandise,  how  it  will  look,  whether 
^  it  will  wash,  how  it  should  be  con¬ 
nected.  the  many  basic  facts  which 
the  salesperson  needs  in  order  to 
present  it  satisfactorily.  When  we 
consider  the  small  degree  of  em¬ 
phasis  given  to  selling  conversation 
in  the  average  initial  training  it  is 
small  wonder  that  the  customer  is 
avalanched  with  “this  is  a  smart 
dress,”  “an  excellent  value,”  all 
those  glittering  generalities  which 
come  most  quickly  to  the  untrained 
person,  but  which  usually  fall  on 
immune  ears.  To  convince  in  sell¬ 
ing,  the  new  salesperson  must  have 


specific  information  and  must  have 
it  before  she  sells.  This  may  come 
from  various  sources  and  in  various 
forms. 

Merchandise  manuals  issued  by 
the  Training  Department  are  ex¬ 
cellent  theoretically,  but,  except  in 
the  large  store  with  a  large  training 
staff,  they  are  difficult  to  keep  up 
to  date.  Simple  basic  outlines,  giv- 
ling  the  essentials  about  merchandise 
carried,  types  of  material,  sizing, 
style  points,  etc.,  have  the  advantage 
of  being  more  easily  prepared  and 
less  easily  dated  than  manuals.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  initial  training  period  it  is 
better  to  concentrate  and  clean  up 
on  the  minimum  amount  of  infor¬ 
mation  necessary  to  do  an  intelligent 
job.  As  the  salesperson’s  under¬ 
standing  and  knowledge  grows  her 
interest  will  mount.  If  merchandise 
manuals  are  available  she  wdll  cer¬ 
tainly  want  to  use  them  in  her  pro¬ 
gress.  For  the  store  which  can  not 
develop  its  own  merchandise  out¬ 
lines,  the  committee  found  that  those 
published  by  the  Pittsburgh  Re¬ 
search  Bureau  of  Retail  Training 
prove  most  usable.  They  are  direct, 
simple,  inexpensive. 

We  have  considered  so  far  only 
the  minimum  amount  of  information 
necessary  to  start  the  selling  job, 
not  the  maximum.  The  beginner 
will  naturally  add  to  her  store  of 
information  from  all  available 
sources,  as  she  goes  along.  What 
we  have  analyzed  is  entirely  apart 
from  current  merchandise  news  and 
information,  which  is  the  buyer’s  di¬ 
rect  responsibility,  and  which  should 
go  on  week  in  and  week  out  as  often 
as  new  merchandise  comes  into 
stock.  Supplementing  basic  initial 
information  indicated  above,  there 
should  also  be,  as  time  permits,  basic 
courses  in  textiles,  wools,  laces, 
color,  design,  etc.  These,  naturally, 
are  the  special  responsibility  of  the 
training  department  and  not  to  be 
confused  with  initial  training  on  the 
job. 

Selling  Technique  for  New 
Salespeople 

Equipped  now  with  knowledge  of 
system  practices  in  the  department, 
of  stock  locations,  and  with  basic 
merchandise  facts,  the  new  salesper¬ 
son  must  leap  one  more  hurdle  be¬ 
fore  she  can  sell  effectively.  She 
must  be  shown  the  best  method  for 
presenting  merchandise.  There  is  a 
vast  difference  in  the  way  a  blouse 
and  a  chair  should  be  sold.  Inter¬ 
esting  a  customer  in  a  rosebush  calls 
(Continued  on  page  44) 
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(Continiu'd  jroin  page  32) 


Complete  Salesbill 

If  order  can  be  executed  the 
same  day : 

ICxecutes  and  dispatches  order 
If  the  order  cannot  be  executed 
the  same  day  because  items 
liave  to  be  ordered : 

Makes  out  Back  Order  in  tri¬ 
plicate  for  items  on  Back 
Order 

Dis])atches  any  items  which 
can  be  executed  with  cor¬ 
rected  Salesbill 

Sends  Back  Order  1  (yellow) 
to  Correspondence  Depart¬ 
ment 

Sends  Back  Order  2  (pink)  to 
Back  Order  Clerk  together 
with  Counting  House  Sales¬ 
bill  and  Customer’s  Deliv¬ 
ery  Note  if  no  items  can  be 
dispatched 

Files  Back  Order  3  (white) 
in  Back  Order  file  under  “to 
be  ordered’’  until  the  goods 
have  been  ordered  and  then 
refiles  under  “Awaiting 
Debits” 

If  the  order  cannot  be  executed 
because : 

1.  Goods  are  unprocurable 

2.  Customer  written  for  fur¬ 
ther  information 

3.  Goods  sent  on  approval  in¬ 
stead  cancels  Salesbills  and 

marks  with  reason  for 
cancelling 

Writes  Yellow  form  letter  to 
customer  in  cases  1  and  2 
and  sends  Yellow  form  to 
Mail  Order  department  with 
cancelled  Salesbills 
Returns  all  original  orders  to 
Correspondence  Depart- 
ment. 

3.  Dispatch  removes  Counting 

House  Salesbill  from  label  of 
parcel 

Dispatches  goods 
Sends  Counting  House  Salesbill 
to  Dissecting  Department 

4.  Dissecting  Registration  Clerk  re¬ 

ceives  Counting  House  Sales¬ 
bills  from  Dispatches 
Registers  receipt  of  Salesbill  on 
Register  and  prepares  Sales¬ 
bills  for  Sales  Ledgers. 

5.  Correspondence  Department  re¬ 

ceives  Back  Order  from  Sell¬ 


ing  Department  and  sends 
Form  letter  to  customer — 
sending  different  letter  accord¬ 
ing  to  symbol  entered  in  space 
before  “Order”  at  top  of 
Back  Order  Form 
Quotes :  goods  mentioned  in 
Back  Order 

“Delivery  by”  date  one  day  after 
“promise”  date  given  in  Back 
'  )r(lfi . 

6.  Back  Order  Clerk  receives  Sales 

Records  (i.e.  Salesbill  3)  from 
Mail  Order  Department  and 
files  by  Sales  bill  number 
When  Back  Order  2  (pink)  is 
received  from  Selling  Depart¬ 
ment  marks  corresponding 
Sales  Record  with  promised 
dates  of  execution 
Makes  out  fresh  salesbill  for 
goods  on  Back  Order  if  selling 
department  has  used  first 
Salesbill  to  dispatch  any  goods 
on  hand  (i.e.  “part”  Back 
Orders). 

In  all  cases  returns  a  Salesbill 
stamped  “Back  Order”  to 
Selling  Department. 

Files  Back  Order  (pink)  by  de¬ 
partment 

7.  Selling  Department  receives 

“Back  Order”  Salesbill  from 
Back  Order  Clerk 
Pairs  up  with  corresponding 
Back  Order  O  filed  in  Back 
Order  file  under  “Awaiting 
Debits” 

Files  Back  Order  (•*)  and  Sales¬ 
bill  together  under  promised 
date  of  execution 

Second  Day 

Assembly  Bins  Clerk  clears  bins 
at  mid-day  whether  order  is 
complete  or  not 
Sends  goods  on  hand  to  Country 
Dispatch  for  Dispatch  as  in 
Operation  3. 

Third  Day 

8.  Back  Order  Clerk  sends  Sales 

Records  to  Dissecting  Regis¬ 
tration  Clerk 

9.  Dissecting  Registration  Clerk  re¬ 

ceives  Sales  Records  from 
Back  Order  Clerk 
Looks  on  Register  (see  Opera¬ 
tion  4)  for  Salesbill  numbers 
which  have  not  been  cleared 


Looks  up  corresponding  Sales 
Records 

If  Sales  Record  is  stamped 
“Back  Order”  or  is  marked 
for  forward  delivery,  refiles  in 
“follow-up”  file  under  date  of 
dispatch  marked 

If  Sales  Record  is  not  marked 
for  forward  delivery  as  above, 
sends  Sales  Records  to  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager  as  “overdue”. 

10.  Personnel  Manager  receives 

“overdue”  Sales  Records  from 
Dissecting  Department 

Has  Sales  Records  queried  in 
Selling  Departments  and  Dis¬ 
patches  to  find  why  Counting 
House  Salesbill  has  not  been 
received  in  Dissecting,  in  or¬ 
der  to  expose  causes  of  delay 
in  executing  and  dispatching 
orders. 

Execution  of  Back  Orders 

11.  Selling  Department  each  day 

moves  the  date  cards  in  the 
Back  Order  file  so  that  “to¬ 
day’s”  date  is  in  front 

(If  the  order  is  not  executed  by 
the  end  of  the  day  given  as 
“promise”  date,  makes  out 
“repeat”  B^ck  Order,  follow¬ 
ing  through  the  same  system 
as  for  first  Back  Order) 

When  the  order  is  executed 
stamps  the  white  Back  Order 
with  date  of  dispatch  and 
sends  to  Back  Order  Clerk, 
and  dispatches  the  goods  as  in 
Operation  2. 

12.  Back  Order  Clerk  (in  the  case 

of  “repeat”  Back  Orders)  re¬ 
vises  “promise”  dates  marked 
on  Sales  Records,  filed  by  Dis¬ 
secting 

On  receipt  of  executed  white 
Back  Order  from  Selling  De¬ 
partment,  destroys  correspond¬ 
ing  pink  Back  Order  from  his 
file  and  returns  white  Back 
Order  to  the  Selling  Depart¬ 
ment 

Sends  to  the  Management  (via 
the  Mail  Order  Manager)  a 
daily  and  weekly  Back  Order 
Report  of  the  number  of  Back 
Orders  on  hand  for  each  de¬ 
partment. 

13.  Selling  Department  receives  ex¬ 

ecuted  Back  Orders  from 
Back  Order  Clerk  and  files 
“Making”  Back  Orders  by 
customer’s  name  in  box  file. 

14.  Dissecting  Registration  Clerk 

revises  “promise”  dates  on 
Sales  Records  in  his  follow-up 
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file  according  to  the  informa¬ 
tion  provided  by  the  Back 
Order  Clerk 

Takes  from  his  “follow-up  file” 
(see  Operation  9)  any  “Back 
Order”  or  forward-dated 


Salesbills  that  remain  un¬ 
cleared  on  the  third  day  after 
the  promised  date  of  dispatch 
and  passes  these  to  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Manager  for  querying 
as  “overdue”  (see  (Operation 
10). 


Initial  Training  of  Salespeople 


{Coutiniied  jrow  page  41) 


for  a  different  technique  in  presenta¬ 
tion  than  interesting  her  in  neck¬ 
wear. 

In  nearly  all  stores,  standards  of 
service  and  selling  are  included  in 
that  part  of  initial  training  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  class  room.  In  some 
stores  this  is  elaborately,  in  some 
sketchily  done.  The  time  spent  on 
it  varies  from  twenty  minutes  to 
many  hours ;  but  whether  the  time 
is  short  or  long,  this  kind  of  train¬ 
ing  emphasizes  general  selling  prin¬ 
ciples  and  should  be  supplemented 
with  specific  selling  technique  for 
given  merchandise.  This  is  perhaps 
the  weakest  link  in  the  whole  de¬ 
partment  store  selling  chain. 

((  Tliere.is  .one- best  way  to  show  a 
spool  of  thread  so  that  the  customer 
will  recognize  why  the  five  ply  is 
more  desirable  than  the  three,  a  bgsl- 
w^y-tQ  hold  a  dress  when  bringing 
it  into  the  fitting  room,  a  best  way 
lo  cqnipare  two  shirts  so  that  the 
Better  one  will  have  greater  appeal. 
Selling  technique  must  be  taught  in 
terms  of  the  specific  merchandise 
handled /f)ef ore  “Raising  the  Aver¬ 
age  Sale,”  “Showing  Better  Quali¬ 
ty,”  or  “Selling  by  Suggestion”  have 
meaning. 

To  teach  this  in  all  the  different 
kinds  of  merchandise  carried  within 
a  department  store,  is  well-nigh  im¬ 
possible,  but  it  is  possible  to  develop 
technique  in  selling  certain  major 
items  within  each  department.  With 
this  as  a  start,  salespeople  can  safely 
be  counted  upon  to  apply  the  prin¬ 
ciples  to  all  classes  of  stock.  This 
type  of  salesmanship  instruction,  in 
most  cases,  is  worked  out  by  the 
training  supervisor,  who  uses  the 
experience  of  skilled  salespeople  in 
developing  her  formulas. 

Measuring  Job  Performance 

There  is  one  final  step  in  the  in¬ 
duction  of  the  new  salesperson. 
After  acquiring  a  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  what  and  how  to  do,  the 
beginner  needs  the  “sustained  will 
to  do.”  After  she  has  been 


thoroughly  and  thoughtfully  ground¬ 
ed  in  the  essentials  of  the  job.^fshe 
should  be  told  in  all  fairness  how 
her  job  performance  will  be  evalu¬ 
ated. 

This  is  best  accomplished  through 
an  individual  interview  before  the 
end  of  the  second  week  of  employ¬ 
ment.  Some  one  from  the  manage¬ 
ment  or  personnel  division  carefully 
explains  to  her  what  records  and 
^  traits  determine  the  job  rating,  what 
her  sales  objective  or  quota  is,  how 
it  is  figured,  what  selling  cost  means,/) 
etc.  In  many  stores  this  interview 
is  done  by  an  employment  execu¬ 
tive,  but  where  there  is  a  training 
supervisor  assigned  to  a  group  of 
selling  departments  this  seems  a 
logical  part  of  her  function.  The 
more  clo.sely  training  can  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  job  measurement  and 
job  production  analysis,  the  more 
vital  it  becomes.  The  initial  inter¬ 
view  on  job  measurement  should  be 
followed  w’ith  subsequent  inter¬ 
views,  until  the  new  salesperson  is 
fully  aware  of  all  factors  that  de¬ 
termine  her  success  or  failure.  '^If 
the  new  person  can  be  assured  of 
continual  counsel  on  the  subject  of 
her  standing  in  the  department  and 
in  the  store,  a  long  step  will  have 
been  taken  toward  giving  her  job/^ 
courage.  You  will  remember  how 
troubled  “the  unemplo\'ed  salesgirl” 
had  been  because  she  could  never 
learn  where  she  stood. 

Service  Shopping 
A  second  measure  of  job  perform¬ 
ance.  which  should  be  interpretecT  for 
the  new  salesperson  early  in  the 
game,  is  the  shopping  report,  in¬ 
creasingly  used  by  stores  to  give 
candid  camera  flashes  of  service. 
Whether  or  not  the  shopping  report 
is  regarded  as  constructive  self  help 
or  as  a  form  of  unethical  espionage 
depends  upon  this  explanation.  If 
the  salesperson  can  be  made  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  shopping  report,  not  as  vici¬ 
ous  betrayal,  but  as  a  mirror  which 


reflects  her  own  performance,  she 
will  make  use  of  its  findings. 

In  the  exposition  of  these  yard¬ 
sticks  of  job  performance,  it  is  im¬ 
portant  that  the  right  interviewing 
technique  be  developed.  Using  the 
proper  technique,  the  interviewer 
lias  an  excellent  opiiortunity  to 
check  on  job  attitude.  Here  is  a 
chance  to  clear  up  misunderstand¬ 
ing.  to  direct  an  individual’s  inter¬ 
est,  and  to  inspire  the  confidence  and 
assurance  which  may  be  badly  need¬ 
ed  at  that  point. 

In  Summary 

Can  we  liear  in  mind,  then,  that 
the  initial  training  of  a  new  sales- 
jierson  is  designed  to  teach  her  what 
it  is  that  she  lias  been  employed  to' 
do,  to  show  her  the  most  efficient 
way  of  doing,  and  finally,  to  give  her 
the  sustained  will  to  do. 

This  may  require  one  or  two 
weeks,  even  a  month.  During  this 
period  there  should  be  close  co¬ 
ordination  between  the  training  ef¬ 
fort  of  line  and  staff  people.  Many 
of  us  may  still  be  far  from  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  this  goal.  However, 
there  is  sufficient  evidence  that  this 
end  can  Ik*  achieved  to  sustain  our 
will  to  do.  For  this  we  can  be  grate¬ 
ful.  Let  us  attempt  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  the  new  employee 
through  constant  consideration  of 
the  following  questions: 

Do  we  follow  a  definite  plan  of 
induction  ? 

Is  it  simple,  direct  and  effective? 

Do  we  correlate  classroom  and 
departmental  instruction  in  such  a 
way  that  the  new  experience  un¬ 
folds  loe;ically  and  naturally? 

Do  we  maintain  a  form  of  depart¬ 
ment  organization  which  supplements 
our  training  effort  adequately? 

^  Is  all  initial  training  clear,  dra¬ 
matic  and  interesting? 

Do  we  use  methods  of  follow  up 
acceptable  to  and  understood  by  the 
newcomer  ? 

.\re  we  doing  everything  within 
our  power  to  insure  human  under¬ 
standing  and  treatment  of  the  new 
salesperson  along  the  line? 

Do  we  give  a  complete  explanation 
of  how  job  performance  is  meas¬ 
ured  ? 

Do  we  take  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  create  the  proper  job 
attitude? 

Do  we  continue  to  build  the  new 
person’s  confidence  in  herself? 

In  only  these  can  we  find  answers 
to  the  challenge  of  the  new  person, 
can  we  contribute  to  store  operation 
that  is  mutually  profitable  to  em¬ 
ployer  and  employee  alike. 
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Payroll  Budgeting  and  Payroll  Control  if  the  figure  is  out  of  une,  u  wui  be 

»  ”  .  ”  to  be  trunk  with  your  clepart- 

(Contiiiued  from  page  30)  inent  head;  explain  the  necessity  for 

for  the  amount  of  paid  vacation  to  tion,  use  it)  and  compare  it  with  working  out  a  plan  for  meeting  the 
which  the  individual  will  be  entitled  the  amount  which  was  set  aside  for  forcast  budget  as  closely  as  possible : 
under  the  store  policy.  this  function  in  the  financial  forcast.  and  then,  with  the  sujx?rvisor.  re- 


\Ve  are  back  in  our  conference 
again  with  the  departmental  super¬ 
visor;  Ixfore  us  we  have  the  bud¬ 
get  sheet.  Form  I,  last  year’s  bud¬ 
get  sheet  with  its  record  of  actual 
performance,  and  such  other  facts 
as  w'e  have  accumulated  during  the 
past  year ;  together  with  our  own 
plans  for  this  department  and  the 
supervisor’s  plans,  suggestions  and 
aspirations. 

And  at  that  point  we  start  to  as¬ 
semble  the  facts  in  an  orderly  fash¬ 
ion  and,  with  the  supervisor  work 
out  the  personnel  plan  for  the  de¬ 
partment  and  the  personnel  budget 
week  by  week.  Frequent  reference 
to  last  year’s  record,  to  this  year’s 
sales  and  promotional  plans,  is 
necessary.  If  supplementary  pro¬ 
duction  records  for  this  department 
are  available  these  also  should  be 
thrown  into  the  picture. 

When  the  tentative  budget  sheet 
for  the  department  is  set  up  com¬ 
pare  it  with  last  year,  with  last 
year’s  fKTcentage  to  sales,  (or  if  you 
have  a  l)etter  measure  of  produc- 


(FORM  4) 

REQUISITION  SUMMARY 


P.st.  Salary  Budget 


Regulars 
All  Day  X’s 

SH.  Hr.  X’s  Prepared  By . Expense  Controller 

Comm. 

T otal  .Approved  By . Store  Supt. 
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view  the  entire  budget  again,  re¬ 
vising  the  figures  where  possible. 

If  then  the  figures  are  still  out  of 
line  ask  the  supervisor  to  study  his 
or  her  entire  operation  again,  and 
to  consider  possible  w^ays  and  means 
of  meeting  the  figures.  It  would  be 
well  at  this  time  to  point  out  some 
of  the  ways  of  doing  this,  such  as 
eliminating  operations,  improving 
methods,  replacing  incompetent  or 
less  efficient  help,  short  cutting  sys¬ 
tem,  reviewing  policies,  etc.  Don’t 
fail,  however,  to  stress  the  neces¬ 
sity  for  maintaining  the  required 
quality  and  service.  It  may  fre¬ 
quently  take  several  conferences 
with  a  department  head  before  the 
budget  is  finally  set.  It  is  always 
advisable  to  make  notes  of  each  con¬ 
ference  on  the  back  of  the  budget 
sheets  and  to  write  down  sufficient 
information  regarding  the  depart¬ 
ment’s  plan  of  operation,  so  that  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  record  for  future 
operation. 

Where  the  operation  of  a  depart¬ 
ment  is  very  irregular  and  the  de¬ 
mands  for  help  vary  greatly  from 
day  to  day,  such  as  a  mail  order  de¬ 
partment,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
work  out  the  budget  on  a  day  by 
day  basis ;  and  in  these  cases  we 
carry  out  the  details  on  the  work 
sheet  shown  here.  Form  2.  This 
sheet  covers  a  period  of  6  months, 
carries  a  breakdown  of  w'eekly  sales 
by  days,  and  has  columns  for  enter¬ 
ing  the  budget  census  and  payroll. 
After  the  budget  has  been  worked 
out  on  this  sheet,  day  by  day,  the 
weeks  are  totalled  and  carried  over 
onto  the  weekly  budget  sheet. 

The  final  step  in  setting  up  the 
budget,  of  course,  is  to  total  the  in¬ 
dividual  departmental  budget  sheets 
and  check  the  total  against  the 
amount  allowed  in  the  financial 
forecast. 


budget  sheets  of  the  reason  for  each 
adjustment,  so  that  the  supervisor 
may  see  a  record  of  his  or  her  ac¬ 
complishments. 

In  our  own  case  we  revise  the 
budget  for  the  coming  month  on  the 
15th  of  the  preceding  month.  Each 
department  budget  is  reviewed  with 
the  supervisor,  and  changes  indi¬ 
cated  directly  on  the  budget  sheets. 
These  changes  are  of  two  types, 
namely,  salary  rate  changes  and 
census  changes ;  and  columns  are 
provided  on  the  form  (Form  I) 
for  their  record.  After  vacation 
schedules  have  been  prepared  (usu¬ 
ally  about  April  1)  we  adjust  the 
budget  for  the  summer  months,  by 
allocating  the  vacation  replacement 
budget  to  the  weeks  in  which  it  will 
be  spent.  The  original  budget,  in 
the  column  on  the  left,  is  adjusted 
by  these  amounts  to  arrive  at  the 
revised  budget,  and  the  amounts  en¬ 
tered  in  the  Revised  Budget  Col¬ 


Payroll  Control 

Much  of  the  effective  payroll  con¬ 
trol  work  is  done  when  setting  up 
the  monthly  revision  in  the  budget 
with  the  department  supervisor,  for 
at  that  time  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  review  the  previous  month’s  op¬ 
eration  and  the  current  month  to 
date.  This  conference  gives  one  an 
opportunity  to  review  the  purpose 
of  the  budget :  to  compliment  good 
operations ;  to  uncover  new  prob¬ 
lems  and  work  out  their  solution; 
and  to  gain  the  cooperation  of  the 
department  head. 

At  this  time  it  is  possible  to  plan 
adjustments  in  the  “full  time’’  force 
(in  many  cases  by  an  inter-change 
of  personnel  between  departments, 
rather  than  a  lay  off)  and  to  plan 
the  amount  of  part  time  help  needed. 


Periodic  Revisions  of  the  Budget 

Before  going  on  to  a  discussion 
of  the  Control  of  Payroll  we  should 
hurriedly  cover  the  matter  of  peri¬ 
odic  budget  adjustments.  Condi¬ 
tions  change  so  rapidly  within  the 
store  that  periodic  adjustments  of 
the  budget  are  necessary. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that 
a  budget  is  an  estimate,  represent¬ 
ing  as  closely  as  possible,  the  actual 
expense  that  will  occur.  Adjust¬ 
ments  should  therefore  be  made  for 
all  changes  in  wage  rate,  all  neces¬ 
sary  increases  in  census  and  all  de¬ 
creases  in  census  due  to  increased 
efficiency  or  changes  in  operation. 
Careful  note  should  be  made  on  the 


COTTON  WEEK 

Dealer  Helps 


The  Cotton-Textile  Institute  of 
New  York  is  sending  out  to  stores, 
advertising  and  promotion  helps  for 
National  Cotton  Week,  June  1-6, 
1936.  This  material  includes  pro¬ 
duction  proofs  for  use  in  newspaper 
advertising  and  promotion  helps  for 
as  an  idea  book  on  the  kinds  of  mer¬ 
chandise  usually  found  in  summer 
stocks  that  can  be  emphasized  dur¬ 
ing  Cotton  Week  for  June  and  July 
selling. 


In  order  to  be  sure  that  the  plan 
is  then  carried  out  as  programmed, 
the  help  requisition  system  should 
be  tied  up  with  the  budget  control. 

All  departments  heads  requisition 
part  time  help  on  the  form  shown 
(Form  3). 

Before  these  requisitions  are  exe¬ 
cuted  by  the  Employment  Depart¬ 
ment,  they  clear  through  divisional 
offices,  to  be  compared  with  the 
budget;  and  differences  are  checked 
back  with  the  department  heads.  In 
non-selling  departments,  this  is  a 
very  simple  operation.  For  the  sell¬ 
ing  departments,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  summarize  the  requisi¬ 
tions  from  the  various  sections  on 
the  form  shown  here.  Form  4,  and 
compare  the  total  proposed  expense 
for  the  day  with  the  budget  set  up 
for  that  day.  Differences  are  check¬ 
ed  and  adjustments  made  before  the 
requisitions  are  released  to  the 
Employment  Department.  To  meet 
unexpected  selling  loads  it  may  be 
necessary  to  call  in  additional  help 
during  the  day  or  hold  over  short 
hour  part  time  salespeople.  Oral 
authorizations  for  this  additional 
expense  are  obtained  from  the  Ser¬ 
vice  Superintendent,  but  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  increase  in  payroll 
will  be  offset  by  increased  sales.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  possibility  of  over  ex¬ 
penditure  without  commensurate  re¬ 
sults,  each  day’s  selling  expense 
should  be  checked  the  following 
morning,  by  determining  the  actual 
payroll  for  the  day.  And  in  a  daily 
report.  Form  5,  for  careful  scrutiny 
by  our  executives,  we  show  planned 
sales  and  actual  sales,  budgeted  pay¬ 
roll  and  actual  payroll  and  budgeted 
selling  percentage  and  actual  selling 
percentage.  Where  the  expense  is 
out  of  line,  the  operation  is  checked 
back  to  determine  the  cause,  and  to 
guard  against  a  recurrance. 

Several  years  of  this  calculation 
have  enabled  us  to  develop  curves 
for  calculating  the  selling  cost  for 
various  volume  days,  a  very  prac¬ 
tical  figure  to  work  with. 

As  a  part  of  the  accounting  rec¬ 
ords,  we  issue  a  weekly  payroll  re¬ 
port,  Form  6,  showing  for  each  de¬ 
partment  or  account,  the  actual  pay¬ 
roll  this  year  and  last  year,  the  bud¬ 
get  this  year,  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  over  the  budget.  The  in¬ 
formation  in  this  report  is  carried 
down  to  the  department  supervisors 
weekly. 

In  conclusion,  it  must  be  empha¬ 
sized  that  a  budget  is  only  a  plan 
and  its  effectiveness  is  accomplished 
only  in  the  carrying  out  of  this  plan. 
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MODERN 


national  cash  registers 

THROUGHOUT  SEARS,  ROEBUCK’S 

NEWEST  STORE 


■•Siir: 


he  latest  addition  to  Sears,  Roebuck’s 
t  fhain  of  department  stores  is  known 
hicago  as  the  ”63rd  Street  Store.”  The 
that  it — like  the  others — is  completely 
pped  with  National  Cash  Registers 
Its  again  that  these  machines  fill  Sears, 
buck’s  demands  for  economical  and 
ient  operation. 


mmii  mumt 


rrsi 


he  new  National  Cash  Registers  used 
le  63rd  Street  Store  provide  economy 
iperation  in  many  ways.  They  reduce 
time  required  to  wait  on  customers; 
speople  do  more  selling  . .  .  customers 
nore  buying  . . .  less  waiting. 


he  automatic  audit  of  clerk  and  depart- 
t  sales — as  given  by  the  cash  register 
5 — reduces  Sears’  auditing  expense; 
ter  sales  checks,  printed  by  the  cash 
iters,  cut  the  cost  of  handwritten  sales 


[hey  turn  selling  expense  items  into  ac- 
I  profits.  Potential  savings  of  this  kind 
|easy  to  find  in  almost  any  store.  Why 
italk  it  over  with  a  National  Cash  Reg* 
I  representative?  You’ll  be  under  no 
pation  and  at  no  time  will  this  informa* 
I  be  more  oppiortune  than  it  is  today. 


"o/MUonal  Quh  o/^egute^  Cb. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 


Cash  Registers  •  Typawriting-Bookkeaping  Machines 
•  Bank-Bookkeeping  Machines  •  Check-Writing  and 
Analysis  Machines  •  Postage  Meter  Machines  • 


•  Posting  Machines 
Signing  Machines  • 
Correct  Posture  Chairs 


Merchandising 


Want  Slip  Policies  and  Systems 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


will  lead  buyer  and  salesclerk  alike 
to  neglect  the  want  routine. 

Only  a  very  few  of  the  stores 
questioned  the  value  of  the  informa¬ 
tion  obtained  through  the  recording 
of  customers’  wants.  These  cited 
time  that  has  been  wasted  on  unim¬ 
portant  requests,  or  non-essentials 
that  had  been  placed  in  stock. 

Few  of  the  stores  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  reports  themselves. 
Some  felt  that  the  system  was  sub¬ 
ject  to  deliberate  falsification, 
through  the  influence  of  the  buyer 
or  through  the  efforts  of  manufac¬ 
turers  to  make  their  merchandise 
seem  to  be  in  demand,  and  others 
reported  that  their  salespeople  were 
careless  or  slipshod  in  describing 
wants. 

Some  of  the  stores  reported  that 
the  amount  of  clerical  work  entailed 
by  their  want  slip  systems  did  not 
seem  worthwhile ;  others  reported 
that  the  tabulation  and  analysis  of 
the  wants  was  too  long  and  too  slow 
a  process,  and  that  the  information 
was  not  made  available  until  too 
late. 

In  general,  however,  the  opinion 
of  the  reporting  stores  seemed  to  be 
that  the  one  important  problem  was 
that  of  getting  the  wholehearted  co¬ 
operation  of  buyers  and  salespeople. 
Analysis  of  the  reports  of  contribut¬ 
ing  stores  appears  to  indicate  that 
the  solution  to  this  problem  lies  in 
presenting  the  system  to  the  buying 
and  selling  staff  in  such  a  way  that 
it  will  be  clear  to  them  that  the 
want  slip  is  intended  as  a  means  of 
helping  them  to  do  a  better  job — ^not 
as  a  means  of  checking  or  policing 
their  work. 

Some  typical  comments  on  the  ad¬ 
vantages  and  shortcomings  of  want 
slip  systems  are  quoted  below : 

“Huyer  gets  first-hand  informa¬ 
tion  and  gets  it  promptly.” 

“Operates  very  simply  and,  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  salespeople 
and  the  interest  of  the  buyer,  can 
be  exceedingly  fast  in  avoiding  out- 
of-stocks  and  in  bringing  in  new 
and  desirable  merchandise.  A  daily 
check  by  the  buyer  directly  will 
avoid  time  usually  lost  in  tabula¬ 
tions.” 

“Care  must  be  exercised  that  stock 
is  not  encumbered  with  non-essen¬ 
tials.” 

“The  mechanics  of  the  system  are 
good.  The  shortcomings  are  due  to 
the  mental  attitude  of  the  buyer  and 
its  value  depends  upon  how  the  buy¬ 
er  uses  the  information.” 

“Each  salesperson  does  not  always 
write  out  all  the  calls;  the  buyer 


does  not  always  order  the  merchan¬ 
dise  immediately ;  most  buyers  feel 
that  the  want  slips  are  a  reflection 
on  the  stock  in  their  department.” 

“Consider  them  verv  advantageous 
if  the  buyer  would  accept  them  with¬ 
out  resentment.” 

“The  whole  success  of  the  want 
slip  depends  on  the  desire  of  the 
buyer  or  the  de])artment  head  to  have 
his  salespeople  fill  out  want  slips 
giving  him  the  information  about  his 
stock.  Wherever  a  department  head 
insists  upon  this  being  done  and 
shows  his  salespeople  that  he  wants 
the  information  for  his  benefit,  and 
that  the  salesnerson  is  not  telling 
the  merchandise  office  about  his 
shortcomings,  then  the  system  works 
very  well.  When  the  department 
head  is  lax,  we  have  few  want  slips 
and  the  system  falls  down.” 

“The  major  weakness  is  the  lack 
of  ‘follow-up’  to  see  that  proper  ac¬ 
tion  is  taken.  This  deficiency  in  con¬ 
trol  leads,  in  some  cases,  to  buyer’s 
lack  of  interest.  Tbis  in  turn  causes 
loss  of  cooperation  among  sales¬ 
people  in  those  particular  depart¬ 
ments.” 

“The  system  furnishes  buyer  and 
merchandise  managers  information 
on  wanted  merchandise  which  is  not 
in  stock  and  aids  in  preventing  lost 
sales  and  incomplete  stock  assort¬ 
ments.” 

“Our  want  slip  system  is  at  pres- 
sent  our  only  method  of  impressing 
salespeople  and  buyers  with  the  im¬ 
portance  of  stockinafc  adequate  as¬ 
sortments  of  wanted  items.” 

“Want  slip  gives  the  buyer  a  quick 
picture  of  wbat  the  customer  is  call¬ 
ing  for.  He  is  not  always  able  to 
contact  customers,  and  this  serves  as 
a  long  arm  to  notify  him  of  cus¬ 
tomers’  demands.” 

Only  one  of  the  reporting  stores 
was  doubtful  as  to  the  value  of  its 
want  slip  system.  All  of  the  others 
stated — many  of  them  emphatically 
— that  the  results  of  the  system 
amply  justified  the  expense. 

The  cost  of  operating  a  want  slip 


must  1k‘  a  high  premium  rate  which 
again  has  a  positiv'e  tendency  to  limit 
the  number  interested. 

Property  owners,  it  ap])ears.  pre¬ 
fer  to  carry  their  own  risk  on  the 
chance  that  their  property  can  be 
moved  away  from  the  threatened 
areas  in  time  to  avoid  loss. 

Thus  the  companies  have  found  it 
more  advisable  to  retire  from  the 
flood  coverage  business  than  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  collect  a  sufficient  premium 
income  to  cover  catastrophe  losses. 

The  appalling  losses  last  month 


system  will,  of  course,  vary  with  the 
individual  store  and  with  the  tyjie 
of  system  used.  Simpler  systems 
involve  little  more  than  the  exjxn.se 
of  supplies.  For  example.  Form  2, 
illustrated,  represents  the  entire  sys¬ 
tem  used  by  a  store  whose  annual 
volume  is  about  five  million.  Ob¬ 
viously,  the  expense  of  operating 
such  a  system  would  he  negligible. 
Under  this  system,  there  is  no  cen¬ 
tral  check-up  on  the  salesix'ople,  hut 
it  is  left  to  the  huyer  to  “sell”  the 
want  record  idea  to  his  staff,  and  to 
the  merchandise  manager  to  follow 
up  the  buyer. 

Where  it  is  desired  to  have  a  cen¬ 
tral  check-up  of  the  operation  of  the 
system,  the  expense  for  clerical  help 
will  naturally  mount,  but  it  need  not 
become  very  large.  In  the  store 
whose  system  is  illustrated  in  Forms 
lA,  IB,  1C,  ID  and  IE,  the  want 
slip  system  provides  for  a  thorough¬ 
going  follow-up  at  each  stage,  but 
only  one  person  is  required  for  the 
entire  operation,  and  the  cost  is  con¬ 
sidered  small  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  good  that  it  accomplishes. 

The  merchandising  division  of  a 
large  New  York  store,  which  has  an 
elaborate  system  of  following 
through,  has  its  want  routine  handled 
through  the  comparison  office.  A 
typist  spends  part  of  her  time 
summarizing  each  department’s  call 
slips  daily,  and  keeping  a  monthly 
record  of  the  number  of  calls  turned 
in  by  each  salesperson.  A  member 
of  the  comparison  staff  also  devotes 
a  portion  of  her  time  to  want  slip 
work.  She  reviews  the  daily  sum¬ 
maries  once  a  week,  makes  a  report 
to  buyers  and  merchandise  mana¬ 
gers  of  important  or  repeated  calls, 
goes  over  the  report  with  the  huyer 
to  find  what  disposition  is  to  l)e 
made  of  each  item,  and  checks  the 
stock  to  determine  what  action  has 
been  taken. 


may  serve  to  point  out  the  need  for 
a  real  program  of  flood  control  on  a 
national  basis.  It  has  been  reported 
that  in  the  last  100  years  the  ^lonon- 
gahela  ro.se  to  flood  level  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  80  times.  Since  the  disa.ster 
in  1907  the  river  rose  several  times 
lK*yond  35  feet  and  a  few  years  ago 
it  was  predicted  that  within  a  very 
short  time  the  river  would  rise  to 
40  feet  and  Pittsburgh  would  ex¬ 
perience  a  catastrophe  of  the  most 
serious  nature.  The  flood  at  its 
crest  rose  to  46  feet. 


Flood  Damage  and  Flood  Insurance 

(Continued  from  page  31) 
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Faster  service 


at  the 

PAY  BILL  WINDOW 

with  this  new 
low-priced 

BURROUGHS 


BURROUGHS  PAY  BILL  MACHINE 
PROVIDES  ALL  THESE  ADVANTAGES 

Autemalically  prints  Jot*,  consncutiv*  mimbnr,  stem's  initials  or  symbol,  cashier 
identHIcatien  and  the  paid  symbol.  Redwces  manual  operations  to  a  minimum. 

• 

Provides  separate  totals  for  each  cashier.  Also,  each  cashier  is  protected  with 
individual  iocfc  and  key. 

• 

Furnished  with  or  without  cosh  drawer.  Multiple  cash  drawer,  if  desimd. 
Locked-in  detail  tape  provides  complete  record  of  all  transactions. 

Will  take  any  sixe  bill  or  statement. 

Con  be  used  as  on  adding  machine  ta  balance  cash  at  the  end  of  the  period. 


Speed,  ease  and  simplicity  of  opera¬ 
tion  are  outstanding  features  of  the 
new  Burroughs  Pay  Bill  Machine.  It 
is  compact  in  size,  requiring  little 
desk  or  counter  space.  Its  surpris¬ 
ingly  low  price  permits  a  machine  at 
each  window,  if  desired.  For  further 
information  or  a  complete  demon¬ 
stration  of  this  low-priced  machine, 
telephone  the  local  Burroughs  office. 
Or,  if  more  convenient,  write  direct  to: 

BURROUGHS  ADDING  MACHINE  COMPANY 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


adding,  accounting,  billing  and  calculating  machines  •  CASH  REGISTERS  •  TYPEWRITERS  •  POSTURE  CHAIRS  •  SUPPLIES 
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Merchandising 


Unethical  Furniture  Merchandising 
Condemned  by  Grand  Jury 


Retail  stores  and  local  trade 
associations  will  doubtless  be 
interested  in  the  three  recom¬ 
mendations  handed  down  by  the  reg¬ 
ular  New  York  County  Grand  Jury 
for  the  month  of  March,  following 
the  consideration  of  evidence  in 
cases  growing  out  of  the  so-called 
furniture  racket  investigation  pre¬ 
sented  to  it  by  the  District  Attorney. 
While  the  investigation  centered 
around  the  furniture  industry,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Grand  Jury 
will  be  found  applicable  to  all  lines 
of  merchandise  where  the  evils  com¬ 
plained  of  exist;  and,  of  course,  the 
same  situation  does  exist  in  many 
other  lines. 

In  cooperation  with  other  groups 
and  with  the  retail  stores  of  New 
York  City,  the  Merchandising  Di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Retail  Dry 
Goods  .Association  has  been  lending 
aid  in  an  effort  to  bring  about  an 
improvement  in  the  furniture  field, 
w’here  alleged  fake  merchandising  of 
all  kinds  exists,  from  fly-by-night 
concerns  to  the  selling  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  direct  by  manufacturers  un¬ 
der  misleading  claims  and  pretenses. 

At  the  convention  of  the  National 
Retail  Dry  Goods  Association  in 
January  the  Merchandising  Division 
passed  resolutions  on  the  subject 
similar  to  the  recommendations 
handed  down  by  the  Grand  Jury, 
and  which  were  forwarded  to  the 
District  Attorney  of  New  York 
County.  The  recommendations  of 
the  Grand  Jury  are  quoted  below. 

1.  THAT  new  legislation  be  immed¬ 
iately  enacted  requiring  that  used 
merchandise  offered  for  resale  be 
plainly  identified  as  such. 

2.  THAT  new  legislation  be  immed¬ 
iately  enacted  requiring  concerns 
conducting  both  a  wholesale  and 
retail  business,  or  a  manufactur¬ 
ing  and  retail  business,  to  segre¬ 
gate  these  activities. 

3.  THAT  Par.  46,  of  the  Personal 
Property  law,  covering  assign¬ 
ment  of  wages,  be  studied  to  de¬ 
termine  what  amendments  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  vendor 
and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
illiterate  and  poorly  paid  wage 
earner  from  exploitation. 

Preceding  the  recommendations 
the  Grand  Jury  report  said  in  part : 


"So  far  as  we  are  aware,  this  is  the 
first  time  any  New  York  County  Grand 
Jury  has  issued  a  report  on  business  mal¬ 
practices,  and  more  especially  on  those 
which  lie  beyond  the  criminal  law.  Our 
reason  for  making  such  a  report  is  the 
hope  that  the  human  misery  which  some 
of  these  abuses  cause  may  be  lessened 
and  that  employers  may  be  awakened  to 
the  need  for  greater  alertness  in  pro¬ 
tecting  their  employees.  We  are  con¬ 
vinced  that  to  ignore  unethical  business 
practices  is  to  encourage  their  growth 
into  the  more  violent  forms  of  racketeer¬ 
ing  which  have  appeared  in  other  trades. 

“The  following  types  of  activity  in  the 
furniture  field  were  called  to  our  atten¬ 
tion  : 

1.  The  so-called  ‘wholesaler’  doing  a 
retail  trade. 

2.  The  so-called  ‘factory’  or  ‘fac¬ 
tory  representative’  doing  a  retail 
trade. 

3.  The  retail  store  selling  both  new 
and  used  furniture. 

4.  The  ‘stuffed  flat’. 

5.  The  retail  store  of  debased  ethics. 

“Certain  practices  are  followed,  some 
of  which  are  illegal  and  all  of  which  are 
deceptive  or  unethical.  These  include : 

1.  Misleading  representations  as  to 
‘wholesale  prices’  or  ‘wholesale 
discounts’. 

2.  The  decoying  of  customers  from 
legitimate  stores,  or  the  taking  of 
customers  to  legitimate  stores  to 
see  displays,  as  a  means  of  pro¬ 
moting  sales  elsewhere. 

3.  The  paying  of  commissions  to 
salesmen  in  legitimate  stores,  with¬ 
out  the  knowledge  of  their  em¬ 
ployers,  for  diverting  sales  to 
other  establishments. 

4.  The  utilization  of  so-called  ‘curb¬ 
stone  brokers’  or  ‘pseudo-decora¬ 
tors’  in  selling  furniture  at  al¬ 
leged  ‘wholesale’  or  ‘approximate¬ 
ly  wholesale’  prices. 

5.  The  exploitation  of  couples  whose 
engagements  are  announced  or  to 
whom  marriage  licenses  are 
issued. 

6.  The  delivery  of  substituted,  dam¬ 
aged  or  second-hand  merchan¬ 
dise. 

7.  The  failure  to  live  up  to  so-called 
guarantees. 

8.  The  charging  of  exorbitant  inter¬ 
est  rates,  the  selling  of  accounts 
and  the  abuse  of  wage  assign¬ 
ments. 

“The  effects  of  the  foregoing  practices 
on  the  public  are  both  costly  and  cruel. 
The  secondary  effects  on  the  trades  men¬ 
tioned — on  all  trade  in  fact — are  debasing. 

“We  find  that  the  successful  applica¬ 
tion  of  every  abuse  rests  on  the  exploita¬ 
tion  of  the  need  or  the  credulity  of  the 
victim.  The  under-lying  bait  in  instances 


called  to  our  attention  is  the  saving  of 
money.  If  and  when  such  savings  are 
made,  they  may  be  compared  with  win¬ 
nings  in  a  lottery — the  winnings  receive 
publicity,  but  the  losses  do  not. 

“In  .so  far  as  those  customers  who  are 
able  to  pay  cash  are  concerned — as  for 
instance  where  the  sale  is  made  at  so- 
called  ‘wholesale’  establishments  where 
prices  to  individual  customers  are  obvi- 
(jusly  not  truly  wholesale,  the  law  pro¬ 
vides  but  little  remedy  even  when  the 
customer  discovers  that  he  has  been  de¬ 
ceived  or  misled. 

“But  in  the  case  of  those  who  do  not 
pay  cash,  the  situation  is  much  worse. 
Selling  on  credit  is  a  wide-spreaci  and 
legitimate  feature  of  modern  business. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  buy  on 
credit  from  reputable  concerns  whose 
policies  are  synonymous  with  honesty  and 
integrity.  Others  buy  on  credit  from  con¬ 
cerns  about  whose  policies  they  know 
nothing,  the  principal  reason  for  many 
such  purchases  being  a  belief  that  large 
savings  are  to  be  effected. 

“Instalment  selling  abuses  are  to  be 
found  among  certain  retailers  of  debased 
ethics  and  among  some  concerns  which 
sell  to  individual  customers  under  the  pre¬ 
tense  of  being  ‘wholesalers,’  manufactur¬ 
ers,’  or  ‘manufacturers  representatives,’  or 
‘agents.’  Credit  may  be  extended  direct, 
or  through  a  finance  company.  We  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  cruelty  of  a 
situation  in  which  a  person  of  small  in¬ 
come  finds  himself  when,  after  buying 
supposedly  at  bargain  prices  or  perhaps 
even  alleged  ‘wholesale,’  he  learns  that 
he  has  assigned  his  wages  and  that  his 
family  is  being  harrassed  by  calls  from 
fake  marshals  or  by  summonses  to  court 
in  actions  which  he  does  not  understand 
and  w’hich  he  has  no  means  of  defending. 

“Some  large  employers,  we  are  told, 
have  endeavored  to  protect  their  employ¬ 
ees  by  prohibiting  them  from  executing 
wage  assignments.  This  laudable  effort, 
in  some  cases,  however,  seems  to  have 
defeated  its  own  end,  through  failure  to 
adopt  similar  protective  measures  against 
so-called  ‘wholesale’  solicitation. 

“The  furniture  trade  situation  is  unique, 
in  that  individuals,  according  to  evidence 
before  us,  had  a  real  grievance,  but  in 
very  few  instances  was  it  possible  to 
assist  them  through  prosecution. 

“Some  of  the  abuses  which  we  have 
investigated  are  covered  by  the  law  of 
larceny ;  by  Par.  421  of  the  Penal  ]^w 
which  applies  to  misleading  advertising; 
by  Par.  439  of  the  Penal  Law  which  ap¬ 
plies  to  bribery  of  commercial  employees. 

“Of  the  persons  caused  to  be  informed 
against  in  the  Court  of  Special  Sessions, 
one  was  convicted  as  an  operator  of  a 
‘stuffed  flat’;  one  who  pocketed  a  deposit 
given  to  him  by  a  young  woman  about  to 
be  married — ^under  the  pretence  that  he 
was  selling  her  goods  wholesale — was 
convicted  of  petit  larceny ;  one  is  a  fugi¬ 
tive  from  justice  and  the  other  two  are 
awaiting  trial  for  issuing  a  simulated  or 
false  summons  under  Par.  551  of  the 
Penal  Law.’’ 
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Fash  ions 


Color  Dominates  the  Early 
Summer  Picture 

(Continued  from  page  35) 

Leghorns  lend  themselves  perfectly  to  the  romantic¬ 
ism  of  the  moment.  They  are  adorned  with  delicate 
flowers  and  ribbons  in  the  manner  of  the  Nineties. 

Patent  leather,  pique,  lingerie,  embroidery  and 
starched  laces  appear  on  tailored  and  on  dressy  types. 
Shirred  ribbons,  plaited  belting  and  chiffon  streamers 
add  a  variety  that  seems  endless. 

Orientals,  panamas,  bakus,  linens  and  toyos  are 
shown  in  smart  effects  and  in  the  high  colors.  Certainly 
the  “mood”  is  delightful.  Certainly  it’s  the  hour  of 
youth  and  youth’s  gay,  flighty  temper. 

Keeping  step  and  adding  harmonious  complements, 
come  all  the  related  accessory  lines :  gloves,  bags,  belts, 
shoes,  scarfs,  handkerchiefs,  jewelry,  boutonnieres  and 
gilets. 

No  source  is  left  untapped.  Never  were  gloves  so 
colorful,  so  stylized,  so  carefully  detailed.  The  new 
colors  range  in  all  shades  of  raspberry  red,  azalea,  and 
arbutus  pinks.  Among  greens — kelly  greens,  sassafras 
and  all  the  gamut  of  yellows.  Knitted  fabrics,  suedes, 
kids,  silks  and  linens  and  net  are  employed. 

To  view  the  new  bags  is  to  want  possession  of  these 
creations  for  their  own  sakes,  for  beauty  of  design, 
originality  and  utility  as  well.  Bag  makers  are  at  long 
last  recognizing  the  fact  that  women  carry  almost  all 
their  business  in  their  “pouchettes.”  The  array  of  gad¬ 
gets — cigarette  holder,  lighter,  cosmetics,  keys,  money 
purses  and  identification  cards,  etc.,  usually  contained 
in  these  purses  are  a  problem  in  themselves  and  seemed 
to  matter  but  little  to  the  makers  before.  Things  appar¬ 
ently  are  changed.  Provision  for  milady’s  comfortable 
container  of  her  business  is  finally  arranged  for.  and 
fitted  pouches  are  the  answer  to  all  women’s  prayers. 

Styled  to  fit  the  present  moods  for  color,  for  texture, 
for  contour,  they  are  in  every  sense  an  asset  to  a  cos¬ 
tume  and  the  indispensable  tie-up  in  the  accessory  en¬ 
semble. 

The  choice  of  a  bag  should  be  to  harmonize  with 
either  glove  and  -shoe,  or  with  the  basic  color  of  the 
costumes  if  other  accessories  are  in  high  contrast. 

Shoes  also  seem  to  have  exhausted  every  source  of 
inspiration,  with  the  newest  influences  apparently  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Egyptian  and  the  peasant  themes.  Ex¬ 
otic  shapes  and  colors  for  sandals  for  every  use  are 
making  a  keen  api>eal  to  woman’s  love  for  variety. 
Plaited  straws,  crochet  synthetics,  interplaited  ribbons, 
lacquered  leathers  and  gold  and  silver  and  strass  adorn 
sandals  for  the  ball  room  and  the  boudoir  alike.  White 
with  colors  will  be  important  for  midsummer  wear. 

Hosiery  too  is  going  color-conscious.  Deeper  tones 
and  copper  shades  lead  light  evening  sheers.  The 
bright  green  or  red  or  white  heel  and  foot  is  sponsored. 
Pastel  hose  are  shown  but  as  yet  seem  not  to  make  the 
important  impression  expected.  It  may  prove  another 
of  those  unexpected  surprises  this  season  has  enjoyed. 

Belts  are  in  themselves  works  of  art  and  ingenuity, 
patent  leathers  and  alligators  in  colors  being  very 
highly  flavored.  Twists,  manipulated  gadgets  and  trick 
buckles  are  all  new  features.  Wide,  tremendous  buckles, 
though  smart,  cannot  be  worn  by  the  woman  of  short 
and  average  stature.  A  newer  and  softer  model  is  the 
chiffon  kid  belt,  as  soft  and  drapable  as  silk  but  having 
that  holding  quality  only  leather  can  impart. 
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Quarantine  All  Furs 
Before  Storage 

ADVERTISE  that  you  gas  all  incoming 
coats  against  moths  in  a  Plymetl  Quarantine 
Vault,  and  that  you  use  the  same  make  of  vault 
which  is  employed  by  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Entomology  and  by  dozens  of  stores  like  L. 

S.  Ayres,  Bullock’s,  May  Company,  Woodward 
&  Lothrop,  Burger  Phillips  and  T.  Eaton  Com¬ 
pany. 

Daring  the  spring  house  cleaning  women  are  constantly 
reminded  of  moth  damage.  When  they  give  their  far 
coats  to  you  they  want  to  know  that  they  are  promptly 
demothed.  Yoar  farrier  may  not  he  worried  about  moths; 
bat  the  average  housewife  is.  She  also  fears  infestation 
from  the  neighboring  coats.  Cash  in  on  this  fear  and 
you  will  build  up  fur  storage  volume  and  increase  the 
sale  of  new  coats. 

Place  a  tag  on  each  garment  reading  as  follows:  ‘*This 
garment  was  fumigated  in  a  Plymetl  Quarantine  Vault 
the  first  24  hours  after  you  entrusted  it  to  our  care. 
This  scientific  treatment  insures  that  any  destructive 
moth  life  which  might  have  been  in  the  garment  when 
we  received  it,  was  positively  killed.  All  garments  stored 
with  us  receive  this  Quarantine  treatment  which  insures 
your  garment  from  infestation  from  others.” 

The  cost  of  this  modernization  is  very  small  when  bal¬ 
anced  against  its  positive  advantages,  added  prestige  and 
new  business.  Space  not  adapted  to  display  or  sales  can 
be  used  profitably  for  the  installation. 

Haskelite  Manufacturing  Corporation 

208  W.  Washington  Street  Chicago 
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Advertising  for  Immediate  Sales 
— by  John  Caples,  Batten,  Bar¬ 
ton,  Durstine  and  Osborn.  Inc., 
published  by  Harper  and  Broth¬ 
ers,  $3.00. 

A  r  last  a  volume  which  gets  as 
close  to  the  primary  reason  for 
advertising  as  this  commentator  has 
ever  had  the  opportunity  to  study. 
It  wastes  little  time  justifying  ad¬ 
vertising  on  its  social,  education  or 
other  suix'rficial  value.  It  gets  down 
to  brass  tacks  and  shows  how  this 
or  that  method  increased  sales  or 
brought  immediate  returns. 

Mr.  Caples  writes  with  authority 
on  this  subject  giving  the  results  of 
$10,000,000  spent  in  testing  ads, 
headlines,  appeals  and  copy.  He  tells 
how  to  get  immediate  sales  from 


contests,  premiums,  newspapers,  di¬ 
rect-mail,  radio,  coupons  and  by 
telephone.  He  tells  how  to  te.st  ad¬ 
vertisements  by  consumer  jury,  by 
mail,  by  hidden  offers,  by  coujxDns 
and  by  actual  sales.  Moreover,  he 
gives  proof  of  the  importance  of 
truth  in  advertising. 

Its  281  pages  are  dense  with 
stimulating,  adaptable  ideas  —  a 
veritable  gold  deposit  which  requires 
a  minimum  of  refining  to  find  effec¬ 
tive  methods  for  getting  more  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  Ixjok,  as  suggested  by  its  de¬ 
scriptive  title,  is  a  fitting  companion 
of  the  retailer.  It  speaks  his  lang¬ 
uage.  He  rants  about  getting  re¬ 
sults  tomorrow.  Well,  here’s  his  op¬ 
portunity  to  lx  a  bit  more  scientific 
alx)ut  it.  F.  W.  S. 


Swim-for-Health  Week 


Weigh  it  against  any 
other  and  youHl  agree 

IT  COSTS  LESS  TO  STAY  AT 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

hat  you  actually  save  and  what  you 
get  in  extra  values  at  this  hotel  can  he 
weighed  .  .  .  measured.  Check  some  of 
the  economies: 

SKRVIlXtKS  save  tips.  .  .  KLtMtK  CI.KKkS 
save  you  time  and  money  .  .  .  RADIO  is 
free  in  every  room  .  .  .  ICE  WATER  in 
each  hathr<M>m  .  .  .  NO  TIPS  at  piihlic 
restaurant  checkrwims  .  .  .  w  ashroom 
attendants  do  not  j>ester  you  for 
handouts  .  .  .  MORMNi;  NEWSPAPER 
free — uniler  your  d<K>r  .  .  .  central 
L(X:aTION  saves  taxi  fares  .  .  .  LOW 
FOOD  PRICES  save  y<»u  money.  .  . 

These  fcimomies,  these  extra  values,  at 
mialerate  r«M»m  rates,  plus  Statler  ser¬ 
vice,  give  you  a  standar<l  hy  which  to 
judge  what  your  hotel  dollar  can  and 
should  huy  in  New  ^  ork. 

Rooms  from  $3^® 

HOTEL 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Frank  A.  .McKowne,  i*res.  Le«i  A.  .MoWny,  Manafier 

THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

Wheia  the  Gu«>t  U  Always  Right 


The  193()  National  “Swim  for 
Health  Week",  sponsored  by  the 
National  Knitted  Outerwear 
Association  and  the  National  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  .Amusement  Parks.  Pools 
and  Beaches,  will  be  held  June  22- 
28,  inclusive. 

Martin  Stern,  who  conducted 
similar  campaigns  in  1929  and  1930, 
was  apjxiinted  Director  of  Publicity 
for  the  1936  “Week”,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  122  East  42nd  Street. 
L.  -Andrew  Castle,  of  the  B.  \’.  D. 
Company  was  appointed  Treasurer. 

i'he  jxirposes  of  the  campaign  are 
to  increase  the  number  of  persons 
participating  in  the  sport  and  recre¬ 
ation  of  swimming,  to  increase  sales 
of  bathing  suits  and  accessories,  as 
well  as  to  attempt  to  prevent  prema¬ 
ture  closeouts  by  postponing  the 
date  of  these  close-outs  two  or  three 
weeks  beyond  the  customary  time. 

With  more  than  60%  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
United  States,  where  the  swimming 
season  does  not  get  under  way  until 
July  1,  it  is  alleged  that  stores  have 
been  making  a  great  mistake  in  clos¬ 
ing  out  bathing  suits  as  early  as 
June  15. 

Every  medium  of  publicity  and 
advertising  will  lx  used  to  exploit 
“Swim  for  Health  Week",  including 
radio,  newspajxrs.  magazines,  trade 
journals,  direct  mail,  motion  pic¬ 
tures,  window  and  counter  cards, 
window  strips,  and  stickers  which 
are  already  Ixing  extensively  used 
bv  numerous  manufacturers. 


-A  series  of  feature  articles,  writ¬ 
ten  by  world-renowned  swimmers, 
will  lx  released  through  various  syn¬ 
dicates  for  jiublication  in  daily  news¬ 
papers.  Hundreds  of  newspajxrs 
throughout  the  country  will  sixmsor 
local  “Learn-to-Swim-Week”  cam¬ 
paigns  during  this  week. 

In  a  community  where  a  kxal 
newspajxr  is  promoting  “Learn-to- 
Swim-Week”  and  issuing  a  free 
swimming  lesson  coupon  in  the 
paper,  department  stores  or  special¬ 
ty  shops  may  wish  to  make  a  simi¬ 
lar  tie-up  with  a  local  pool  or  beach 
hy  issuing  a  free  admission  ticket 
to  the  pool  or  beach  with  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  every  bathing  suit. 


OPENINGS  WANTED 

M.'W.^GEMENT  EXECUTIVE:  Ten 
years’  e.\perience  in  all  phases  of  Store 
Management — 5  vears  Store  Manager  of 
organization  in  3-5  million  group- 
thorough  knowledge  of  installing  and  op¬ 
erating  modern  budgeting  and  expense 
control  systems.  College  graduate,  with 
adequate  background  for  contacts  both  in¬ 
side  and  outside  the  store.  D-8-36. 

B.ASEMEXT  M.W.JtGEK:  Twenty 
years  experience  with  two  of  largest  and 
most  successful  Bargain  Basements  in  the 
country.  General  Manager  in  charge  of 
Merchandising,  Sales  Promotion  and  Ser¬ 
vice.  Have  built  large  volume  and  made 
exceptional  profits  through  small,  clean 
stocks  and  quick  stock  turns.  D-9-36. 


I 


E  R 


is  he  way  W A  LL  ACE  spoons  u/nh  forhs  arc  shod w/fh 
pieces  (  fer/ing  "'h)  silvei  (jf  the  points  of  wci/r- tie  fine  they  t/re 
he  itg  sitverptatect  /nis  extra  ganfity  featur<\a(t(ts  gears  of  service. 


In  our  Silver  Shod  National  Magazine  advertising,  we  are  stressing  the 
|)oint  that,  “gobs”  of  solid  silver  are  “worked  into”  the  base  metal  on  the 
most  usetl  staple  pieces  at  the  points  subjected  to  tbe  greatest  wear— that 


after  this  silver  has  been  thoroughly  imbedded  and  becomes  part  of  the 
base  metal  at  those  points,  the  spoon  or  fork  is  heavily  plated  all  over.  The 


process  of  setting  the  solid  silver  into  the  base  metal  adds  to  the  manu¬ 
facturing  cost.  It  adds  more  to  the  wearing  qualities.  Consequently,  it 
is  worth  more  money  and  .  .  .  actually,  the  consumer  receives  more  for 
her  money.  Feature  this  new  and  dramatic  silent  demonstrator  on  your 
counter.  Talk  quality  . .  .  not  “how  cheap!’ 


Lady  Alice,  Ultra,  Nine  Flowers  and  Buckingham 
patterns  are  SOLID  SILVER  SHOD 

R.  WALLACE  &  SONS  MFC.  CO. 

WALLINGFORD,  CONNECTICUT 

-VV% 

V/r  V/y  tvV  w. 
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ClHlAJmr  YOUR  SALES  COURSE 
WIITH  THESE  FAST  SELLING  LINES 

In  addition  to  highest  quality  silverplate.  International  Silver  Com¬ 
pany  manufactures  several  lower  priced  grades  of  table  ware,  includ¬ 
ing  unplated  nickel  silver.  If  minimum  price  is  essential  in  your  mer¬ 
chandising  plans,  one  of  these  lines  may  be  selected. 

The  patterns  are  exceptionally  lovely  .  .  .  designed  by  the  finest 
craftsmen  in  the  trade.  Each  piece  is  well  plated  and  finished  with 
painstaking  care.  In  thousands  of  homes,  this  silverplate  is  giving 
pride  and  pleasure. 

The  extraordinary  values  offered  in  each  of  these  International  Silver 
Company  lines  make  them  the  wise  selection  .  .  .  whatever  grade  of 
ware  is  chosen.  Write  today  for  prices,  samples  or  merchandising 
suggestions. 


INTERNATIONAL  SILVER  CO. 
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IS  THERE  ANY  MORE  CONVINCING 
SALES  STORY? 


fVords  with  sales  magic!  Over  and  over  again  it  has  been  proved  that 
the  Sterling  Inlaid  quality  story  of  Holmes  8C  Edwards  clinches  sales. 

This  great,  nationally  advertised  feature  places  Holmes  dC  Edwards 
Inlaid  ahead  of  all  competition.  It’s  something  your  sales  people  can 
take  advantage  of. 

Naturally  you’ve  read,  in  this  issue,  the  article  on  training  of  silver¬ 
ware  sales  people.  And,  now  you’ll  see  how  this  quality  feature  of 
Holmes  8C  Edwards  Inlaid  can  be  turned  to  your  own  profit. 

Added  to  this  powerful  sales  story,  remember  that  this  line  is  sold 
direct  to  the  retailer  only  (thereby  eliminating  all  possibility  of  unfair 
competition);  offers  full  protected  mark-up  of  100%;  features  six  fast¬ 
selling  patterns;  is  backed  by  one  of  the  broadest  national  advertising 
campaigns  in  the  business. 


^///^ 
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WM.ROGERS&SON 

AM  ERICA'S 
GREATEST  VALUE 
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1847  ROGERS  BROS 


1847  ROGERS  BROS 


Feature  exquisite  Lovelace  with  the  new  sets  containing 
twice  the  usual  number  of  tea  spoons.  Attention-getting 
prices  and  values.  Unusual  gift  offer  with  each  set  (serv¬ 
ing  fork  and  spoon,  $4.50  retail  value)  until  May  16th. 
Powerful  national  advertising  —  plus  Quantity  Purchase 
Prices  —  plus  Controlled  Distribution.  Write  today  for 
complete  information  to  International  Silver  Co.,  Meriden, 
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RICE- VOLUME- PROFIT 

o  o4c/verHsec/  ^ua//iu 


The  only  line  of  moderate  priced 
silverplate  -with  the  backing  of 
consistent  national  advertising  is 
Wm.  Rogers  &  Son. 

Lovely  patterns  offer  a  choice  ap¬ 
pealing  to  every  taste  .  .  .  from 
ornate  Burgundy  to  classic  Georgic. 
An  unconditional  guarantee  of  sat¬ 
isfaction  by  International  Silver 
Company,  world's  largest  makers  of 
fine  silverware. 


From  a  26-piece  set  to  the  69-piece 
Master  Service  there  is  a  wide 
choice  of  quick  selling  units.  Sav¬ 
ings  offered  under  the  Quantity 
Purchase  Plan  with  these  sets  as¬ 
sure  consumer  interest.  The  policy 
of  Controlled  Distribution  helps  to 
protect  the  profit  on  every  sale. 

• 

Illustrated:  Bluebird 


W M .  RO  G  ERS  Sc  S  0  N  OAiamd £c^euSih^Aplcd£ 
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quality 

mark 

everyone 


For  centuries  this  quality  mark  has  held  universal  respect. 
Its  meaning  is  so  generally  accepted  as  a  standard  that  it  is 
borrowed  in  many  ways  to  describe  perfection  or  genuineness 
— for  instance,  a  man^s  sterling  character. 

But  the  term  ”  STERLING”  belongs  to  the  silversmith — its 
prestige  is  a  valued  heritage,  one  that  must  be  most  jealously 
guarded. 

Handy  &  Harman  have  for  many  years  made  practically  all 
of  the  sterling  silver  used  by  American  silversmiths. 

Technical  laboratory  control  enables  us  to  ” guarantee”  the 
sterling  stamp  on  all  the  products  of  our  silverware  customers. 
That  is  why  the  quality  of  sterling  is  never  questioned. 


Anything  other  than 
silver  just  ISN’T 
SILVER  .  .  .  No  other 
metal  or  finish  even 
LOOKS  like  silver  . . . 


HANDY  AND  HARMAN  82 Fulton  St., New  York 
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MANCHESTER 

STERLING 

FLATWEAR 


A  Quality 
Product 


FOR  DEPARTMENT 
STORE  PROMOTIONS 


Sold  Irom  Coast  to  Coast 


MANCHESTER  SILVER  COMPANY,  PROVIDENCE,  R.  L,  U.  S.  A. 


Manchester  Sterling  Flatware 
needs  no  introduction  to  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores.  Progressive  stores 
in  all  sections  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  the  famous  ''Manchester 
Budget"  promotions  for  the  past 
twelve  years — many  have  re¬ 
peated  these  sales  over  40  times. 

In  line  with  theincreasing  Depart- 
mentStoreinterestinSterlingFlat- 
ware^Manchester  offers  what  the 
alert  buyer  seeks — outstanding 
designs — commanding  styles — 
standard  weight — beautiful  fin¬ 
ishes  in  an  amazing  variety  of  17 
AUTHENTIC  MODERN  PAHERNS  TO 
MEET  EVERY  TASTE.  All  at  the 
same  list  price — all  at  the  same 
net  cost — priced  for  volume, 
turnover  and  profit — and  all 
available  to  every  good  Depart¬ 
ment  Store.  Special  promo¬ 
tional  pieces  like  steak  sets,  serv¬ 
ing  pieces,  etc.,  to  match  every 
pattern. 

Supported  by  advertising  in  out¬ 
standing  class  magazines  like 
"House  Beautiful"  and  "House 
&  Garden",  Manchester  Sterling 
adds  consumer  acceptance  and 
prestige  to  profit! 

Write  for  prices,  folio  of  patterns 
and  the  most  practical  and  suc¬ 
cessful  Department  Store  Sterling 
Flatware  promotion  offered  today 

NOW! 


WEBSTER  COMPANY 

ANNOUNCES 

lltal  on  and  aflei' 

MAY  1,  1936 


perniancnl  and  coinplele  line  oj 
C^Jlerlin^  C^Jdverivare  and  ^  111  ir  a  QoU  n  ovelh 
ici  II L  on  display  al  dieir  neie  salesrooms 


389  FIFTH  AVENUE,  AT  36th  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 


Factory  at  North  Attleboro,  Massachusetts 
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One  of  our  churmiiig  new  patterns.  We  make  this 
same  pattern  in  some  19  different  pieees  that  ran  be 
retailed  at  an  unheard-of  price. 


The  Friedman  Silverware  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.  manufacture  a  complete 
line  of  plated  hollowware,  ranging 
in  price  from  the  very  lowest  to  fine 
popular  priced  ware.  Department 
stores  from  coast  to  coast  are  active¬ 
ly  selling  our  line.  We  specialize  in 
merchandise  for  store  promotions. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing  a 
full  line  of  hollowware,  we  also  have 
one  of  the  most  unusual  lines  of 
toilet  sets  at  a  price  that  would 
please  any  department  store  buyer. 

We  are  prepared  at  this  time  to 
furnish  also  a  complete  line  of 
pewter. 

Write  for  folio  of  patterns  and 
prices. 

Friedman  Silver  Co. 

Inc. 

N«w  York  Showrooms 

366  Fifth  Avenue 

Factory 

1226  Flushing  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


STERLING 

SILVER 

For  a  popular  priced  line  of  sterl¬ 
ing  ware  especially  adaptable  for 
department  store  promotions,  don’t 
fail  to  see  Revere  Silversmith's  new 
and  complete  line. 


Two  of  our  new  patterns  in  sterling  silverware  that 
have  proven  to  be  large  sellers  with  department  stores. 


We  manufacture  a  complete  line 
of  sterling  silver  hollowware. 

t. 

Upon  request  we  will  be  pleased 
to  send  you  samples  and  prices. 

Revere  Silversmiths 

Inc. 

Now  York  Showroom 

366  Fifth  Avenue 

Factory:  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
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The  department 

M.  FRED  HIRSCH 

STORE  SILVERWARE  BUYER 

who  is  looking  for  a  truly  fine 

CjJ Jversuul/is 

line  of  English  reproductions  in 

silver  plate  should  investigate 

our  line. 

offer  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
lines  of  popular  priced  sterling- 

In  addition  to  these  unusual 

ware,  especially  adapted  for  de- 

English  reproductions  we  also 

partment  store  promotions. 

manufacture  an  unusual  line  of 

We  have  a  large  assortment  of 

attractive  and  quick-selling  pro- 

newly  designed  items  that  have 

motion  items.  The  prices  are  un- 

proven  to  be  fast  selling  items 
with  some  of  the  largest  depart- 

helievahly  low. 

ment  stores. 

Upon  request  we  will  he 

This  line  is  priced  to  meet  pres- 

pleased  to  send  prices  and  sample 

ent  day  conditions. 

of  merchandise — or,  better  stilL 

We  also  manufacture  a  com- 

visit  our  showroom  at  362  Fifth 

plete  line  of  very  fine  sterling  sil- 

Avenue,  N.  Y. 

ver  hollo wware.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  you  full  information  re- 

garding  this  unusual  line  upon 

• 

written  request. 

SHEFFIELD  SILVER 

• 

COMPANY 

M.  FRED  HIRSCH  CO. 

SHOWROOM; 

New  York  Showrooms : 

362  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 

362  FIFTH  AVENUE 

FACTORY: 

Factory : 

346  CLAREMONT  AVE.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 

346  CLAREMONT  AVE.,  JERSEY  CITY,  N.  J. 
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RHODANIZING 

HAS  STIMULATED  THE  DEMAND  FOR  SILVERWARE 

ITS  tendency  to  tarnish  quickly  has  restricted  the  wider  use  of 
silverware  and  a  practical  method  to  overcome  it  has  been 
sought  for  many  years.  The  problem  was  finally  solved  in  our 
research  department  by  the  invention  of  the  rhodanizing  process. 
Silverware  treated  by  it  never  needs  polishing. 

Rhodanizing  consists  in  imposing  a  protective  covering  of  the  plath 
num  metal,  rhodium,  upon  the  surface  of  the  silver,  insulating  it 
against  attack  by  atmospheric  gases  and  the  food  elements  which 
have  an  affinity  for  silver.  The  characteristic  color  is  not  changed. 

Rhodanizing  already  has  reached  a  phenomenal  popularity.  It  has 
stimulated  the  demand  for  silverware  all  over  the  country  and  many 
old  pieces,  long  hidden  away,  have  been  brought  out,  sent  to  the 
jeweler  for  rhodanizing  and  now  once  more  serve  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  intended. 

Our  licensing  system,  under  our  patents,  is  very  simple  and  liberal 
and  conveys  the  right  to  the  use  of  our  trade'markt 

Rhodanize 

(H^AiAtant 


TRACK  MARK  RKB.  U.  %  PAT.  OFF 


Great  as  has  been  the  demand  for  rhodanized  silverware  and  for  the 
treatment  of  old  pieces  by  the  process,  both  of  which  yield  a  nice 
profit,  the  potential  market  is  almost  without  limit. 

People  everywhere  have  but  to  learn  about  rhodanizing  to  make 
them  desire  some  of  the  new  nomtarnishing  silver  or  to  have  some 
of  their  cherished  old  pieces  made  tarnish'proof.  The  repair  de-> 
partment  has  at  last  been  made  to  pay  dividends  by  luring  from 
hiding  the  wedding  gifts,  the  trophies,  the  thousand  and  one  silver 
articles,  that,  having  shone  for  a  while,  were  finally  stored  away 
because  of  the  trouble  of  keeping  them  presentable. 

Let  us  explain  how  rhodanizing  can  be  made  a  new  source  of 
income  for  you. 

BAKER  &  CO.,  INC. 

54  AUSTIN  STREET,  NEWARK,  N.  J. 

THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  RHODIUM  PLATING 
NEW  YORK  SAN  FRANCISCO  CHICAGO 
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Dedication 

TO  you  who  sell  silver  we  present  this 
book.  It  will  help  you  in  many  ways. 

Through  giving  you  a  broader  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  that  glamourous  metal’ 
which  it  is  your  profession  to  sell,  it  places  in 
your  hands  the  wherewithal  to  put  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  America  in  the  “silver  mood.”  And 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  America  are  in  the 


Behind  the  silver  you  sell  there 
is  a  long  history  of  skilled 
eraftsmanship  that  goes  back  to 
the  earliest  ages  of  civilization. 


Without  sincere  and  competent  salespeople 
to  present  the  finished  product  to  the  public, 
the  combined  efforts  of  miners,  smelters,  re¬ 
finers,  designers,  skilled  craftsmen  and  manu¬ 
facturers  would  be  in  vain. 

Salespeople  of  America,  in  dedicating  this 
manual  to  you,  we  express  our  unswerving 
confidence  in  your  sincerity  and  your  ability 
to  sell  silverware. 

"It  is  well  for  a  matt  to  rcst>cct  his  own 
vocation,  zdiatevcr  it  is,  and  to  think 
himself  hound  to  tifhold  it,  and  to  claim 
for  it  the  respect  it  deserves.” — Charles 
Dicken's. 


“silver  mood,”  they  buy  silver. 

Yours  is  no  ordinary  selling  job.  In  sell¬ 
ing  silver  you  are  selling  a  combination  of 
beauty,  utility,  intrinsic  value  and  that  mys¬ 
terious  and  elusive  thing  called  romance, 
which  is  to  your  silver  what  perfume  is  to  the 
rose. 

The  importance  of  your  position  in  the 
silver  industry  cannot  be  overestimated. 
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Preface 


T^OR  writing  and  publishing  this  manual, 

there  could  be  only  one  reason  to  place 
accurate  information  in  concise  form  at  the 
disposal  of  those  who  sell  silverware.  In  the 
preparation  of  this  condensed  story  of  silver, 
form  prehistoric  man  to  the  present,  much 
research  was  necessary  and  many  informed 
persons  were  consulted. 

In  choosing  the  material  that  appears  in 
the  following  pages,  a  sifting  process  was  em¬ 
ployed.  The  aim  of  the  writers  and  compilers 
of  the  information  has  been  twofold.  First,  it 
is  intended  that  those  who  sell  silver  should 
be  able  to  get  from  the  contents  of  the  manual 
an  understanding  of  the  background  of  silver. 
The  second  objective  is  to  supply  information 
that  will  help  to  increase  the  volume  of  silver 
sales  in  the  retail  store. 


No  attempt  has  been  made  to  record  the 
full  story  of  silver;  that  would  require  writ¬ 
ing  a  history  of  the  world  covering  a  period 
of  at  least  7,000  years.  Silver  as  a  metal  and 
artistic  and  utilitarian  articles  fashioned  of  it 
have  entered  into  every  known  phase  of  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

Acknowledgment  is  here  made  of  the 
gracious  cooperation  in  the  writing  and  com¬ 
piling  of  the  manual  by  The  Jeweler’s  Circu¬ 
lar-Keystone,  Mrs.  Polly  Pettit  of  the  New 
York  School  of  Display,  Joseph  D.  Little  and 
numerous  firms  associated  with  the  silver  in¬ 
dustry. 

If  the  manual  will  prove  helpful  to  sales¬ 
men  of  silverware  by  making  their  work  more 
interesting,  easier  and  more  profitable,  its 
mission  will  be  fulfilled. 


PART  ONE 


Nature’s  Bounteous  Gift 

CHAPTER  ONE 

SILVER  IN  ANTIQUITY 


A  STUDY  of  the  development  of 
the  use  and  manufacture  of 
silverware  is  a  study  of  anti¬ 
quity,  for  the  use  of  silver  goes  far 
back  into  thf  remote  ages.  Almost 
as  far  back  as  we  can  trace,  its  use 
has  been  closely  connected  with  the 
history  and  development  of  every 
race.  No  doubt,  it  was  first  used  to 
adorn  the  person  of  some  fair  lady 
of  the  Bronze  Age.  Perhaps  one 
day  when  her  cave-man  husband 
went  out  in  search  of  the  day’s 
food,  his  eye  was  caught  by  a  pretty, 
shining  object  in  his  pathway. 
Never  before  had  he  seen  anything 
like  it.  He  decided  to  take  it  home 
as  an  offering  to  his  wife.  His 
wife  was  charmed  with  the  shining 
thing.  He  finally  succeeded  in  bor¬ 
ing  a  hole  through  it  and  she  hung 
it  about  her  neck  on  a  buckskin 
thong.  Other  cave  ladies  admired 
this  ornament  so  much  they  all  beg¬ 
ged  their  husbands  to  find  one  for 
them.  Thus  man  began  his  quest 
of  silver,  which  has  lasted  to  this 
day.  Salesmen  of  silver  will  find  it 
valuable  to  remember  that  since  that 
time  its  use  has  traveled  hand  in 
hand  with  civilization. 

With  the  passing  of  the  prehis¬ 
toric  age,  silversmithing  emerged  as 
an  established  art.  At  a  very  early 
date,  they  developed  the  art  of  cast¬ 
ing  and  records  show  that  these 
ancient  ancients  knew  both  chasing 
and  engraving.  Of  course  their  de¬ 
signs  were  necessarily  of  the  plain¬ 
est,  since  the  crude  tools  with  which 
they  had  to  work  did  not  lend  them¬ 
selves  to  the  delicate  traceries  of 
more  intricate  designs. 

Chaldean  records  indicate  that 
silver  was  known  to  them  as  far 
back  as  4500  B.  C.  They  used  it 
extensively  in  their  temples  and  for 
their  personal  adornment.  Most  of 
their  idols  were  made  of  silver. 

From  a  tomb  in  ancient  Egypt  we 
have  a  necklace  of  silver  beads  dat¬ 
ing  back  to  2400  B.  C.  It  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  belonged  to  the  XH 
dynasty  and  must  have  been  con¬ 
sidered  very  precious,  since  silver  at 
that  time  in  Egypt  was  very  scarce 


and  perhaps  more  valuable  than 
gold.  During  this  same  period  the 
value  of  silver  in  Arabia  was  ten 
times  that  of  gold. 

In  the  Metropolitan  Museum  in 
New  York,  we  find  an  Etruscan 
powder  lx)x  dating  back  to  200  B. 
C.,  and  Phoenecian  bowls  of  silver 
which  precede  that  date  by  more 
than  a  hundred  years.  By  the  way, 
the  Phoenecians.  being  the  “globe 
trotters’’  of  their  day.  did  more  to 
spread  the  use  of  silver  than  any 
other  race. 

Most  Ancient  Coins 

From  the  custom  of  using  the 
hands  as  scales  and  balancing  pieces 
of  silver  while  bargaining,  the 
ancient  Chinese  developed  the  first 
money.  At  first  they  made  the  silver 
into  rods  and  in  commercial  trans¬ 
actions  would  cut  off  a  piece.  Then 
one  day  the  man  who  got  a  piece  in 
this  way  became  fearful  lest  he 
should  lose  it  or  have  it  stolen  from 
him.  So  to  protect  his  silver,  he 
stamped  his  name  on  it.  Thus  orig¬ 
inated  the  first  silver  coin. 

Silver  in  the  Old  Testament 

Silver  is  mentioned  many  times 
in  the  Old  Testament —  two  hun¬ 
dred  times,  to  be  exact.  In  one 
passage  we  are  told  that  Abraham 
bought  the  burial  plot  of  his  wife, 
Sarah,  with  silver.  In  another  that 
two  silver  trumjjets,  all  of  one  piece, 
were  used  to  direct  the  Hebrews 
during  their  journey  into  the  Prom¬ 
ised  Land.  In  the  first  chapter  of 
Ezra,  vessels  of  silver  are  mentioned, 
and  since  in  Exodus  we  learn  that 
Moses  was  commanded  to  make 
spoons  of  gold  for  the  Tabernacle, 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
silver  also  was  used  in  the  same 
capacity. 

Bezaleel — the  First  Silversmith 

Whenever  we  go  far  back  into 
antiquity,  we  get  just  a  bit  groggy 
and  confused.  We  feel  ourselves  in 
a  dense  fog  through  which  we  must 
grope  for  real  facts.  However,  ac¬ 
cording  to  one  of  the  best  authori¬ 


ties  in  America  on  all  things  per¬ 
taining  to  silver,  historical  or  other¬ 
wise,  one  Bezaleel  was  the  world’s 
first  silversmith.  At  least  he  is  the 
first  of  whom  we  have  any  record. 

In  the  thirty-fifth  chapter  of  Exodus 
we  find  him  introduced  in  this 
way : 

“And  Moses  said  unto  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Israel,  ‘See,  the  Lord  hath 
called  by  name  Bezaleel,  the  son  of 
Uri,  the  son  of  Hur,  of  the  tribe  of 
Juda; 

“  ‘And  he  hath  filled  him  with 
the  spirit  of  God,  in  wisdom,  in 
understanding,  and  in  knowledge, 
and  in  all  manner  of  workmanship; 

“  ‘And  to  devise  curious  works, 
to  work  in  gold,  and  in  silver,  and 
in  brass’  ’’. 

Outside  of  his  work  on  the  taber¬ 
nacle,  we  have  no  knowledge  of 
Bezaleel’s  craftsmanship,  but  from 
descriptions  of  the  things  he 
wrought  in  that  respect,  he  must 
have  been  an  accomplished  worker 
in  silver. 

Tubal-cain 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  Tubal- 
cain,  son  of  Lamech,  preceded 
Bezaleel  as  a  silversmith.  However, 
since  the  reference  made  to  him  in 
the  fourth  chapter  of  Genesis  simply 
says  that  he  was  “instructor  of 
every  artifice  in  brass  and  iron’’, 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  him  to 
have  been  a  worker  in  silver  as  well. 
Therefore,  we  shall  not  divest 
Bezaleel  of  the  distinction  of  being 
“The  World’s  First  Silversmith’’. 

Ancient  Silver  Mines 

The  world’s  supply  of  silver  in 
ancient  times  cannot  even  be  guess¬ 
ed  at.  Any  figure  would  be  entire¬ 
ly  supposition.  The  most  ancient 
mines  of  which  we  have  any  record 
were  those  of  Asia  Minor  and  the 
Isles  of  the  Aegean.  The  working  of 
these  mines  goes  as  far  back  as  2500 
B.  C. 

In  modern  times  in  Russia  mines 
which  have  been  lost  for  centuries 
have  been  rediscovered.  These 
mines  showed  that  they  had  been 
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worked  by  an  ancient  and  primitive 
people,  but  since  the  first  attempts 
at  working  them  had  been  so  crude, 
they  were  reopened  and  reworked. 

i'lie  ancients  submitted  rich  silver 
ores  to  the  action  of  fire  alone.  The 
precious  contents  were  extracted 


CHAPTER  TWO 

THE  WORLD’S  SILVER 

SILVER  produced  throughout  the 
world  from  1493  to  1932 
amounted  to  nearly  15,500,000,000 
fine  ounces,  according  to  estimates 
made  in  1935.  Monetary  stocks  of 
silver  accounted  for  about  5.000,- 
000,000  fine  ounces.  The  balance 
of  over  10,000,000,000  fine  ounces 
includes  existing  non-monetary 
stocks  and  silver  that  has  been  lost 
or  destroyed. 

In  China  silver  is  used  by  the 
well-to-do  classes  for  jewelry  and 
household  articles,  but  it  is  not  used 
much  for  this  purpose  by  the  mass¬ 
es  of  the  people.  Estimates  of  800,- 
000,000  fine  ounces  of  non-mone- 
tary  silver  in  China  seem  ample. 

In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
white  metal  is  used  very  extensive¬ 
ly  for  women’s  adornment  among 
all  except  the  very  poor  classes. 
This  use  is  ba.sed  on  social,  religious, 
and  legal  customs  of  long  standing. 
Many  silver  articles  are  owned  by 
temples.  Silver  is  preferred  by  the 
upper  classes  for  tableware,  because 
its  ceremonial  purity  protects  it 
from  defilement  by  the  touch  of 
lower  castes.  Some  silver  bullion  is 
hoarded  by  the*  Rajahs  and  wealthy 
persons.  The  total  stock  of  non¬ 
monetary  silver  estimated  at  3,300,- 
000,000  fine  ounces  was,  therefore, 
far  greater  than  in  China. 

A  balance  of  nearly  6,500,000,000 
fine  ounces  remains  to  be  accounted 
for.  It  is  estimated  that  2,500,000,- 
000  fine  ounces  represent  silver  arti¬ 
cles  in  the  United  States,  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  outside  of 
China  and  India;  about  3,000,000,- 
000  fine  ounces  have  been  lost  or 
destroyed.  This  leaves  nearly 
1,000,000,000  fine  ounces  unallocat¬ 
ed  between  existing  and  lost  silver. 

Although  these  estimates  are 
based  on  assumptions  and  may  be 
refined  by  extensive  research,  they 
approximate  the  total  amount  of 
silver  that  has  accumulated  during 
the  thousands  of  years  that  it  has 
been  mined. 

Silver  mines  usually  are  found 
in  the  dry,  barren  and  arid  regions. 
Mexico,  Arizona  and  Nevada  are 


with  the  aid  of  fluxes  after  the  base 
residue  had  been  dissipated  in  the 
air  or  skimmed  off  by  the  refiner. 

In  ancient  as  in  modern  times, 
the  quest  for  silver  was  a  great  in¬ 
centive  to  exploration.  We  are  told 
that  the  lust  for  it  actuated  the  con¬ 


TODAY 

typical.  The  first  silver  known  was 
found  in  its  native  state  in  small 
nuggets.  Usually  these  nuggets 
were  found  along  the  edge  of  a 
river  or  stream  where  they  had  been 
washed  from  some  plateau  or  moun¬ 
tain.  Pure  silver  also  is  found  in 
mines.  In  Norway  silver  mines  have 
been  worked  for  hundreds  of  years, 
and  there  was  found  there  a  lump  of 
jnire  silver  that  w'eighed  three- 
fourths  of  a  ton. 

Silver  in  quantity  is  seldom  found 
by  itself.  Instead,  it  is  found  with 
gold  and  in  ores  with  base  metals, 
including  lead,  zinc  and  copper.  It 
is  a  valuable  by-product  in  base 
metal  mining. 

Aside  from  native  silver,  it  is 
found  in  three  other  ways.  One  is 
in  the  form  of  argentite,  a  com¬ 
pound  of  silver  and  sulphur.  This 
is  blackish  in  color  and  is  the  most 
common  silver  ore.  Another  form 
is  red  silver  ore.  Pieces  of  this  ore 
appear  rusty  with  no  apparent  like¬ 
ness  to  silver.  This  ore  is  abundant 
in’  Mexico,  California  and  Europe. 
Horn  silver,  another  form  of  ore, 
is  a  compound  with  chlorine.  It  is 
more  attractive  than  other  varieties 
of  silver  ore. 

The  uncertainty  of  mining  is 
proverbial  and  this  applies  to  silver. 
Metal  usually  is  found  in  veins 
which  frequently  have  been  frac¬ 
tured  by  convolutions  of  the  earth’s 
envelope,  causing  faults.  The  lost 
end  of  a  vein  may  not  be  recovered 
and,  in  a  word,  the  mine  peters  out. 

Many  scientists  attribute  silver 
deposits  to  the  action  of  water  cir¬ 
culation.  They  believe  that  the 
w'ater  coming  up  from  the  interior 
of  the  earth  has  been  the  medium  of 
deposit.  Another  theory  is  that  of 
volcanic  action,  that  matter  in  a 
fiery  state  was  forced  up  through 
the  earth. 

The  ancients  first  mined  silver 
with  copper  tools.  Often  they  used 
boars’  tusks  for  picks.  Their  mines 
consisted  of  narrow  tunnels  with¬ 
out  light  or  air.  Through  these  they 
crawled  on  their  bellies.  In  these 
prehistoric  mines  often  are  found 


quests  of  Darius  of  Persia,  of  Han¬ 
nibal  and  of  Alexander. 

And  here  we  stop,  for  this  article 
is  confined  to  the  periocl  before  the 
Christian  era.  What  happened  to 
silver  and  civilization  after  that  is 
another  story. 


human  bones,  telling  us  how  hazard¬ 
ous  was  the  work  of  the  miners. 
Usually  criminals  and  slaves  did  the 
mining.  Death  was  usually  their 
only  release. 

In  1935,  260,000,000  ounces  of 
silver  were  produced  in  the  entire 
world.  There  were  other  silver  sup¬ 
plies  bringing  the  grand  total  avail¬ 
able  to  more  than  622,000,000 
ounces. 

We  must  bear  in  mind  also  that 
there  are  caches  of  silver  that  have 
been  lost  and  may  be  brought  to 
light  again.  There  are  many  such 
hidden  treasures  in  India. 

Mexico  has  produced  a  third  of 
the  world’s  silver  output  and  has 
been  called  “the  land  where  none 
ought  to  l)e  poor  and  misery  should 
be  unkown”. 

Silver  is  found  in  twenty-three 
states  of  the  Union.  One  of  the 
greatest  silver  producing  mines  in 
the  world  is  that  of  the  Anaconda 
Copper  Company  in  Butte,  Mon¬ 
tana.  The  C(Eur  d’Alene  mining  dis¬ 
trict  of  northern  Idaho  has  been  a 
large  silver  producer.  In  Nevada 
the  Comstock  Lode  is  famous.  It 
was  discovered  in  1859  by  two  Irish 
miners,  neither  of  whom  knew  much 
about  silver.  They  were  looking  for 
gold  and  passed  over  the  rich  silver 
deposits.  A  fur  trapper  named 
Comstock  was  the  one  who  recog¬ 
nized  the  rich  silver  deposits  and  for 
a  period  of  ten  years  silver  worth 
millions  of  dollars  was  taken  annu¬ 
ally  from  the  Comstock  Lotle.  Of 
the  three  men  concerned  with  the 
mine’s  discovery,  two  died  insane, 
and  all  three  in  poverty. 

Modern  silver  mining  is  a  com¬ 
plicated  process.  The  finest  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  greatest  expert  skill 
is  employed.  Large  mines  are 
managed  like  cities  with  diversified 
jobs  and  duties  for  officials  and 
workers.  There  is  little  or  no  guess¬ 
work  about  it.  It  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  crude  low  tunnels  of  early  silver 
mines  in  which  slaves  and  convicts 
worked  on  their  bellies  to  the  mod¬ 
ern  mine  equipped  with  every 
known  safeguard  for  human  life. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


REFINING  SILVER 


SEPARATION  of  the  various 
metals  combined  in  ore  em¬ 
braces  so  many  elements  of  mystery 
that  in  early  days  the  uninstructed 
thought  that  the  assistance  of  super¬ 
natural  powers  needed  to  be  in¬ 
voked  by  those  who  practiced  the 
art.  Chemistry  is  now  so  well 
known,  that  processes  once  abso¬ 
lutely  liewildering  and  mysterious 
are  known  to  be  the  simple  outcome 
of  natural  laws. 

The  world  owes  a  great  debt  to 
the  persevering  efforts  of  .scientific 
men  in  ancient  and  medieval  times, 
who.  in  spite  of  obloquy  and  perse¬ 
cution,  laid  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  enormous  modern  em¬ 
ployment  of  metals  in  industry  has 
been  rendered  possible. 

.'\pproximate  dates  when  discov¬ 
eries  were  made  in  the  treatment 
of  silver  bearing  ores  are  as  follows : 

Silver  reduced  from  ores  by 
smelting,  2(XX)  B.  C. 

Silver  parted  f^m  lead  by  cupcl- 
lation,  2000  B.  C. 

Silver  parted  from  gold  by  cem¬ 
entation  with  salt,  Christian  era. 

Gold  parted  from  silver  by  nitric 
acid.  1400  A.  D. 

Gold  parted  from  silver  with  anti¬ 
mony  sulphide,  1500  A.  D. 

Silver  parted  from  iron,  antimony 
sulphide,  1500  A.  D. 

Silver  recovered  from  ore  by 
amalgamation,  1500  A.  D. 

Separation  of  silver  from  copper 
by  liquidation,  1540  A.  D. 

Separation  by  cementation  with 
saltpetre,  1556  A.  D. 

Separation  bv  sulphur  and  iron, 
1738  A.  D. 

Separation  bv  sulphuric  acid, 
1802  A.  D. 

Separation  by  chloride  gas,  1833 
A.  D. 

Separation  electrolytically,  latter 
part  of  19th  century. 

In  ancient  times  rich  ores  used 
to  be  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire 
alone  and  the  precious  contents 
were  extracted  with  the  aid  of  fluxes 
after  the  base  residue  had  been  dis¬ 
sipated  in  the  air  or  skimmed  off  by 
the  refiners. 

The  ancient  Egyptians  bequeathed 
to  later  generations  records  of  their 
daily  life  and  occupations,  chiefly  on 
the  walls  of  their  tombs.  There  are 


portrayed  among  other  details,  en- 
gravecl  or  depicted  in  colors,  appli¬ 
ances  common  to  the  metal  worker 
of  all  ages.  Paintings  have  been 
found  iwrtraying  small  furnaces,  the 
earliest  owing  their  power  to  a 
simple  blow  pipe,  and  later,  dating 
about  15CK)  B.  C.,  to  t)ellows.  Re¬ 
mains  have  l)een  found  at  Mt.  Sinai, 
proving  the  crucible  to  have  been 
used  for  melting  at  a  date  previous 
to  2000  B.  C.  The  Hebrew 
projihets  and  early  Greek  writers  of 
the  period  including  the  9th  to  7th 
centuries  B.  C.  refer  frequently  to 
bellows. 

Dry  methods  of  working  the 
rough  ore,  mostly  by  hand  mortars, 
continued  from  the  earliest  times 
until  the  16th  century.  In  the  year 
1519  the  process  of  sifting  and  wet 
stamping  was  established  by  Paul 
Grommestetter,  a  native  of  Schwarz. 
Soon  after,  in  1521,  a  large  stamp¬ 
ing  plant  was  erected  at  Joachin- 
stahr  and  the  process  of  washing 
l)egan.  A  considerable  saving  was 
thus  made.  Many  metallic  particles 
were  in  the  sand  which  had  been 
thrown  away  or  used  as  mortar  for 
buildings. 

Present  methods  of  smelting  and 
refining  are  confined  principally  to 
three  processes.  The  first  is  with¬ 
out  heat.  The  ore  is  mixed  wdth 


salt,  sulphate  of  copper  and  mer¬ 
cury.  The  mass  is  exposed  to  the 
air  for  weeks  and  is  constantly 
turned.  This  is  known  as  the  Patio 
process  and  probably  originated  in 
Mexico.  Fuel  is  scarce  near  the 
Mexican  silver  deposit,  and  this 
method  saved  fuel.  It  wasted  much 
mercury. 

second  method  is  that  of  roast¬ 
ing  in  furnaces  with  salt,  using 
mercury.  The  third  method  is  used 
when  the  silver  deposits  are  com¬ 
bined  with  lead  in  ores.  The  pre¬ 
cious  metal  can  then  be  refined  with 
practically  no  loss.  This  process 
uses  bone  ash,  in  which  the  silver 
is  deposited  after  melting.  It  is  then 
placed  in  an  oxidizing  blast.  The 
lead  becomes  oxidized  and  flows  off 
leaving  a  cake  of  silver  behind. 

After  silver  has  been  refined  it 
is  usually  in  the  form  of  bullion 
blocks  which  weigh  seventy  j>ounds. 
These  blocks  of  bullion  often  are 
rolled  into  plate  or  wire  or  other 
forms  desired  by  manufacturers  of 
silver,  silver-plated  ware  and  jew¬ 
elry. 

Early  smelters  and  refiners,  no 
doubt,  experienced  much  difficulty 
in  determining  the  purity  of  their 
silver.  Records  show  that  the  first 
assays  of  silver  were  made  in  the 
16th  century  in  Germany. 
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PART  TWO 


Silver  in  Manufacture 

CHAPTER  ONE 

THE  HISTORY  OF  SILVER  PLATE 


TUK  process  of  plating  a  base 
metal  with  a  precious  one  was 
well  known  to  the  nations  of 
antifiuity  and  salespeople  selling 
silverplate  should  know  something 
of  its  history  and  background.  The 
ancient  Assyrians,  the  ancient  Ro¬ 
mans.  the  Aztecs  of  Mexico  and  the 
Incas  of  Peru  all  knew  how  to  over¬ 
lay  one  metal  with  another.  Speci¬ 
mens  found  in  Iceland  show  that  the 
ancient  Celts  also  had  some  method 
by  which  they  would  fuse  two  metals 
together.  During  the  darkness  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  knowledge  of 
these  things  vanished  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Plating  became  a  lost 
art.  Its  rediscovery  during  the 
eighteenth  century  led  directly  to 
the  wonderful  plated  silver-ware  of 
the  present  day. 

.4  History-Making  Acci<lent 

In  the  town  of  Sheffield,  Eng¬ 
land.  there  resided  one  Thomas  Bol- 
sover,  a  silversmith  of  the  first  rank. 
One  day,  in  the  year  1742,  so  the 
story  goes,  Bolsover  was  repairing 
a  layer  of  silver  on  the  handle  of  a 
copper  knife.  He  accidentally  dis¬ 
covered  that  file  application  of  heat 
to  silver  caused  it  to  adhere  to  cop¬ 
per,  the  two  metals  fusing  without 
harming  either  of  them.  The  com¬ 
bination  which  ensued  could  be 
dealt  with  as  one  metal  when  sub¬ 
mitted  to  hammering. 

It  seems  incredible  that  Bolsover 
should  have  put  his  noble  discovery 
to  no  greater  account  that  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  silver-plated  buttons. 
Such,  however,  was  the  case.  It 
was  Thomas  Hancock,  an  appren¬ 
tice  of  the  inventor,  who  saw  the 
possibilities  of  the  new  process  and 
carried  it  to  a  successful  completion. 
After  demonstrating  that  it  was 
practical  for  making  sauce  pans, 
coffee  pots,  candle  sticks,  etc.,  he 
built  a  rolling  mill  and  supplied 
other  silversmiths  with  silver-plated 
copper,  incidentally  making  himself 
a  rich  man. 

Taking  the  name  of  the  town  in 
which  it  originated,  this  new  product 


A  modern  rolling  marhine  in  which 
hlorkst  of  silver  bullion  are  rolled 
and  pressed  into  sheets  to  be  used 
for  plating. 

lx*came  known  as  Sheffield  plate.  Its 
cheapness  and  the  fact  that  it  .so 
closely  resembled  .solid  silver  in  ap¬ 
pearance  made  it  increasingly  popu¬ 
lar.  In  many  instances  it  rejdaced 
the  pewter  ware  which  up  to  that 
time  had  l)een  the  only  alternative 
for  those  who  could  not  afford 
sterling  silver.  Its  Iwauty  of  form 
and  design  were  unsurpassed,  since 
the  most  skilled  craftsmen  contri¬ 
buted  to  its  creation. 

At  one  time  the  London  silver¬ 
smiths  got  out  an  injunction  re¬ 
straining  the  Sheffield  manufactur¬ 
ers  from  using  any  markings  what- 
.soever  on  their  product.  It  was 
such  a  close  imitation  of  sterling 
that  they  were  unable  to  compete 
with  it.  However,  one  year  later. 


the  town  of  Sheffield  was  si>ecially 
])rivileged  in  this  resjK'ct.  Its  manu¬ 
facturers  were  allowed  to  mark 
their  ware  with  their  own  names, 
Ijrovided  their  markings  were  un¬ 
like  those  used  for  sterling.  Some 
years  later  this  privilege  was  grant¬ 
ed  to  other  production  centers  as 
well.  It  is  of  esiiecial  note  that  arti¬ 
cles  made  for  churches  were  exempt 
from  any  and  all  marking  regula¬ 
tions. 

Later  Improvements 

The  original  Sheffield  plate  had 
silver  on  one  side  only.  Later  the 
other  side  was  covered  with  tin,  and 
in  1765  a  process  was  arrived  at 
whereby  both  sides  of  the  copper  re¬ 
ceived  a  silver  coating.  A  few  years 
later  came  the  important  discovery 
that  an  edging  of  silver  wire  could 
Ix"  used  to  hide  the  raw  edges  of 
the  copper. 

Sheffield  plate  was  the  forerunner 
of  our  silver  plate  of  today.  It  was 
the  first  link  in  the  chain,  so  to  speak, 
which  led  to  the  perfected  process 
of  silver  plating  now  in  existence. 
It  is  nearly  a  hundred  years  since 
the  last  Sheffield  plate  was  made 
and  authentic  pieces  now  in  exist¬ 
ence  are  valued  as  antiques.  Tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  this  situation, 
numerous  unscrupulous  manufac¬ 
turers  have  sought  to  defraud  the 
unsuspecting  public  by  branding 
their  products  with  such  names 
as  “Imported  Sheffield”,  “English 
Sheffield”,  “Sheffield  Reproduction” 
etc. 

The  art  of  silver  plating,  in  its 
present  perfected  state,  has  brought 
joy  to  the  multitudes  whose  innate 
longing  for  beautiful  silverware 
might  otherwise  not  be  satisfied. 
Holding  fast  to  the  traditions  of  the 
old  masters,  craftsmen  of  today  are 
combining  the  esthetic  beauty  of  the 
past  with  modern  efficiency,  making 
it  possible  for  even  the  most  moder¬ 
ately  well  to  do  to  possess  silver  ser¬ 
vice  of  exquisite  beauty  and  unques¬ 
tionable  quality.  Truly,  a  thing  of 
beauty  is  a  joy  forever. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 


MANUFACTURING  PLATED  SILVERWARE 


This  manual  is  not  intended  to 
be  a  technical  discussion  of  the 
manufacture  of  silver.  How¬ 
ever,  silver  salesj>eople  should  know 
the  rudiments  of  this  important 
phase  of  the  product  they  sell.  In 
these  chapters  we  have  attemjTted  to 
give  the  salesperson  a  brief  and  we 
ho|x*  comprehensive  idea  of  the  vari¬ 
ous  processes  in  manufacturing. 

The  base  metal  used  in  making 
plated  ware  is  made  of  a  mixture  of 
copper,  nickel  and  zinc.  The  usual 
and  most  practicable  mixture  con¬ 
tains  about  18%  of  nickel  to  from 
60  to  63%  of  copper  and  the  bal¬ 
ance  zinc.  This  metal  is  melted  to¬ 
gether  and  then  cast  in  bars,  which 
are  passed  through  very  heavy  rolls 
and  rolled  down  to  the  thickness  or 
gauge  and  width  required. 

In  the  process  of  rolling  the  metal 
becomes  very  hard.  This  is  true  of 
all  processing  on  this  metal,  and 
after  a  certain  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  it  gets  so  hard  that  it  can¬ 
not  be  worked  any  further,  at  which 
stage  it  is  necessary  to  anneal  it  by 
heating  it  up  to  red  hot  in  specially 
built  muffles.  This  requires  from 
1300  to  1400  degrees  Fahrenheit. 
The  annealing  softens  the  metal  to 


its  original  state  so  that  further 
work  can  be  carried  on. 

After  the  sheets  have  been  rolled 
to  the  correct  gauge  and  width,  the 
blanks  for  spoons  or  forks  are  cut 
up  by  passing  them  through  presses 
which  are  equipped  with  cutting-out 
tools.  These  blanks  are  then  grade 
rolled,  which  gives  them  the  correct 
thick  and  thin  places  for  proper 
balance  and  strength  after  the  arti¬ 
cle  is  made.  The  end  of  the  blank 
which  is  going  to  be  formed  into  a 
bowl,  or  tines  for  forks,  is  then  cross 
rolled,  which  widens  it  out  to  the 
proper  width  for  making  the  bowls 
or  tines.  The  handles  are  then 
struck  and  the  bowls  or  tines  are 
raised,  after  which  the  surplus  stock, 
or  burr,  thrown  up  by  these  pro¬ 
cesses,  is  removed  in  clipping  tools. 
In  the  making  of  tines  for  forks,  it 
is  very  important  that  the  tines  be 
left  hard ;  other  wise  they  will  bend 
and  prove  unsatisfactory. 

The  next  process  is  polishing, 
which  is  done  usually  with  wheels 
made  of  leather  or  walrus  hide  and 
with  ground  pumice  for  an  abrasive. 
Then  comes  the  plating,  which  is 
performed  by  immersing  the  spoons 
or  forks  in  a  solution  containing 
silver.  .\  current  of  electricity  is 


Removing  blanks  from  an  annealing  furnace. 


passed  through  the  solution,  causing 
the  silver  to  deposit  on  the  spoons 
or  forks.  In  addition  to  this,  a 
“sectional  plate’’  is  applied  to  the 
parts  subjected  to  the  greatest  wear. 

The  finishing  process  comes  next. 
In  the  case  of  butler  or  hotel  finish, 
it  is  performed  with  a  soft  wire 
wheel  or  “scratch  brush”.  Bright 
work  requires  burnishing  and  buff¬ 
ing. 

Hollow  handles  of  knives  are  con¬ 
structed  as  hollow-ware.  They  are 
shaped  in  steel  dies  and  require  an¬ 
nealing  after  each  shaping  operation 
in  the  die.  The  number  of  shaping 
operations  depends  on  the  design. 
The  two  shells  are  silver  soldered 
together  at  a  temperature  of  1700 
degrees  Fahrenheit  and  the  outer 
surface  of  the  handle  is  then  pre¬ 
pared  for  plating  as  hollow-ware. 

Hollow-W  are 

The  first  process  in  making  parts 
for  hollow-ware  is  the  blanking,  just 
as  in  the  case  of  the  flatware,  but 
this  is  usually  done  by  sawing  or 
shearing  the  blanks  into  shape  by 
hand. 

The  next  process  is  stamping  or 
drawing,  which  in  the  case  of  the 
stamping,  is  done  in  drop  hammers 
with  cast  iron  or  steel  dies  to  shape 
the  work.  The  drawing  process  is 
done  in  power  presses. 

A  great  deal  of  round  work,  such 
as  bowls,  entree  dishes,  etc.,  is  made 
by  the  process  of  spinning,  which 
consists  of  placing  the  sheets  of 
metal  over  a  wooden  or  steel 
“chuck”  which  is  then  revolved  in  a 
lathe.  The  operator,  by  pressing 
against  the  blank  with  a  steel  tool, 
gradually  works  the  blank  down  to 
the  chuck  until  it  has  reached  the 
desired  shape. 

Rear  in  mind  that  in  all  these 
processes  the  metal,  because  of  its 
hardening  up,  requires  to  be  an¬ 
nealed  anywhere  from  one  to  eight 
or  ten  times,  depending  upon  the 
amount  of  shaping  or  drafting  that 
has  to  be  done. 

After  these  forms  are  stamped, 
drawn  or  spun  they  are  turned  over 
to  the  silversmith  who  proceeds  to 
put  the  different  parts  together  and 
solder  them  to  the  bodies.  The  or¬ 
namental  mount  or  border  which  is 
seen  on  practically  all  hollow-ware 
of  this  description  is  made  by  rolling 
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betwcfii  steel  rolls  under  great  pres¬ 
sure,  one  of  these  rolls  having  the 
omanuntation  cut  into  its  surface. 

The  solder  required  to  put  to¬ 
gether  a  coffee  pot  or  tureen  where 
there  are  several  different  processes 
of  soldering  has  to  be  of  several  dif¬ 
ferent  grades  because  the  soldering 
cannot  all  be  done  at  once  and  if  it 
were  not  of  different  grades  of  hard¬ 
ness.  requiring  different  degrees  of 
heat,  the  final  processes  would,  of 
course,  undo  the  preliminary  work. 

On  meat  dishes,  entree  dishes  and 
other  flat  work,  the  bottoms  have  to 
be  flat  hammered  or  planished  be¬ 
cause  the  great  amount  of  heat  re¬ 
quired  to  solder  the  mounts  onto 
the.se  dishes  invariably  warps  the 
bottoms  more  or  less.  This  ham¬ 
mering  process  not  only  requires 
great  skill,  but  it  serves  to  strength¬ 
en  and  harden  the  bottom. 

Polishing  is  done  with  sea-horse 
wheels  and  ground  pumice  just  as  in 
the  case  of  the  flat  ware,  and  the 
plating  and  finishing  is  also  done  in 
the  same  way. 

Different  Types  of  Plating 

FL.XSH  PL.-XTE:  This  is  a  term 
commonly  used  to  descrilx*  a  very 
thin  coating  of  silver.  This  term  ex¬ 
presses  the  amount  of  silver  that  is 
applied  which  is  really  only  a  finish. 

Flash  plating  is  very  often  car¬ 
ried  on  grades  of  goods  that  are 
made  of  a  cheap  and  inexpensive 
base,  such  as  brass  or  steel,  and  are 
sold  at  extremely  low  prices  to  the 
consumer  through  retail  outlets  that 
do  not  hesitate  to  offer  cheap  sale 
merchandise. 

Roth  flatware  and  hollow  ware 
are  often  made  with  flash  plate. 
While  its  appearance  would  belie  its 
quality,  the  amount  of  silver  on  it 
is  so  small  that  the  first  application 
of  silver  polish  would  probably 
eradicate  it. 

STANDARD  PLATE :  How 
this  grade  of  ware  received  the 
name  “Standard”  is  not  well  known. 
In  the  early  plating  days,  flat  silver 
was  plated  on  the  basis  of  only  four 
ounces  of  silver  to  the  gross  of  table 
spoons.  Therefore,  a  standard  plate 
was  and  still  is  a  four-ounce  plate. 
This  applies  to  both  flatware  and 
hollow  ware. 

TRIPLE  PLATE:  Triple  plate 
is  the  term  applied  to  a  deposit  three 
times  the  weight  of  the  deposit  of 
a  standard  plate.  It  is  sometimes 
called  12  oz.  plate,  or  indicated  by 
the  Roman  numerals  XII,  or  the 
figure  12. 

NICKEL  SILVER :  Nickel 
silver  is  used  as  the  base  of  all  good 
reliable  flatware,  and  the  base  of 


the  highest  grade  plated  hollow 
ware.  Nickel  Silver  was  commonly 
known  before  the  World  War  as 
“German  Silver”,  and  is  made  up 
of  an  alloy  of  copper,  zinc  and 
nickel. 

Advance  in  Stainless  Steel 

Progress  in  the  use  of  stainless 
steel  has  been  made  mainly  in  the 
last  fifteen  years,  although  chromi¬ 
um  as  an  alloy  to  retard  corrosion 
was  first  discovered  about  one 
hundred  years  ago.  It  lay  practi¬ 
cally  dormant  for  half  a  century 
or  more ;  however,  development  of 
stainless  cutlery  during  the  last  ten 
years  has  been  so  rapid  that  now 
about  75  per  cent  of  all  cutlery  is 
made  of  stainless  steel  or  stainless 
iron.  With  its  mirror  or  de  luxe 
finish,  as  some  people  call  it,  stain¬ 
less  steel  has  become  very  popular 
on  all  cutlery,  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  grades  made.  It  is  known 
all  over  this  country,  if  not  all  over 
the  world. 


Corrosion  resisting  properties  of 
a  stainless  steel  knife  may  be  tested 
in  several  ways  by  the  use  of  a  con¬ 
centrated  mi.xture  of  fruit  juice, 
vinegar  or  lactic  acid,  solution  of 
copjxr  sulphate,  acidified  with  sul¬ 
phuric  or  oxalic  acid,  for  a  period 
ranging  from  two  to  three  minutes. 
If  the  test  washes  off  without  leav¬ 
ing  discoloration,  it  is  evident  that 
the  knife  is  made  of  good,  corrosion- 
resisting  stainless  steel. 

The  physical  strength  test  of  the 
manufacturing  of  a  good  stainless 
steel  knife  is  a  long  story.  From 
twenty  to  sixty-five  different  opera¬ 
tions  are  required,  and  any  one  of 
them  can  destroy  the  making  of  a 
good  knife.  High  grade  workmen 
are  essential  in  order  that  its  phy¬ 
sical  and  corrosion  properties  may 
not  be  destroyed  by  over  heating  or 
under  heating,  especially  in  forging, 
rolling,  heat  treating,  grinding  and 
finishing.  Any  of  these  operations 
may  ruin  a  knife  if  not  skilfully 
worked. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


RHODANIZING 


AS  we  have  already  related,  silver 
through  all  the  ages  has  been 
prized  for  its  beauty  and  utility.  In 
the  long-ago  time,  kings  and  mer¬ 
chant-princes  prided  themselves 
upon  their  “vessels  of  silver’’  and 
the  great  of  the  earth  gloried  in 
silver  ornamentation  for  the  osten¬ 
tatious  display  of  wealth,  as  was  the 
custom  of  the  time. 

Then  silverware  was  for  the 
privileged  few.  Today,  it  is  en¬ 
joyed  by  practically  everyone  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  but  until  re¬ 
cently,  as  in  that  older  day,  the  use 
of  silver  utensils  carried  with  it  the 
necessity  of  keeping  them  bright  and 
for  the  woman  of  moderate  means, 
this  acted  as  a  check  to  the  amount 
of  silverware  she  cared  to  have.  All 
this  because,  unfortunately,  silver 
tarnishes  easily.  The  blackening,  of 
course,  is  caused  by  chemical  union 
between  the  metal  and  gases  in  the 
air  or  elements  contained  in  food 
substances — eggs  for  example. 
Silver  laid  away  and  only  brought 


metal  was  brought  out  once  more. 
Salespeople  occasionally  are  asked 
concerning  processes  which  aim  to 
prevent  tarnishing  and  we  em¬ 
phasize  that  solution  of  the  problem 
of  how  to  render  silver  non-tarnish- 
ahle  has  engaged  the  attention  of 
countless  investigators.  Only  a  few 
years  ago.  a  method  w’as  discovered 
for  the  electro-deposition  of  rhodi¬ 
um,  one  of  the  metals  of  the  so- 
called  platinum  group.  It  has  quali¬ 
ties  not  possessed  by  any  other  metal 
to  such  a  great  degree.  It  resists 
chemical  action  so  strongly  as  to  be 
all  but  immune  to  it.  Acids  which 
attack  other  metals,  even  nitro-hy- 
drochloric  (aqua  regia)  in  which 
gold  and  platinum  dissolve,  have  no 
effect  upon  it.  It  is  white  in 
color  and  is  hard.  Rhodanizing 
imposes  a  thin  wall  of  rhodium  be¬ 
tween  the  surface  of  the  silver  and 
the  air  and  food  substances.  The 
process  is  not  confined  to  new  ware. 
Old  and  cherished  pieces  can  now 
be  rhodanized. 

This  tarnish  question  is  one  oj 
extreme  importance  in  selling  silver¬ 
ware.  For  injormation  on  the  con¬ 
struction  and  use  oj  tarnish-prooj 
cases  for  silvenvare,  see  Part  Five, 
Chapter  Two. 
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Above:  The  rhodanizing  proeeso. 
Below:  In^peeting  and  parking 
silver  at  the  fartorv. 


out  Upon  great  occasions  required 
hours  of  labor  before  the  desired 
softlv  glowing  whiteness  of  the 


CHAPTER  FOUR 

descriptive  terms 

DKCORATION  is  executed  in 
sterling  silver  in  a  nuinlx,“r  of 
ways : 

1.  CHASING  is  the  art  of  pro¬ 
ducing  figures  and  ornaniental  pat¬ 
terns  on  metallic  surfaces,  either 
raised  or  indented  by  means  of  steel 
tools  or  punches. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  chasing: 

(a)  Flat  chasing — that  is,  indenting 
the  metal  with  tools  from  the 
outside. 

(b)  Repousse  chasing — (pronounc¬ 
ed  ray-pu-say) — as  later  de¬ 
scribed. 

2.  ENGRAVING  as  the  name 
implies  means  cutting  the  design  in¬ 
to  the  metal. 

3.  ETCHING  is.  in  reality, 
chemical  engraving.  The  surface, 
instead  of  being  cut  away  with  steel 
tools,  is  cut  away  by  the  bite  of 
nitric  acid. 

4.  RELIEF  decoration  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  two  different  methods : 

(a)  RejKTUsse,  wherein  the  metal  is 
pushed  out  from  the  inside  and 
certain  portions  of  the  surface 
thereby  raised  as  desired. 

(b)  Casting,  where  the  part  to  be 
brought  out  in  relief  is  made 
thicker  than  the  rest  of  the 
pieces.  The  casting  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  piece  is  soldered  on  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  main  article.  It  is 
this  form  of  decoration  which 
people  usually  have  in  mind 
when  they  speak  of  applied 
borders  or  mounts.  An  applied 
border  may  be  stamped  or  even 
spun. 

5.  HAMMERING  is  a  form  of 
decoration  which,  as  the  name  im¬ 
plies,  suggests  the  effect  of  the  arti¬ 
cle  having  been  given  a  great  many 
light  taps  with  a  hammer.  It  was 
perhaps  suggested  by  early  Ameri¬ 
can  pieces  which  show'ed  hammer 
marks  after  they  were  hammered 
out  by  hand. 

6.  OXIDIZING  is  a  method  used 
in  finishing  depressed  areas  and  in 
emphasizing  decoration  of  sterling 
to  produce  the  necessary  contrast 
of  light,  half-tone,  and  shadow  in 
articles  ornamented  in  relief.  It  is 
a  method  of  producing,  immediate¬ 
ly,  the  effect  w'hich  time  naturally 
brings  about  in  the  depressions  of 
an  ornamented  surface,  whether  en¬ 


graved.  etched  or  chased.  In  or¬ 
dinary  use,  when  silver  is  hand 
polished,  the  tarnish  is  removed 
only  from  the  parts  of  the  piece 
which  come  in  contact  with  the 
cleaning  rag  or  brush ;  other  parts 
such  as  spaces  Ix'tween  the  raised 
ornaments  are  missed ;  the  dark 
oxide  remains  in  these  missed  parts 
while  the  rest  of  the  piece  is  bright. 
This  naturally  brings  the  character 
of  the  decoration  strikingly  into  re¬ 
lief. 

The  foregoing  terms  cover  all  the 
methods  of  decoration  as  they  apply 
to  sterling  silverware.  Occasionally 
people  will  use  other  expressions 
with  reference  to  the  decoration  of 
sterling  silver,  but  they  are  general¬ 
ly  borrowed  from  other  industries 
or  crafts  and  invariably  will  be 
found  to  fall  under  the  heading  of 
one  or  more  of  the  forms  of  deco¬ 
ration  discussed  above.  Thus  some 
people  speak  of  “embossed”  silver¬ 
ware  as  a  general  term  for  convey¬ 
ing  the  idea  that  the  silverware  is 
decorated  with  a  raised  form  of 
decoration.  The  term  is  admissible 
enough  but  does  not  give  as  much 
information  regarding  the  type  of 
decoration  as  would  the  expression 
“repousse”,  “chasing”,  or  “applied 
decoration”,  for  example.  Again, 
once  in  a  while  you  will  hear  people 
speak  of  an  “applique”.  Applique 
more  properly  refers  to  applying  to 
one  metal,  a  decoration  cut  out  of 
another.  Where  a  sterling  silver 
tlecoration  is  applied  to  sterling 
silver,  the  more  proper  description 
of  the  form  is  the  expression  “cast¬ 
ing”  or  “applied  decoration”. 

7.  ORNAMENTATION 
WITH  INITIALS  OR  MONO¬ 
GRAMS.  Little  need  be  said  of 
this  subject  since  the  vast  majority 
of  instances  of  initialing  and  mono- 
graming  are  executed  by  engraving 
as  already  described. 

There  are  two  other  forms  of 
initialing  or  monograming  with 
which  we  should  be  familiar: 

Raised  I..ettering:  As  the  name 
implies,  here  the  letters  or 
monograms  are  cut  out  of  a 
separate  piece  of  sterling  and 
then  applied  to  the  article  or 
the  silver  may  be  etched 
away,  leaving  the  monogram 
in  relief. 

Intaglio :  The  general  effect  of 
this  type  of  lettering  at  first 


glance  is  somewhat  the  same 
as  in  the  case  of  raised  let¬ 
tering.  Actually,  however, 
the  silver  is  cut  in,  to  form 
a  background  of  some  deco¬ 
rative  shape  such  as  an  oval, 
shield,  etc.,  and  the  letter  or 
monogram  is  left  within  this 
shape,  and  though  raised 
above  the  part  cut  out,  is 
none  the  less  on  the  same 
plane  as  the  article  itself. 

FINISHES  ON  SILVER: 

It  is  almost  a  mistake  to  talk  of 
the  finish  of  silverware  in  abstract 
form.  By  this  we  mean  that  finish 
plays  a  very  important  part  in 
bringing  out  the  beauty  of  any  pat¬ 
tern.  Finish  is  the  background  of 
the  piece.  Different  finishes  give 
different  textures  and  tones  of  light, 
and  so  certain  patterns  require  cer¬ 
tain  finishes  to  display  them  to  the 
best  advantage  the  same  as  differ¬ 
ent  pictures  demand  different  back¬ 
grounds.  Sterling  designers  are 
real  artists,  and  their  choice  as  to 
finish  may  safely  be  taken  as  the 
one  which  will  make  the  piece  the 
most  effective.  The  manufacturer 
has  this  in  mind  in  determining  the 
particular  finish  he  will  apply  to  a 
given  article,  and  frequently  we  find 
lialf  the  l)eauty  of  the  article  would 
lie  lost  if  it  were  treated  with  any 
other  finish  than  that  originally  ap¬ 
plied  by  the  manufacturer. 

Finish  in  sterling  silver  is  the  sur¬ 
face  texture  produced  by  polishing 
silver  with  materials  of  various  de¬ 
grees  of  fineness.  According  to  the 
grades  of  finishing  material  used, 
the  resulting  texture  gives  to  the 
eye  the  effect  of  lustre,  glow,  hard¬ 
ness,  brightness,  or  a  soft,  mellow 
grayness. 

Sterling  is  finished  in  a  variety 
of  ways.  American  tastes,  however, 
largely  confine  themselves  to  the 
following : 

1 —  The  bright  finish 

2 —  The  butler  finish 

3 —  'The  gray  finish 

BRIGHT  FINISH  is  the  most 
highly  polished  of  all.  It  gives  a 
depth  of  tone  to  the  silver’s  mirror¬ 
like  surface  which  is  perhaps  found 
in  no  other  polished  medium.  It  is 
as  if  one  were  looking  through  it 
into  a  very  dark,  yet  transparent. 
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depth.  This  has  long  been  the  most 
popular  finish  in  England,  although 
in  this  country  it  is  now  largely 
out-ranked  by  the  other  finishes. 
In  many  sections  it  is  rapidly  re¬ 
gaining  its  popularity,  however. 

BUTLER  FINISH  is  the  nat¬ 
ural  outcome  of  the  bright  finish. 
In  England,  it  was  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  butler  after  each  meal 
to  see  that  the  silver  was  properly 
washed,  dried,  and  put  away.  It 


also  fell  to  him  to  see  that  the  silver 
was  kept  prop)erly  polished.  His  at¬ 
tentive  care  and  constant  polishing 
produced  a  mellowing  of  the  sur¬ 
face.  Over  a  period  of  years,  there¬ 
fore,  silver  which  had  once  had  a 
brilliant  finish  lost  its  brightness  and 
took  on  in  its  place,  a  beautiful 
sheen.  This  is  the  origin  of  the 
name  butler  finish.  Both  because 
of  its  soft  beauty  and  because  it  in¬ 
dicated  that  the  sterling  had  long 


been  owned  and  used,  the  butler 
finish  came  to  be  held  in  high  es¬ 
teem.  The  same  effect  is  now  pro¬ 
duced  in  factory  finishing  without 
waiting  for  years  of  constant  use. 

GRAY  FINISH  is  much  whiter 
than  butler.  It  is  a  lustrous  silver 
gray  which  shows  less  contrast  in 
light  reflection  than  the  butler  finish. 
Its  soft  diffused  light  is  particular¬ 
ly  effective  against  a  dark  back¬ 
ground. 


CHAPTER  FIVE 

SILVER  IN  OTHER  ARTS  AND  INDUSTRIES 


SILVER  usually  is  thought  of 
in  terms  of  coinage,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  percentage  of 
silver  minted  into  coins,  especially 
in  America,  is  comparatively  small. 
About  seven  per  cent  of  all  silver 
consumed  in  1934  was  used  for 
money.  The  balance  was  used  in 
the  arts  and  industries  for  many 
purposes.  Last  year  the  arts  and 
industries  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  consumed  a  total  of  25,000,- 
000  ounces  of  silver,  the  highest 
consumption  since  1929.  Silver¬ 
ware,  as  usual,  was  the  largest 
single  consumer,  but  there  was  a 
decrease  of  about  15  per  cent  in  the 
amount  used. 

Silver  is  so  dependable  for  so 
many  purposes  that  it  has  come  to 
safeguard  life  in  many  ways.  It  is 
used,  for  instance,  in  making  rail¬ 
road  switches  where  it  renders  them 
stronger  and  safe.  Locomotive  head¬ 
lights,  which  safeguard  trains  at 
night,  depend  largely  on  the  use 
of  silver  for  their  efficiency.  Silver 
is  an  ideal  conductor  and  is  invalu¬ 
able  in  electricity.  It  is  used  for  a 
variety  of  purposes  in  modern  sur¬ 
gery.  Both  the  physician  and  the 
dentist  depend  upon  it  in  their  oper¬ 
ating  instruments. 

In  Musical  Instruments 

Remarkable  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  methods  of  manufac¬ 
turing  silver  wire.  It  is  possible  to 
draw  silver  wire  to  a  diameter  of 
one-half  of  one  thousandth  of  an 
inch  and  even  finer.  Thousands  of 
silver  contacts  are  used  in  building 
a  modern  pipe  organ.  The  conduc¬ 
tivity  of  silver  is  greater  than  that 
of  copper,  which  was  formerly  em¬ 


ployed.  Silver  solders  are  used  to 
join  the  light  weight  metals  of  many 
musical  instruments  and  are  made 
strong  thereby  to  withstand  vibra¬ 
tions  and  hard  usage.  Silver  in  the 
form  of  solders  also  serves  to  match 
colors  and  give  musical  instruments 
a  fine  appearance. 

The  photographic  industry  con¬ 
tinues  to  grow  as  a  market  for 
silver.  It  is  second  only  to  silver¬ 
ware.  Both  still  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures  consumed  an  increasing 
amount  last  year.  An  exceptionally 
high  percentage  of  the  silver  thus 
used  is  reclaimed. 

Industrial  Research 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  increased  consumption  of  silver 
is  the  intensive  research  work  con¬ 
stantly  carried  on  to  further  its  use 
for  industrial  purposes.  More  and 
more  uses  are  being  found  where 
the  remarkable  qualities  of  silver 
are  being  employed  to  enhance  the 
safety  of  life  and  add  to  the  con¬ 
venience  and  lieauty  of  our  homes. 

Another  reason  for  the  rapid 
strides  made  by  America  in  the  use 
of  silver  is  the  progress  made  in 
the  metallurgy  of  this  metal.  Fab¬ 
ricating  methods  have  advanced 
much  faster  here  than  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Modern  methods  and  high 
production  machinery  are  in  use, 
and  reductions  in  the  cost  of  manu¬ 
facture  have  brought  sterling  silver¬ 
ware  within  the  reach  of  people  of 
moderate  means. 

One  of  the  least  known  but  one 
of  the  fastest  growing  uses  of  silver 
is  in  brazing  alloys  and  silver  sold¬ 
ers.  During  the  last  few  years, 
while  steel  mills  were  running  far 


below  capacity,  the  demand  for 
silver  solder  and  brazing  alloys  in¬ 
creased  rapidly.  A  reason  for  this 
is  the  permanency  and  reliability  of 
the  joints  these  alloys  make.  They 
have  won  recognition  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  and  now  are  used  in  the 
construction  of  airplanes  and  naval 
vessels. 

Silver  solders  also  are  used  ex¬ 
tensively  in  home  equipment. 
Household  refrigerators  depend  up¬ 
on  them  for  strong  joints  in  their 
cooling  units.  Toasters,  electric 
washing  machines  and  stoves,  gas 
water  heaters,  hot  water  tanks,  bath¬ 
room  fixtures,  brass  piping  and  air 
conditioning  systems  are  all  made 
more  reliable  by  their  use. 

Because  of  the  high  resistance 
silver  offers  to  corrosion,  the  food 
industry  uses  these  solders  in  ma¬ 
chinery  and  containers. 

Thermostatic  and  temperature 
control  systems  recognize  the  ad¬ 
vantages  of  silver  solders.  In  the 
more  technical  industries,  silver 
solders  and  brazing  alloys  have  a 
particularly  wide  use.  In  the  elec¬ 
trical  and  chemical  fields  wires  are 
joined  strongly,  contacts  made  re¬ 
liable,  turbine  blades  securely  held 
in  place,  and  tanks,  stills,  dryers  and 
laboratory  equipment  are  improved 
by  the  use  of  silver  solder.  The 
plumbing  industry  is  using  silver 
brazing  alloys  for  joining  non- 
ferrous  pipe,  tubing  and  fittings. 
The  particular  alloy  used  for  this 
purpose  and  developed  only  a  short 
time  ago  makes  a  strong  tight  joint 
economically.  Threaded  pipe  is  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  this  type  of  joint. 
The  list  of  uses  for  silver  in  solders 
and  brazing  alloys  is  a  long  one. 
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PART  THREE 


Silverware  Design 

CHAPTER  ONE 

HISTORY  OF  DESIGN  IN  OUTLINE 


TO  the  salesperson  it  may  seem 
a  far  cry  from  a  sea  shell  to 
the  modern  flatware  family.  But 
all  things  must  have  a  Ijeginning, 
and  that  prehistoric  genius,  who 
first  conceived  the  idea  of  fixing  a 
handle  to  a  shell  and  using  it  to  eat 
with,  was  really  the  founder  of  our 
well  appointed  table  service  of  to¬ 
day.  From  this  original  shell-spoon 
it  w’as  but  another  short  step  to 
fashioning  spoons  of  lx)ne,  wood  and 
in  turn  of  metal.  To  trace  the  de- 
veloi)ment  of  the  spoon  would  be  to 
trace  the  development  of  early  civil- 
izati(m.  Spoons  made  of  precious 
metal  are  spoken  of  in  the  Old 
Testament  wlien  in  the  25th  chapter 
of  Exodus  we  are  told  that  the  Lord 
commanded  Moses  to  make  spoons 
of  gold  for  the  tabernacle.  Excava¬ 
tions  in  Egypt  have  given  us  ex¬ 
amples  of  spoons  used  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  our  history 
tells  us  of  the  gold  and  silver  spoons 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans. 
So  with  surprisingly  slight  variation 
from  its  fundamental  design,  the 
spoon  has  come  to  us  from  unre¬ 
corded  time. 

The  primitive  knife  was,  of 
course,  made  of  stone.  As  man  be¬ 
came  versed  in  the  use  of  metals, 
it  followed  his  progress,  being  made 
successively  of  bronze,  iron,  and 
steel.  Whether  or  not  the  first 
knives  were  employed  in  the  pro¬ 
cess  of  eating,  we  do  not  know. 
We  can  only  suppose  that  it  would 
have  lieen  convenient  for  their  own¬ 
ers  to  put  them  to  that  use.  How¬ 
ever,  sometime  near  the  15th  Cen¬ 
tury,  we  find  the  knife  serving  in 
the  dual  capacity  of  a  weapon  of 
defense  and  an  eating  implement. 

The  fork  as  an  eating  utensil  is  a 
comparative  baby,  though  it  was 
used  in  ancient  times  as  a  weapon. 
Eventually  someone  discovered  that 
this  weapon  was  a  handy  thing  with 
which  to  serve  a  piece  of  meat. 
From  this  use  it  gradually  arrived 
at  its  rightful  position,  taking  its 
place  beside  the  spoon  and  the  knife 
sometime  early  in  the  16th  Century. 


It  was  in  Italy,  then  the  cultural 
centre  of  the  world,  that  the  use  of 
the  fork  originated  and  developed. 
It  was  not  taken  up  in  England 
until  about  a  century  later  when  its 
undeniable  usefulness  won  it  per¬ 
manent  favor. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in 
early  times  it  was  the  custom  for 
people  to  carry  their  own  “eating 
kits”  with  them  when  they  went 
visiting,  since  few  hosts  undertook 
to  provide  this  service  for  their 
gue.sts.  Accordingly  the  combination 
sets,  consisting  of  folding  spoon, 
fork  and  toothpick;  made  to  fit  the 
IX)cket,  were  the  last  word  in  con¬ 
venience. 

Crude  as  this  sounds,  it  is  the 
“family  tree”,  so  to  speak,  of  our 
modern  flatware  family.  The  knives, 
forks  and  spoons  and  their  various 
ramifications  which  we  use  today, 
all  go  back  to  the  same  common 
ancestry.  Along  the  line  of  descent, 
new  foods  coming  into  vogue  have 
called  for  the  creation  of  suitable 
implements  w'ith  which  to  eat  or 
serve  them.  Our  grandmothers  used 
to  tell  about  the  davs  when  tomatoes 


The  eonihinalioii  “eating  kit”  which  guests 
once  carried  with  them.  It  consists  of  a 
fork,  spoon  and  tooth  pick  shown  above 
separately  and  fitted  together. 

were  called  “love-apples”  and  con¬ 
sidered  deadly  poison  Certainly 
folks  in  that  day  could  have  had  no 
use  for  tomato  servers,  nor  could 
they  have  felt  the  slightest  need  for 
ice  cream  forks  before  they  learned 
to  make  ice  cream,  which,  by  the 
w’ay,  was  not  so  long  ago.  Thus  we 
might  sum  it  all  up  by  saying  that 
necessity  herself  has  been  the 
mother  of  the  ever  increasing  flat- 
ware  family. 


Silverware  Design  as  an  Art 


From  the  things  he  knows  and 
loves,  man  draws  his  artistic  in¬ 
spirations.  And,  be  it  cave  or 
castle,  he  instinctively  loves  his 
home.  Thus  with  the  building  of 
the  first  primitive  dwelling  began 
the  development  of  architecture,  and 
architecture  has  l)een  aptly  describ¬ 
ed  by  Walter  Crane  as  “the  queen 
and  mother  of  all  arts”. 

The  salesman  of  silver  should 
bear  in  mind  that  in  all  ages  archi¬ 
tecture  and  the  decorative  arts, 
which  have  followed  in  its  wake, 
have  expressed  the  personality  of 
their  creators.  Nations,  long  since 
perished  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
have  left  their  most  intimate 
thoughts  for  us  in  the  designs  which 
they  have  bequeathed  us. 

During  the  era  known  as  the 
Classic  Period,  we  see  the  highest 


development  of  Greek  and  Roman 
art.  Pericles  has  been  called  the 
guiding  star  of  Greece’s  golden  age. 
All  that  was  beautiful  and  great 
was  dear  to  him  and  under  his  pro¬ 
tection  and  patronage  art  in  every 
form  was  nourished  and  fostered. 
The  calmness  and  tranquility  of 
Greek  art  is  but  a  reflection  of  the 
security  and  freedom  from  worry 
which  men  of  genius  were  afforded. 

I^ter,  when  Greece  had  been 
conquered  by  the  Romans,  we  see 
this  serenity  somewhat  replaced  by 
the  more  pompous,  but  none  the 
less  l)eautiful  art  of  the  conquerers. 
Just  how  thoroughly  the  Roman  as¬ 
similated  the  art  of  the  Greek  has 
lx?en  brought  out  by  H.  G.  Wells 
in  his  “Outline  of  History”.  Speak¬ 
ing  of  the  Greek  architecture,  Mr. 
Wells  savs :  “The  architecture  has 
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V 


a  grace  and  perfection  of  its  own. 
Its  dominant  feature  is  the  colon¬ 
nade,  serene  and  noble  with  the  stout 
Doric  capital,  or  graceful  with  the 
Ionic,  or  florid  with  the  Corinthian, 
The  Corinthian  column  and  its  rami¬ 
fications  became  in  Roman  times  the 
universal  weed  of  architecture.” 

The  Classic  Period  has  had  a 
more  profound  influence  upon  the 
development  of  art  than  any  other 
period.  Each  succeeding  era  has 
leaned  heavily  upon  it.  Its  influence 
is  strongly  felt  in  our  designs  of 
today  and  many  of  the  decorative 
motifs  used  on  silver  are  our  heri¬ 
tage  from  this  period.  Festoons  of 
fruit,  the  egg  and  dart,  the  acanthus 
and  the  scrolled  pediment  are  a  few 
of  the  innumerable  ornamentations 
which  have  appeared  and  reap¬ 
peared  throughout  the  intervening 
centuries. 

The  Roman  Empire  was  the  last 
great  empire  of  antiquity,  and  with 
its  fall  civilization  lapsed  into  a  mis¬ 
erable  state  of  decadence.  During 
this  period,  known  as  the  Gothic, 
there  was  little  development  in  art, 
except  that  w'hich  came  through  the 
church  in  the  form  of  architecture. 
Outstanding  among  the  motifs 
which  have  come  to  us  from  this 
period  are  the  fleur-de-lis,  the 
crochet,  and  many  forms  based  on 
the  circle. 

The  Renaissance 

The  invention  of  the  printing 
press  in  1450  marked  the  transition 
of  the  Middle  Ages  to  the  modern 
world,  and  ushered  in  the  glorious 
period  known  as  the  Renaissance 
or  rebirth.  This  movement  started 
in  Italy  an<l  though,  in  the  course 
of  years,  it  became  universal,  its 
influence  on  silver  design  was  con¬ 
fined  chiefly  to  Italy,  France  and 
England.  This  period  produced 
some  of  the  greatest  masters  of  all 
time,  among  them  the  immortal 
Cellini. 

Cellini  was  not  the  first  silver¬ 
smith.  Even  if  other  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  did  not  erase  this  quite 
universal  error,  his  own  biography 
would  make  short  work  of  it.  How¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  estimating  the  in¬ 
fluence  his  work  has  had  on  silver- 
smithing.  We  wonder  if  it  would 
be  the  art  it  is  today  if  this  divine 
reprobate  had  never  lived. 

From  the  day  that  his  father  box¬ 
ed  his  youthful  ears  to  make  him 
remember  that  he  had  seen  a  sala¬ 
mander  in  the  fire,  the  life  of  Ben¬ 


venuto  Cellini  seems  to  have  been 
a  veritable  kaleidoscope  of  unusual 
happenings  and  adventures.  Honest 
and  fearless,  but  arrogant  and  vin¬ 
dictive,  he  was  forever  quarreling 
and  fighting.  He  was  versed  in 
many  arts,  among  them  music,  and 
his  services  were  sought  by  the 
great  and  powerful  of  the  land,  in¬ 
cluding  popes  and  kings. 

It  is  of  especial  note  that  toward 
the  end  of  the  Italian  Renaissance, 
ornamentation  lost  much  of  the 
classic  simplicity  which  character¬ 
ized  the  beginning  of  the  period,  un¬ 
til  in  time  it  became  boldly  elaborate. 

Louis  and  Queen  Anne  Influences 

The  seventy-two  year  reign  of 
Louis  XIV  was  one  of  luxurious 
splendor  and  this  is  reflected  in  the 
silver  of  the  period.  However,  de¬ 
spite  this  magnificence  of  style,  the 
classic  influence  w^as  usually  pres¬ 
ent.  This  era,  usually  referred  to  as 
the  “Golden  Age”  of  France,  has 
left  a  decided  impression  on  our 
present  day  silver  design. 

Louis  XIV  was  succeeded  by  his 
great-grandson,  Louis  XV,  a  weak 
king  who  strove  to  imitate  the  mag¬ 
nificence  of  his  great-grandsire.  The 
gay  dissipated  life  of  the  court  dur¬ 
ing  this  period  was  reflected  in  the 
“rococo”,  a  style  of  ornamentation 
consisting  of  shells,  foliage,  sea¬ 
weed,  etc.,  all  mixed  together  in  a 
meaningless  mass.  Much  of  the 
silver  made  during  this  time,  how¬ 
ever,  was  none  the  less  beautiful. 

During  the  brief  reign  of  Louis 
XVI,  grandson  of  Louis  XV,  art 
succeeded  in  disentangling  itself 
from  the  rococo  of  the  preceding 
period,  and,  perhaps  due  to  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Pompeii  and  its  buried  art 
treasure,  we  find  it  harking  back  to 
the  classic  influence.  The  silver  of 
the  period,  while  showing  a  strik¬ 
ing  similarity  to  that  of  Louis  XIV, 
is  decidedly  more  refined.  It  has  had 
great  influence,  not  only  on  Georgi¬ 
an  and  Colonial  design,  but  upon 
that  of  our  present  day  as  well.  The 
secured  medallion,  cupids  and  floral 
baskets  are  particularly  characteris¬ 
tic  of  this  period. 

The  Empire  Period,  which  fol¬ 
lowed,  had  no  noticeable  effect  on 
silver  design,  nor  had  the  Eliza¬ 
bethan  Period,  though  it  contributed 
much  to  furniture  and  architecture. 

However,  in  passing  on  to  the 
Queen  Anne  Period,  we  find  much 
to  interest  us,  from  a  silver  stand¬ 
point.  The  Dutch  influence,  which 
made  itself  felt  during  the  reign  of 


William  and  Mary,  has  proved  of 
great  impnartance  during  succeeding 
periods,  as  has  the  cyma  curve  of 
the  Queen  Anne  leg.  The  cyma, 
originally  adapted  from  a  moulding, 
has  been  widely  utilized  in  silver¬ 
ware. 

Georgian  Period 

The  era  covering  the  reign  of 
the  Georges  in  England,  is  classi¬ 
fied  as  the  Georgian  Period.  While 
the  early  part  of  this  period  shows 
a  marked  Louis  XV  influence,  this 
trend  was  held  in  check  and  sub¬ 
dued.  How'ever,  it  was  still  more 
evident  during  the  reign  of  George 
11.  Moreover,  the  Chinese  note, 
struck  earlier  in  the  period,  now 
became  dominant.  Chippendale, 
while  not  excluding  the  French  in¬ 
spiration,  used  Chinese  motifs  free¬ 
ly  in  creating  his  furniture  designs. 

The  names  of  the  architects 
Robert  and  James  Adam,  and  those 
of  the  famous  cabinet  makers,  Hep- 
plewhite  and  Sheraton,  are  insepa¬ 
rably  linked  with  the  latter  part  of 
the  Georgian  Period.  It  was,  un¬ 
doubtedly  the  influence  of  these 
men,  coupled  with  the  unearthing  of 
Herculaneum  and  Pomjjeii,  that 
caused  art  during  this  time  to  veer 
away  from  the  bizarre  tendencies  of 
the  earlier  part  of  the  period  and 
return  to  classic  form.  This  classic 
influence  was  particularly  apparent 
in  the  silver  made  during  these 
years.  The  Greek  urn  seems  to  be 
omnipresent.  Engraving,  chasing 
and  applique  were  extensively  used 
in  very  low  relief,  while  the  bead 
thread  and  finely  detailed  borders 
are  essentially  characteristic  of  the 
period. 

During  the  reign  of  George  IV 
the  classic  influence  was  once  more 
eclipsed.  There  was  a  marked  re¬ 
turn  to  the  tendencies  of  the  early 
part  of  the  period.  Forms  were  sym¬ 
metrical,  with  conventional  and  usu¬ 
ally  heavy  decorations.  The  silver 
made  at  this  time  was  built  along 
massive  lines.  The  grapevine  bord¬ 
er,  the  claw  foot  and  heavy  flutes 
are  characteristic  of  the  era. 

Here  we  come  to  the  end  of  defi¬ 
nite  period  silver.  There  is  little  of 
artistic  note  until  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  our  own  Colonial  silver, 
which  lands  us  on  our  own  door¬ 
step,  so  to  speak.  However,  this 
particular  subject  is  too  near  and 
dear  to  our  American  hearts  to  be 
treated  collectively. 
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CHAPTER  TWO 

AMERICAN  SILVERSMITHS 


TmCV  were  a  plucky  lot — those 
Colonial  ancestors  of  ours — who 
fearlessly  moored  their  barks  on  New 
England’s  “stern  and  rockl)ound 
shore.”  They  had  ideas  of  their 
•own  alK)ut  religion  and  politics  and 
a  numlK*r  of  things.  And  they  came 
to  America  to  make  their  very  lives 
the  exemplification  of  their  cherish- 
■ed  ideals.  They  considered  extrava¬ 
gance  and  o.stentation  not  only  fool¬ 
ish  hut  sinful.  Besides,  life  was  seri¬ 
ous  and  hard  and  earnest.  There 
was  no  time  for  nonsense.  Luxury 
was  out  of  the  que.stion  and  utility 
of  purpose  must  lx.*  the  prime  con¬ 
sideration  in  all  things.  Piety  was 
the  keynote  of  life,  but  even  the 
worship  of  God  was  pervaded  by 
austerity  and  plainness. 

This,  roughly  speaking,  is  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  early  Colonial  life  in  New 
England,  the  cradle  of  American 
silversmithing.  Silver  made  by  such 
people  under  such  conditions  must 
necessarily  reflect  the  simplicity, 
strength  and  vigor  of  its  makers. 
Each  piece  was  designed  to  be  used 
and  was  made,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
to  fill  the  need  which  justified  its 
being.  Whatever  decorations  it  had 
were  simple  and  subordinated  to 
form. 

Though  it  was  inevitable  that  the 
basic  designs  u.sed  for  the  silver 
produced  by  the  early  Colonists 
should  be  patterned  after  the  pieces 
which  they  brought  with  them  or 
imported  from  the  mother  country, 
these  designs  were  so  modified  and 
tempered  by  their  own  tastes  and 
needs  as  to  produce  something  quite 
original. 


Sanderson  and  Hull 

Roljert  Sanderson,  who  learned 
bis  trade  in  England,  is  credited  as 
being  the  “father  of  American 
silversmithing.”  However,  John 
Hull,  his  partner  and  perhaps  his 
pupil,  was  the  first  to  learn  his  craft 
in  America.  These  two  men.  work¬ 
ing  separately  and  together,  pro¬ 
duced  the  bulk  of  early  Boston 
silver.  Hull  was  a  man  of  great 
importance  in  his  community.  He 
held  the  office  of  Mint -master, 
served  as  captain  in  the  military 
company  and  carried  on  a  success¬ 
ful  foreign  trade  with  the  West  In¬ 
dies.  In  addition  to  this,  he  was  a 
banker,  a  scholar  and  a  prominent 
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member  of  the  First  Church.  He 
and  his  partner,  RolxTt  Sanderson, 
coined  tlie  pine-tree  shillings  and 
six-pence,  the  first  coins  made  in 
.•\merica. 

1'here  is  a  story  to  the  effect  that 
when  Hull’s  daughter  was  married, 
he  gave  her  as  a  dowery  her  weight 
in  pine-tree  .shillings — that  is  as 
many  of  the  silver  coins  as  her  own 
weight  would  balance. 

Prominent  among  the  contemixtr- 
ies  of  Hull  and  .Sanderson  were 
Jeremiah  Drummer,  (Hull’s  ap- 
ITrentice),  John  Coney  and  Edward 
Winslow.  Edward  Winslow  is  re¬ 
garded  by  some  as  the  greatest  of 
the  early  Colonial  silversmiths. 

Boston’s  preeminence  in  the  silver 
industry  perhai^s  was  due  largely  to 
that  city’s  flourishing  commerce 
with  the  West  Tndk*s.  'I'his  brought 
in  a  vast  amount  of  Spani.sh  silver 
coin  whicli  was  melted  down  to  be 
converted  into  articles  of  use.  In 
fact,  due  to  the  total  absence  of 
silver  mines  in  the  Colonies,  all 
metal  received  by  the  silversmiths 
was  mostly  in  the  form  of  coins, 
either  Dutch.  English  or  Spanish. 
Moreover,  people  often  had  their 
wealth  of  silver  coins  melted  down 
and  made  into  dishes.  It  was  not 
only  infinitely  safer  this  way  but 
more  useful,  and,  .shoidd  occasion 
demand,  it  could  easily  l)e  melted 
down  and  reconverted  into  bullion 
on  short  notice. 

The  silver  industry,  however,  was 
not  confined  to  Boston.  It  flourish¬ 
ed  in  many  of  the  smaller  Massa¬ 
chusetts  towns  as  well  as  in  some 
of  the  cities  and  towns  throughout 
the  Colonies.  It  throve  especially 
in  Newport,  Rhode  I.sland,  which, 
like  Boston,  enjoyed  an  extensive 
trade  with  England  and  the  West 
Indies.  Samuel  Vernon  was  the 
first  great  silversmith  of  Newport. 
New  York’s  greatest  Colonial  silver¬ 
smith  was  Peter  Van  Dyck,  while 
the  earliest  recorded  silversmith  of 
Philadelphia  was  Cesar  Ghiselin. 

Paul  Revere 

However  great  the  skill  of  others 
may  have  been,  Paul  Revere  must 
forever  be  the  outstanding  figure 
among  Colonial  silversmiths.  Here 
again  we  must  return  to  Boston,  for 
it  was  there  that  this  immortal 
patriot  lived  and  died.  Even  if  there 


A  rreum  pilrher  and  a  platter 
made  l>y  Paul  Revere 

had  Ik-cii  no  “Midnight  Ride  of 
Paul  Revere”,  his  skill  as  a  silver¬ 
smith  alone  would  make  him  an 
important  figure :  and  eliminating 
this,  his  astounding  versatility  would 
still  entitle  him  to  a  large  measure 
of  honor  and  renown. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  limit  to 
the  things  which  this  man  could  do 
and  do  well.  In  addition  to  the  art 
of  silversmithing,  which  he  learned 
from  his  father,  he  was  an  engraver 
and  maker  of  picture  frames,  a  die 
cutter,  a  dentist,  a  blacksmith,  a 
chemist,  a  cartoonist,  a  maker  of 
guns,  a  caster  of  cannons,  a  copper 
smelter  and  a  caster  of  church  bells. 
He  made  the  copper  and  bronze  fit¬ 
tings  for  the  famous  frigate.  Con¬ 
stitution,  better  known  as  “Old 
Ironsides.”  He  was  a  printer,  edited 
a  newspaper  and  made  gunpowder. 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  this 
“master  of  all  trades”  still  found 
time  to  become  a  leader  in  every 
civic  and  philanthropic  organization 
of  his  time. 

To  this  day  many  of  the  bells 
made  by  Paul  Revere  still  ring  out 
their  Ccill  to  worship  and  much  of 
the  silver  made  in  his  shop  is  loving¬ 
ly  cherished  by  its  proud  possessors. 
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PART  FOUR 


I 


i 


The  Job  of  Selling 


CHAPTER  ONE 

KNOW  YOUR  JOB! 


An  up  and  coming  young  man  in 
the  jewelry  trade  had  his  first 
opportunity  to  show  a  fine  ruby  to 
one  of  the  country’s  leading  indus¬ 
trialists.  The  prospective  buyer 
looked  at  the  ruhy  and  then  began 
to  ask  questions. 

The  young  gem  dealer  was  dumb¬ 
founded.  The  questions  called  for 
information  that  he  had  never  heard 
of.  Naturally,  he  became  uneasy. 
The  shrewd  industrial  grasped  the 
situation,  and  for  the  next  hour  our 
confident  young  salesmen  listened 
to  a  most  instructive  talk  on  rubies, 
the  meaning  of  many  of  the  terms 
used  being  “Greek  to  him”. 

The  young  man  did  not  sell  his 
$40,000.  ruby,  but  the  visit  was 
much  more  profitable  than  if  he  had. 
He  learned  that  to  be  a  successful 
salesman,  he  had  to  out-know  his 
customer.  Today  this  young  gem 
dealer  knows  all  there  is  to  know' 
about  rubies  and  all  other  precious 
stones.  Incidentally,  he  has  sold  the 
big  industrialist  some  verv  expen¬ 
sive  rubies. 

Sales  often  are  lost  and  embarass- 
ing  situations  created  when  a  sales 
person  is  unable  to  answer  a  cus¬ 
tomer’s  logical  questions.  A  case  in 
point  is  that  of  a  shoe  salesman  who 
was  asked  about  the  leather  in  a 
pair  of  shoes.  “That,  that,  that,’’ 
be  blurted,  “that  is  some  leather.’’ 
The  salesman  lost  his  poise,  and,  of 
course,  the  customer  walked  out. 

The  person  behind  a  silver  count¬ 
er  has  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
or  how  little  a  prospective  buyer 
may  know  about  silverware.  It  en¬ 
ters  so  much  into  the  furnishings 
of  the  average  home  that  most 
women  have  given  some  thought  to 
it.  Extensive  and  attractive  adver¬ 
tising  has  added  to  the  public’s 
knowledge  of  silverware  and  its  use, 
and  this  greater  public  knowledge 
makes  it  all  the  more  necessary  for 
salespersons  to  know  all  about 
silverware.  The  danger  of  running 
into  a  “big  industrialist’’  is  too 
great  to  take  a  chance  on  being  un¬ 
informed.  In  addition  to  avoiding 
embarrassment,  a  wide  knowledge 
of  silver  has  a  way  of  reflecting  it¬ 
self  in  total  sales  and  in  the  pay 
checks  of  informed  sales  people. 


Knowing  silverware  from  tea¬ 
spoon  to  tea  set  is  most  important, 
but  all  the  knowledge  in  the  w’orld, 
unless  used  with  good  judgment, 
w’ill  not  sell  much  silverw'are.  The 
successful  salesperson  will  have 
poise  and  be  fully  confident.  For 
doesn’t  he  know  the  answers  to  all 
of  the  questions?  But  the  utmost 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  make 
the  prospective  buyer  conscious  of 
her  own  limited  knowledge. 

Any  salesperson  who  qualifies 
for  a  place  behind  a  silver  counter 
will  be  able  to  avoid  pitfalls  that  will 
send  the  customer  away  in  a  huff. 
It  is  assumed  here  that  only  those 
trained  in  the  rudiments  of  sales¬ 
manship  will  be  delegated  to  the 
task  of  .selling  silverware. 

No  two  customers  are  alike,  but 
most  of  them  fall  into  a  few  general 
groups.  There  are  the  brides  who 
select  silver  for  their  new  homes, 
the  wives  of  ten  or  fifteen  years  now 
able  for  the  first  time  to  gratify 
their  wishes,  and,  of  course,  a  mix¬ 
ed  army  of  gift  buyers. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  many 
of  those  who  greet  this  variety  of 
silver  buyers  are  trained  in  selling 
other  merchandise,  and  not  in  sell¬ 


ing  silverware.  They  are  the  silver 
salesmen  who  will  do  well  to  study 
the  history  and  romance  of  silver 
from  the  time  it  was  first  mined  by 
the  ancients  to  its  present  high 
estate  in  the  cultural  life  of  America. 

The  bride  who  comes  to  buy 
silverware  may  have  Ix'en  born  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  her  mouth ;  again, 
she  may  have  relied  upon  the  “5 
and  10’’  for  her  “silver”.  In  either 
case  she  will  need  assistance  in 
choosing  her  silver,  and  this  help 
will  have  to  be  given  tactfully.  And, 
remember,  always  it  can  be  given 
only  by  a  salesperson  who  out- 
knows  his  customer. 

The  wife  of  ten  or  fifteen  years 
undoubtedly  will  have  been  a  stu¬ 
dent  of  silverware  advertising,  and 
the  salesperson  who  tries  to  sell 
her  by  saling  this  is  “some  silver” 
will  not  make  many  sales  to  the 
members  of  this  group  of  buyers. 

Hit  and  miss  methods  of  unin¬ 
formed  salespersons  may  meet  with 
more  or  less  success  in  selling  gift 
buyers  who  are  not  especially  of 
the  intelligent  type.  But  think  of 
what  can  be  done  in  selling  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  motley  group  if  a  sales¬ 
man  can  give  expert  advice. 


Building  Future  Sales 


From  the  country-town  store¬ 
keeper,  salespeople  may  take 
their  first  lesson  in  building  future 
sales.  No  child  ever  came  out  of 
the  “general  store”  without  a  few 
pieces  from  the  hard  candy  barrel. 

No  effort  is  being  made  here  to 
dissipate  the  belief  held  by  many 
that  the  country  storekeeper  with 
his  gifts  of  inexpensive  candy  and 
the  butcher  with  his  slices  of  bologna 
were  motivated  solely  by  love  for 
children.  That  would  ^  cruelty, 
for  many  of  us  have  pleasant  recol¬ 
lections  of  these  men.  The  only 
purpose  is  to  drive  home  the  point 
that  in  their  own  way  these  mer¬ 
chants  were  successful  builders  of 
good-will,  the  cornerstone  of  all 
future  sales. 

It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  what 
has  been  said  that  silverware  sales¬ 


men  are  to  “feed”  their  customers 
“taffy”  or  even  “baloney” ;  but  to 
build  sales  for  the  future,  they 
should  do  and  say  the  things  that 
will  give  customers  confidence. 
This  can  be  done  by  being  courteous 
and  through  honest  and  intelligent 
presentation  of  merchandise. 

Any  building  that  is  done  for  the 
future  must  be  on  a  firm  foundation. 
In  selling,  this  means  the  customer’s 
interests  must  be  given  first  con¬ 
sideration.  A  salesman  might  feel 
quite  “chesty”  over  selling  a  woman 
a  table  service  for  twelve  when  she 
will  never  serve  more  than  six  or 
eight;  but  will  that  excess  silver — 
really  a  burden  to  the  woman — lead 
her  back  to  the  same  store  when 
she  gets  ready  to  buy  silverware  for 
her  daughter  or  grand-daughter? 

In  selling  silverware,  because  of 
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its  pcriiiaiu'ncy.  there  is  potential 
danger  that  the  sale  of  today  will 
ruin  tlie  sale  of  tomorrow.  If  the 
article  proves  satisfactory,  it  will  lie 
a  lasting  messenger  of  good-will.  If 
the  saU-sman  did  not  safeguard  the 
customer’s  interest  in  every  way, 
the  chances  are  that  he  succeeded 
in  closing  the  door  on  future  sales. 

MiK'h  silverware  is  sold  for  gift 
purposes,  and  this  gives  a  salesman 
opi)ortunities  to  prove  his  skill  as 
a  builder  of  future  sales.  Gift  buy¬ 
ing  is  alnmt  the  most  disheartening 
sliopping  that  anyone  can  do.  The 
salesman  who  can  help  choose  ap- 
proi)riate  gifts  within  the  price  the 
customer  wishes  to  pay  has  a  splen¬ 
did  chance  to  build  good-will. 

The  successful  salesman  of  silver¬ 
ware  for  gift  purposes  must  know 
the  “story  iK-hind  the  gift”.  Of  what 
design  is  it  ?  Is  it  a  reproduction  of 
some  famous  creation?  Perhaps  the 
piece  can  lx*  used  for  a  number  of 
purposes.  What  are  they?  ^laybe 
there  are  matching  pieces  that  can 
be  Ixtught  at  some  future  time.  All 
of  the  ff)regoing  and  much  more  w'ill 
b<'  of  interest  to  a  gift  buyer. 

\’ery  often  the  silverware  sales¬ 
man  who  builds  sales  for  the  future 
helps  his  customer  in  a  financial 
way.  He  learns  that  an  article  that 
pleases  is  more  than  the  customer 
wants  to  pay.  or  can  afford  ^o  pay. 
The  salesman  who  can  suggest  a 
suitable  substitute  within  the  buy¬ 
er’s  price  range  will  rate  as  an  angel 
of  go(xl-will  and  will  not  l)e  over¬ 
looked  when  the  next  gift  must  be 
lx)ugbt. 

Gift  buying  is  made  easy  by  in¬ 
formed  and  understanding  salesmen. 
Many  want  to  give  presents  to  those 
whom  they  love,  respect,  esteem  and 
admire,  hut  there  is  always  the 
bugalxio  of  shopping,  the  fear  of 
giving  the  wrong  thing. 

This  situation  offers  a  real  op¬ 
portunity  to  .specialize  in  the  sale 
of  silverware  for  gifts.  Satisfied 
gift  buyers  are  sure  to  come  back 
when  another  occasion  for  making 
a  present  arrives. 

Ihiilding  future  sales  is  not  a  task 
that  rests  u|X)n  salesmen  alone.  It 
is  primarily  a  matter  of  store  policy. 
Some  firms  pay  little  attention  to 
the  amount  of  the  sales  slip  on  the 
customer’s  initial  visit.  They  re¬ 
quire  that  every  effort  be  made  to 
sell  the  store  and  its  policy  rather 
than  merchandise.  Silverware  fits 
in  perfectly  with  such  a  policy.  It 
offers  the  salesman  a  chance  to 
stress  the  permanency  of  silverware 
and  substantial  character  of  the 
store. 

“This  silverware  is  standard,” 


says  the  salesman  who  builds  for 
the  future.  “You  can  add  to  your 
service  at  any  time.  The  factory 
has  Ix-en  in  existence  for  many 
years,  and  we  have  carried  this  pat¬ 
tern  in  stock  ever  since  it  was 
brought  out.” 

This  type  of  selling  is  bound  to 
impress  the  customer — to  inspire 
confidence.  She  may  never  add  to 
the  .service  she  has  Ixiught,  but  the 
good-will  that  has  been  created  will 
lead  her  hack  to  the  same  store  and 
likely  to  the  same  salesman  when¬ 
ever  she  wislies  to  buy  more  silver¬ 
ware. 


Use  of  e.xaggerated  sales  talk  is 
common ;  in  fact,  so  common  that 
many  conscientious  sales  {lersons 
must  keep  a  check  on  themselves. 
It  is  ea.sy  to  become’  oversold  on 
attractive  silverware,  and  an  over¬ 
sold  salesman  will  head  pell  mell 
into  exaggeration.  Silverware  has 
so  many  fine  qualities  that  it  can  be 
sold  anywhere  in  competition  with 
other  merchandise.  The  one  thing 
necessary  is  a  salesman  who  is  well 
enough  informed  to  present  silver’s 
case,  and  if  it  is  presented  accurate¬ 
ly,  there  will  be  both  present  and 
future  sales. 


Mistakes  to  Avoid 


DO.V’7'  try  to  “high  pressure” 
your  customer  into  buying  some¬ 
thing  she  doesn’t  want.  If  you  can 
make  her  want  it,  that’s  another 
story. 

Don’t  let  your  attention  be  dis¬ 
tracted  from  your  customer.  Many 
a  woman  has  stalked  away  in 
righteous  indignation  because  an 
absent-minded  clerk  forgot  what  she 
had  asked  for. 

Don't  fail  your  customer  when 
she  .sends  out  an  “SOS”  for  help  in 
making  a  selection  of  merchandise. 
Such  evasive  answers  as  “It’s  en¬ 
tirely  a  matter  of  choice.  Madam”, 
or  “We  sell  lots  of  this”,  can  be  ab¬ 
solutely  maddening  to  the  cu.stomer 
who  needs  your  help  and  honestly 
asks  for  it. 

Don’t  try  to  “save  your  face”  by 
giving  a  customer  misinformation  if 
she  asks  you  a  question  you  are  un¬ 
able  to  answer  concerning  the  mer¬ 
chandise  you  are  showing. 


Don’t  try  to  sell  one  make  of  mer¬ 
chandise  by  “knocking”  another. 

Don’t  force  an  opportunity  to  tell 
your  customer  all  you  know,  but 
don’t  miss  a  chance  to  say  some¬ 
thing  that  will  add  to  her  interest 
in  the  merchandi.se  you  are  showing. 

Don’t  confuse  your  customer  by 
bringing  out  other  merchandise 
after  she  has  made  her  choice. 

Don’t  humiliate  your  customer  by 
Ixfing  amused  or  superior  if  she 
happens  to  make  a  jaux  pas. 

Don’t  register  boredom  with  the 
<me  who  is  “just  looking”.  Every 
conservative  buyer  is  a  “just  looker” 
first. 

Don’t  allow  a  long  face  to  make 
you  the  target  for  such  epithets  as 
“Old  frozen  face”  or  “That  old 
lemon”.  One  of  the  first  rules  of 
good  showmanship  is  “Smile  at 
your  audience”.  Your  customer  is 
vour  individual  audience. 


Silver  Along  Life’s  Way 


FK(.)M  infancy  to  old  age,  silver 
brings  joy  into  our  lives.  And 
salespeople  should  inform  them¬ 
selves  as  to  the  important  stages 
and  events  of  life  that  are  custom¬ 
arily  commemorated  by  silver  gifts. 
In  a  general  way,  they  fall  into  three 
divisions  of  life:  childhood,  school 
and  college,  and  adult.  Groups  of 
silverware  articles  for  these  three 
divisions,  at  least  to  some  extent, 
furnish  a  quick  guide  to  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  appropriate  and  useful  gifts. 

Childhood 


Baby  spoons  Bib  Holders 

Baby  forks  Rattle 

Plates  Comb  and  brush 

Porridge  bowls  Napkin  Rings 

Cups 


College  Age 


Chafing  dish 


Ash  trays 
Toilet  sets 
Picture  frames 
Prize  cups 
Trophies 


Vases 


Cigarette  box  Diploma  tubes 


Card  trays 
Punch  bowl  and 
cups 

Cocktail  sets 
Candle  sticks 


Bon-bon  dishes 


Adult  Age 

Chests  of  flatware  Candelabra 


Platters 

Vegetable  dishes 
Salt  and  pepper 
shakers 
Flower  bowls 
Coffee  service 
Waiters 
Relish  dishes 
Toilet  articles 


Service  plates 
Bread  and  butter 
plates 

Wine  coolers 
Napkin  rings 
Water  pitchers 
Ice  bow’ls  and 
tongs 

Silver  bells 
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Chapter  selling 

SELLING  STERLING 


The  word  “sterling”  has  a  ro¬ 
mantic  history.  It  has  been  ac¬ 
cepted  universally  as  expressing 
the  highest  praise  for  more  than  one 
thousand  years.  Far  back  in  English 
history,  merchants  exchanged  their 
cattle,  sheep  and  grain  with  the  five 
“free”  towns  of  the  Hanseatic 
League  in  Germany,  receiving  in 
return  silver  coins,  which  always 
proved  of  uniform  purity  and 
weight.  The  silver  coins  current  in 
England  and  other  countries  usually 
varied  in  weight  and  quality. 

English  traders  called  the  Ger¬ 
man  merchants  “Easterlings”,  for 
the  simple  reason  that  they  came 
from  the  East,  and  their  silver  coins 
came  to  be  known  as  “Sterlings”, 
a  contraction  of  “Easterlings”. 

The  word  “sterling”  soon  came 
to  indicate  the  fineness  and  depend¬ 
ability  of  English  silver.  The  stand¬ 
ard  was  fixed  by  law  and  assays 
were  made  at  Government  mints. 
At  one  time  in  England  it  was  a 
Capital  offense  punishable  by  death 
to  misrepresent  the  quality  of  silver 
articles.  Even  today  the  marks  on 
silver  are  protected  by  statutes.  For 
centuries  the  English  have  proudly 
called  their  money  “sterling”. 

The  word  “sterling”  today  is  the 
highest  term  of  praise  in  describing 
a  man’s  character  and  qualities, 
while  all  over  the  w’orld  p>eople  point 
with  pride  to  the  word  on  their 
silverw'are  as  establishing  its  quali¬ 
ty  beyond  dispute. 

Sterlingware  is  accepted  general¬ 
ly  as  a  sign  of  culture — ^an  expres¬ 
sion  of  affluence  with  the  individual. 
To  the  silverware  department  sterl¬ 
ing  adds  a  note  of  prestige  and  at  the 
same  time,  returns  a  handsome  profit 
on  the  investment.  The  amount  of 
sterling  sold  is  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  amount  which  can  be  sold  if 
the  public  is  made  “sterling  con¬ 
scious”  and  brought  to  the  realiza¬ 
tion  that  fine  silver  is  definitely  a 
part  of  the  furnishing  of  a  well  ap¬ 
pointed  home.  However  great  the 
appeal  created  by  the  beauty,  the 
prestige  and  the  intrinsic  value  of 
sterling,  these  things  standing  alone 
are  not  in  themselves  enough  to 
build  up  or  create  successful  sterling 
departments.  There  still  remains  the 
necessity  for  proper  presentation  to 
the  public  through  the  medium  of 
thoroughly  trained  and  understand¬ 
ing  salesmanship. 


The  salesman  of  sterling  should 
take  pride  in  knowing  that  he  is 
playing  a  leading  role  in  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  honorable  of  the 
world’s  industries.  And  since  his 
position  is  essentially  one  of  trust, 
it  behooves  him  to  make  himself  the 
lx;st  informed  of  all  retail  salesmen. 
He  should  be  versed  in  the  historical 
background  of  sterling  and  have  a 
knowledge  of  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  design  and  craftsmanship. 
He  should  bear  in  mind  that  his 
ability  to  awaken  and  stimulate  in¬ 
terest  in  his  customers  rests  upon 
his  own  appreciation  of  sterling. 
The  more  facts  he  has  at  his  dis¬ 
posal,  the  better  salesman  he  is  go¬ 
ing  to  be.  His  foundation  of  knowl¬ 
edge  coupled  with  the  sincere  desire 
to  serve  and  serve  well  is  bound  to 
develop  a  permanent  and  profitable 
sterling  business. 

Why  People  Buy  Sterling 

Prestige,  beauty  and  permanent 
value  are  the  three  fundamental  ap¬ 
peals  which  motivate  people  to  de¬ 
sire  and  purchase  sterling.  This 
being  the  case,  it  goes  without  say¬ 
ing  that  one  or  more  of  these  rea¬ 
sons  for  buying  must  lie  behind 
every  sale. 

Sterling  prestige  is  a  powerful 
appeal,  inasmuch  as  most  people 
feel  that  in  possessing  the  genuine 
they  possess  something  which,  being 
exactly  right,  is  beyond  criticism. 
In  turn,  this  knowledge  of  owning 
that  which  is  of  recognized  good 
taste  carries  with  it  that  certain  feel¬ 
ing  of  social  correctness  and  securi¬ 
ty  so  universally  desired. 

In  dealing  with  the  appeal  of 
sterling  beauty,  its  aid  in  making 
sales  must  never  be  underestimated. 
Love  of  beauty  is  omnipresent  and 
one  of  the  strongest  forces  in  civil¬ 
ized  life. 

Then  there  is  the  appeal  of  the 
permanent  value  of  sterling  which 
in  many  cases  may  prove  all  im¬ 
portant.  The  fact  that  sterling  is 
something  to  hand  down  from  gen¬ 
eration  to  generation  carries  with 
it  a  sense  of  immortality.  The  mere 
suggestion  that  sterling  bought  to¬ 
day  may  at  some  future  time  be 
lovingly  cherished  as  an  heirloom 
can  prove  a  vital  point  in  making 
a  sale. 

These  three  appeals — ^prestige, 
beauty  and  lasting  value — modified 


to  fit  the  individual  customer,  will 
prove  a  safe  selling  guide  and  are 
usually  best  brought  out  in  the 
order  named.  However,  circum¬ 
stances  alter  cases  and  you,  being 
a  salesman,  must  in  all  instances  be 
guided  by  the  things  that  interest 
and  impress  your  customer.  Re¬ 
member  that  it  is  sometimes  quite  as 
easy  to  talk  yourself  out  of  a  sale 
as  it  is  to  talk  your  customer  into 
one. 

Greeting  Your  Customer 

Considered  in  the  light  of  a  first 
impression,  your  manner  of  greet¬ 
ing  your  customer  assumes  an  in¬ 
finitely  imixrrtant  part  in  salesman¬ 
ship.  To  place  your  customer  in  a 
pleasant  and  receptive  state  of  mind 
is  to  give  yourself  a  running  start 
toward  the  consummation  of  a  sat¬ 
isfactory  sale.  A  courteous  manner, 
a  pleasing  voice,  and  above  all  care 
in  your  choice  of  words  are  vital 
elements  in  making  your  customer 
feel  welcome  and  putting  her  at  her 
ease. 

Do  not  allow  yourself  to  use  any 
of  the  meaningless  stereotyped  greet¬ 
ings  which  are  in  common  use.  Such 
phrases  as  “Did  you  want  some¬ 
thing?”  and  “Can  I  show  you  some 
silver?”  are  not  only  absurd,  but 
imply  a  doubt  as  to  your  custom¬ 
er’s  purpose.  The  mere  fact  that 
she  is  there  is  enough  to  indicate 
that  she  is  interested  in  sterling  and 
you  should  graciously  express  your 
willingness  to  serve  her.  Aside 
from  this,  there  can  be  no  fixed 
rule,  since  selling  cannot  be  a  “cut 
and  dried”  process. 

By  drawing  your  customer  into 
friendly  conversation  you  can,  as  a 
rule,  get  her  price  range,  learn  some¬ 
thing  of  her  personal  tastes,  the  pur¬ 
pose  for  which  the  purchase  is  being 
made  and  what  sterling  she  already 
possesses.  These  facts  will  be  of 
unlimited  help  to  you  in  showing 
her  the  merchandise  which  will  be 
most  pleasing  to  her  and  in  making 
your  sales  presentation. 

Showing  Your  Sterling 

Imagination  is  a  very  important 
element  in  life.  Every  woman  in 
reading  a  novel  or  seeing  a  “movie” 
automatically  visualizes  herself  as 
one  of  the  characters.  In  showing 
silver  to  a  woman,  it  should  be 
shown  in  such  a  way  as  not  only  to 
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bring  out  its  beauty  and  usefulness, 
but  to  make  her  visualize  herself  as 
its  possessor.  Here  you  can  draw 
upon  your  store  of  knowledge  from 
time  to  time  to  bring  out  points  that 
will  interest  your  customer.  Per¬ 
haps  she  would  like  to  know  the 
period  that  inspired  the  pattern  in 
which  she  is  interested  or  the  source 
of  its  inspiration.  Or  maybe  she  is 
interested  in  knowing  just  why  a 
certain  finish  is  used  and  in  having 
you  explain  how  certain  patterns  re¬ 
quire  certain  finishes  to  bring  out 
their  beauty.  Then  your  knowledge 
of  the  three  standard  finishes — the 
bright,  the  butler,  and  the  gray — 
will  stand  you  in  good  stead.  By 
the  way,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  sterling  should  always  be 
placed  on  velvet  or  a  suitable  cloth. 
The  grating  sound  of  silver  on  glass 
should  be  studiously  avoided. 

But  to  get  back  to  your  customer : 
Let  your  sales  presentation  be  domi¬ 
nated  by  her  desire  and  give  her 
your  aid  in  helping  her  to  select  the 
articles  which  will  best  fill  her  needs. 
Sometimes  it  happens  that  a  cus¬ 
tomer  really  wants  an  article,  but  is 
unable  to  reach  a  decision  and  justi¬ 
fy  her  own  judgment.  In  other 
words,  it  is  hard  for  her  to  say 
“Yes”.  When  such  a  situation  be¬ 
comes  apparent,  the  salesman  should 
come  to  her  aid  by  bringing  out 
more  forcibly  the  points  which  have 
won  her  interest  and  thus  help  her 
in  buying  what  she  wants. 

Of  course,  there  is  the  occasional 
customer  who  comes  wdth  a  definite 
purpose  and  the  firm  intention  of 
buying.  This  is  the  customer  who 
demands  immediate  attention.  She 
will  usually  welcome  your  questions 
as  to  the  purpose  for  which  her  pur¬ 
chase  is  intended  as  indicating  your 
sincere  desire  to  serve  her  intelli¬ 
gently. 

Then  there  is  the  customer  who  is 
“just  looking.”  She  is  always  a  po¬ 
tential  buyer,  but  too  close  attention 
or  the  feeling  that  she  is  being 
watched  will  drive  her  away.  Out¬ 
side  of  making  her  welcome,  the 
salesman  should  approach  her  only 
when  she  shows  signs  of  wishing  to 
be  served. 

There  is  also  to  be  considered  the 
customer  who  is  looking  for  a  gift 
and  does  not  know  what  he  wants. 
This  person  will  in  most  cases  be 
truly  grateful  to  a  salesman  for  sug¬ 
gesting  sterling  as  a  solution  to  his 
problem. 


Concentrate  Attention 

When  your  customer  has  shown 
a  preference  for  certain  patterns, 
avoid  confusion  by  unobtrusively 
removing  those  in  which  she  is  not 
really  interested.  By  concentrating 
her  attention  on  a  few  patterns,  you 
will  help  her  to  make  a  selection. 
Once  a  pattern  is  selected,  the  sale 
can  be  closed  by  asking  about 
quantity,  the  engraving,  when  and 
where  delivery  is  to  be  made  and  by 
starting  to  write  the  order.  Should 
the  customer  show  unwillingness  to 
have  the  sale  thus  closed,  the  sales¬ 
man  should  concentrate  on  the 
craftsmanship  of  the  sterling  in 
question  and  also  use  over  again  the 
weight  of  beauty,  prestige  and  value. 

When  Difficulties  Arise 

The  difficulties  which  a  salesman 
is  likely  to  encounter  in  selling  ster¬ 
ling  may  be  generalized  as ;  1.  Com¬ 
petition,  2.  Objections,  3.  Awkward 
situations,  4.  Difficult  types  of  cus¬ 
tomers. 

It  sometimes  may  happen  that, 
after  a  salesman,  by  dint  of  the  three 
basic  appeals,  has  avvakened  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  desire  for  sterling,  she  still 
will  hesitate  to  make  a  purchase. 
It  is  safe  to  assume  in  such  a  case 
that  price  is  the  stumbling  block.  In 
other  words,  she  wonders  if  by  buy¬ 
ing  sterling  she  is  really  getting  the 
most  of  her  money  and  hesitates 
because  she  thinks  perhaps  she 
might  do  better  by  putting  her  re¬ 
sources  into  something  else — say,  an 
automobile  or  a  set  of  china  or  a 
fur  coat. 

Competition  of  this  sort  should 
be  met  by  a  definite  building  up  of 
the  sterling  to  make  its  value  over¬ 
balance  the  price  and  to  show  that 
whereas  the  other  things  she  might 
buy  are  more  or  less  perishable  the 
sterling  is  lasting. 

Here  it  might  be  well  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  in  Colonial  days  f)eople 
had  their  silver  coins  converted  in¬ 
to  sterlingware  for  safe  keeping. 
This  historical  fact  opens  the  way 
for  the  salesman  to  stress  the  three 
big  elements  in  sterling  value,  name¬ 
ly,  the  intrinsic  value,  the  invest¬ 
ment  value  and  the  value  of  skilled 
craftsmanship. 

Let  preparedness  be  every  sales¬ 
man’s  motto  in  meeting  the  obstacles 
which  are  bound  to  arise  from  time 
to  time.  By  being  tactful  and  call¬ 
ing  on  the  store  of  knowledge,  which 
you  should  have  at  your  ready  dis¬ 


posal,  you  can  usually  meet  the  cus¬ 
tomer’s  objection  briefly  and  satis¬ 
factorily  and  pass  on  at  once  to  con¬ 
structive  selling.  Never  argue  a 
point,  though  your  statement  of  fact 
is  contradicted.  It  only  enlarges  ob¬ 
jections  already  mentioned  and  may 
raise  new  ones. 

No  matter  how  awkward  the  situ¬ 
ation,  the  well  poised  salesman  can 
always  remain  master  of  it.  Only 
remember  that  poise  is  the  out¬ 
growth  of  knowing  and  knowing 
that  you  know. 

There  is  no  gainsaying  the  fact 
that  some  customers  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult.  Here  again  your  tact  and  poise 
must  be  relied  upon,  but  in  these 
cases  a  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  sterling, 
will  prove  almost  indispensable. 

Coordinating  Selling  Efforts 

To  supplement  the  information  in 
this  manual,  salesman  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  enlist  the  aid  of 
the  manufacturers  of  sterling.  Much 
instructive  and  interesting  literature 
has  been  prepared  by  them  to  help 
those  who  sell  their  products  to  con¬ 
sumers. 

While  salespeople  in  a  sterling  de¬ 
partment,  in  the  final  analysis,  un¬ 
questionably  determine  the  amount 
of  sterling  sold,  store  management 
also  has  its  responsibilities.  These 
include  the  right  kind  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  window  displays  and  a  system 
to  follow  up  those  who  have  bought 
sterling  or  shown  a  desire  to  buy. 
These  activities,  coordinated  with 
good  salesmanship,  cannot  fail  in 
making  a  sterling  department  an  as¬ 
set  to  any  store. 

Modern  sterling  has  drawn  unto 
itself  the  essence  of  everything  love¬ 
ly  that  has  gone  before.  Through 
their  broader  understanding,  our 
craftsmen  and  designers  have  mas¬ 
tered  the  supreme  art  of  combining 
beauty  with  utility. 

Through  the  rapid  development 
of  mechanical  methods,  much  ster¬ 
ling  has  come  to  be  made  by  ma¬ 
chine  instead  of  by  hand.  It  is  the 
abuse  rather  than  the  use  of  the  ma¬ 
chine  which  has  been  responsible  for 
much  of  the  bad  sterling  silver.  The 
machine  has  not  killed  art,  however 
much  it  may  have  minimized  its  in¬ 
dividuality.  The  real  service  of  the 
machine  to  society  has  been  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  multiplying  lieautiful 
things  and  placing  them  within 
reach  of  the  many. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


SILVER  V\^INDOWS  THAT  SELL 

By  POLLY  PEHIT 

Director  of  the  New  York  School  of  Display 


TOO  often  salespeople  do  not 
appreciate  the  value  of  the  win¬ 
dow  display  and  how  helpful 
it  can  be  in  aiding  salespeople  sell. 
Someone  has  said  that  windows  are 
“silent  salesmen”.  I  always  object 
to  that  statement.  Windows  should 
l)e  conversational,  they  should  speak 
volumes.  Just  like  the  flesh  and 
blood  salesmen  within  the  store, 
windows  should  answer  customers’ 
questions  about  the  merchandise, 
and  compel  a  desire  to  buy. 

When  a  customer  comes  into  the 
store  she  fires  one  question  after 
another  at  the  salesman,  and  if  he 
knows  his  subject  he  answers  them 
so  interestingly  that  he  makes  the 
sale.  No  window  should  attempt  to 
answer  more  than  one  or  two  cus¬ 
tomer  questions  at  a  time,  but  bit 
by  bit  over  a  period  of  time,  a  series 
of  well-planned  windows  can  answer 
every  question  that  is  ever  asked  of 
a  silver  salesman.  Thus  modern  dis¬ 
play  puts  meaning  into  merchandise 
and  helps  the  passerby  to  compre¬ 
hend  it.  Comprehension  leads  to  ap¬ 
preciation,  and  appreciation  leads  to 
a  desire  to  possess.  The  desire  to 


jK)ssess,  naturally,  leads  to  a  sale. 

Now,  I  shall  list  some  of  the 
questions  customers  most  frequent¬ 
ly  ask  when  they’re  contemjdating 
a  purchase  of  silver.  Then  we  shall 
see  how  modern  display  can  speed 
along  the  salesmen’s  work  before 
the  customer  even  enters  the  store. 

“What  are  the  new  patterns?” 
“If  I  decide  on  this  one,  will  I  be 
able  to  add  to  my  set  later  on?” 
“Do  you  still  have  the  so-and-so 
pattern  in  stock?”  (Frequently 
asked  about  a  great  many  favorite 
old  patterns.)  “My  new  dining 
room  set  is  Directoire.  What  kind 
of  silver  would  you  .suggest?”  “The 
young  couple  I’m  buying  this  for 
are  furnishing  their  new  home  in 
Farly  American.  Is  there  any  pat¬ 
tern  that  would  be  especially  ap¬ 
propriate  to  give  them?”  “How 
many  pieces  does  this  set  come  in?” 
“What  are  these  forks  for?”  “How 
do  you  set  a  formal  table?”  “Are 
demi-tasse  si)oons  placed  on  the 
table  with  the  rest  of  the  silver,  or 
are  they  brought  in  when  the  demi- 
tas.se  is  served?”  “I’m  looking  for 
a  wedding  present  for  about  ten  dol¬ 


lars.  What  can  you  suggest  that 
would  make  a  good  showing?” 
“How  can  I  keep  silver  from  tar¬ 
nishing?”  “When  I  was  married  I 
received  seven  pie  knives!  Now,  I 
want  to  give  an  odd  piece.  What 
would  you  suggest  that  every  one 
else  won’t  think  of  too?” 

And  that’s  just  a  starter.  Cus¬ 
tomers  ask  dozens  of  other  ques¬ 
tions,  and  the  display  man  who 
helps  the  salesmen  occasionally,  and 
talks  to  them  often,  will  soon  have 
window  ideas  for  months  to  come. 

The  answers  to  every  question 
which  I  have  quoted  can  be  drama¬ 
tized  in  beautiful  window  displays, 
effective,  selling  displays  to  help  the 
store  which  uses  them  to  lietter  its 
best  in  the  selling  of  silver. 

“What  are  the  new’  patterns?” 
Ah,  the  window  which  that  question 
suggests  is  the  display  man’s  de¬ 
light  I  In  introducing  new  patterns 
through  the  window,  remember  to 
confine  it  to  one  pattern,  and  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  distinctiveness  and 
charm  of  the  new.  People  will  re¬ 
member  such  a  display,  and  will 
come  in  the  store  for  months  to 


In  this  window  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  problem  of  cleaning 
silver.  The  display  card  in  the  window  stresses  the  rhodanizing  process. 
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The  gudroon  motif  and  !>hell  de:>ign  are  evident  on  the  hollowware  displayed 
in  this  window  designed  hy  Mrs.  Pettit.  The  ropy  card  invites  one  to  come 
in  and  see  “A  table  set  for  dinner  with  Georgian  silver  and  quaint  old 
Tobey  jugs  of  18th  rentury  renown.”  Thus  the  window,  and  the  table  setting 
inside  the  store,  answer  questions  for  women  who  have  Georgian  furniture 
in  their  homes  and  wonder  what  kind  of  silver  should  be  used  with  it. 


come  to  “  .  .  .  see  the  new  silver  I 
saw  in  your  window  quite  a  while 
ago.”  Shortly  after  such  a  window 
which  is  concentrated  on  a  single 
new  pattern,  it  would  be  well  to  fol¬ 
low  up  with  one  illustrating  the 
wide  variety  of  patterns  you  carry. 
In  this  window  the  very  variety  of 
patterns  would  be  the  centralizing 
ideti.  and  you  would  show  at  least 
one  piece  of  each  pattern  you  have 
for  sale.  Of  course,  you  will  l)e  sure 
that  every  piece  is  well  buffed. 

In  their  effort  to  promote  new 
])atterns  .many  stores  which  have 
quite  a  few  pieces  of  old  and  dis¬ 
continued  patterns  on  hand  have 
not  advertised  or  displayed  them 
for  years.  .And  many  women  don’t 
know  that  such  pieces  are  obtain- 
:ible !  Why  not  get  together  on  this  ? 
The  display  should  make  it  clear 
that  not  every  piece  is  obtainable, 
if  that  is  the  case,  and  furthermore, 
should  dramatize  the  fact  that  this 
may  be  the  last  opportunity  to  add 
to  one’s  .set. 

“The  young  couple  I’m  buying 
this  for  are  furnishing  their  home 
in  Early  American.  Is  there  a  sil¬ 
ver  pattern  which  would  be  espe¬ 
cially  appropriate?”  Asked  this 
question,  a  salesman  would  prob¬ 
ably  suggest  an  early  American  pat¬ 
tern.  Rut  I  just  wonder  how’  many 
stores  have  displayed  such  pat¬ 
terns  in  connection  with  the  vogue 
for  Early  American  furniture?  It 
has  been  done,  and  very  nicely,  too, 
with  the  introduction  of  some  love¬ 
ly  and  appropriate  china  and  fam¬ 
ous  pictures  of  historical  interest  to 
give  the  proper  atmosphere.  Some 
of  us  don’t  seem  to  be  aware  of  the 
fact  that  women,  of  all  classes,  their 
tastes  developed  by  the  excellent 
educational  efforts  of  women’s 
magazines,  really  know  a  great  deal 
about  furniture  styles  and  are  re¬ 
ceptive  to  suggestions  as  to  the  ap¬ 
propriate  silver  to  use  in  their 
homes.  Thus,  when  a  customer 
confides  to  a  salesman  that  her  din¬ 
ing  room  set  is  of  one  of  the  elabor¬ 
ate  French  periods,  he  will  suggest 
any  one  of  a  number  of  silver  pat¬ 
terns  inspired  by  the  Louis  XIV 
or  Louis  XV  period.  He  suggests 
a  pattern  in  the  spirit  of  Napoleon 
when  he  discovers  that  a  woman’s 
home  furnishings  are  of  the  Empire 
period.  Similarly,  he  suggests  Mod¬ 
ern  Classic  or  one  of  the  fine  old 
plain  patterns  which  astonishingly 
enough  are  exactly  right  to  use  with 
even  the  most  ultra  furniture.  Win¬ 
dow  displays  should  help  women 
select  the  right  patterns  in  precisely 
the  same  way  that  salesmen  help 


them.  Bit  by  bit,  windows  can  get 
across  the  story  of  the  projier  silver 
to  use  with  various  kinds  of  furni¬ 
ture.  Silver  shouldn’t  stand  apart 
and  aloof.  It  is  such  an  important 
part  of  our  living  and  should  be 
showm  in  relation  to  the  other  things 
we  have  around  us.  Thus  a  hand¬ 
some  modern  cocktail  table  might  be 
shown  with  some  of  the  very  new¬ 
est  modern  silver  patterns — and  the 
spirit  of  the  window  will  be  new 
and  sparkling. 

Other  questions  which  suggest 
many  good  selling  displays  for  sil¬ 
ver  concern  wedding  presents.  We 
always  have  with  us  the  woman  who 
can  spend  only  a  certain  amount, 
and  who  requests  something  that 
will  make  “a  good  showing”.  Like¬ 
wise  there  is  the  customer  who 
wants  to  give  silver,  but  w’ho  re¬ 
members,  for  ‘example,  the  excess 
of  pie  knives  which  she  received  at 
her  own  wedding  and  who  wants  to 
give  “something  different.”  The 
spring  months  are  the  finest  time 
of  the  year  for  displays  of  odd 
pieces  which  make  good  wedding 
presents,  but  use  originality  in  the 
odd  pieces  you  suggest.  It’s  easy 
for  women  to  think  of  pie  knives 
and  pickle  forks,  but  they  need  a 


little  suggestion — and  believe  me, 
they  welcome  it — to  give  the  more 
unusual  pieces  as  salad,  tomato,  or 
asparagus  servers,  iced  tea  spoons, 
dessert  knives,  and  oyster  forks. 
We  all  know  that  around  Christmas 
time  the  stores’  Gift  Tables  which 
group  merchandise  by  price  speed 
up  service  and  increase  sales.  Why 
not  apply  this  idea  to  windows  of 
sugge.sted  wedding  gifts?  Depend¬ 
ing  upon  your  class  of  trade,  try  a 
Ten  Dollar  Wedding  Gift  window, 
or  one  in  which  you  show  only  gifts 
which  cost  five,  fifteen,  or  twenty- 
five  dollars.  Most  woman  have  a 
price  in  mind  when  they  set  out  to 
buy  a  wedding  gift,  and  they’ll  ap¬ 
preciate  such  a  grouping.  And  if 
they’re  not  in  the  market  for  such 
a  gift  when  they  see  your  window, 
they’ll  remember  your  store  when 
they  are. 

Thus  by  making  silver  windows 
tell  a  story,  by  making  them  human 
and  inviting,  by  giving  them  a  glow 
of  friendship  and  beauty,  they  will 
be  much  more  than  “silent  sales¬ 
men.”  They’ll  answer  your  custom¬ 
ers’  questions  about  silver,  and, 
like  the  best  man  on  the  floor,  they’ll 
sell,  and  sell,  and  sell! 
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PART  FIVE 


Information  for  the  Customer 

CHAPTER  ONE 

DAILY  CARE  OF  SILVER 


WHILE  the  selling  of  silverware 
does  not  include  the  care  and 
cleaning  of  it,  nevertheless  sales¬ 
people  are  often  asked  questions 
concerning  it  and  should  have  such 
information  readily  available.  When 
I  asked  an  outstanding  authority 
how  to  take  care  of  silver,  he  re¬ 
plied  by  saying,  “Use  your  silver 
every  day.  W ash  it  and  dry  it 
thoroughly  and  clean  and  polish  it 
at  regular  intervals.  Silver  actually 
needs  to  be  used.  It  keeps  l)etter 
that  way.  It  is  by  use  that  it  ac¬ 
quires  that  lovely  mellowness  which 
is  one  of  the  charms  of  old  silver.” 


“But,  isn’t  that  a  great  deal  of 
trouble?”  I  protested. 

“Not  if  you  love  your  silver,” 
answered  my  preceptor,  “Silver,” 
he  continued,  “is  a  great  deal  like  a 
child.  It  needs  to  be  loved.  It  seems 
actually  to  respond  to  loving  care. 
Of  course,  in  these  hurry  scurry 
days,  most  people  follow  the  lines 
of  least  resistance  in  caring  for  their 
silver.  T  hey  toss  it  in  a  pan  of  water 
with  some  soda  and  some  salt  and  a 
piece  of  aluminum  and  boil  it  five 
minutes  and  that’s  all.” 

“But.  d<x*sn’t  that  polish  it?”  I 
asked  timidly. 


“Well,”  he  conceded,  “it  takes  the 
tarnish  ofT,  but  it  doesn’t  polish  the 
silver  by  any  manner  of  means.  It’s 
no  substitute  for  plain  old-fashioned 
ellxTvv  grease  and  a  good  silver 
polish”. 

“Any  particular  polish?”  I  asked. 

“No,”  he  reflected,  “any  good 
silver  polish.  All  standard  polishes 
are  about  alike.  They  are  all  based 
on  infusorial  earth.” 

I’m  confessing  right  here  that  I 
didn’t  know  what  infusorial  earth 
meant,  but  I  was  ashamed  to  say 
so.  When  I  got  home  I  looked  it 
up  in  the  dictionary,  and  if  you 
don’t  know,  you’ll  have  to  do  the 
same  thing.  I’m  not  telling. 

Salt  and  Silver 

Later  in  our  “silver  conversa¬ 
tion”  the  man  interviewed  brought 
up  the  subject  of  salt  spots.  I  had 
never  heard  of  them  before,  but  now 
I  learned  that  salt  has  a  villainous 
action  on  silver.  It  has  a  way  of 
actually  eating  into  it  and  causing 
spots  that  only  a  silversmith  can 
remove.  Never  leave  salted  nuts  in 
your  silver  dish  over  night.  Empty 
them  out  and  wash  all  traces  of  the 
salt  oflF  before  you  put  your  dish 
away. 

Sour  Milk  and  Silver 

Once  I  visited  on  a  ranch  in 
Idaho.  That  was  before  the  days  of 
the  aluminum  pan  or  galvanic  pro¬ 
cess  of  cleaning  silver,  but  my  hos¬ 
tess  had  an  easy  method  all  her  own. 
Whenever  there  was  an  extra  pan 
of  sour  milk,  she  got  out  her  silver 
and  gave  it  a  sour  milk  bath.  She 
just  put  it  to  soak  in  the  milk  and 
it  came  out  bright  and  shining  and 
w’ith  every  trace  of  tarnish  removed. 
Not  being  a  chemist,  I  don’t  know 
what  the  chemical  action  was,  but  I 
know  it  worked.  If  you  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  me,  just  try  it  sometime  and 
see  for  yourself. 

And  now  I  shall  give  you  some 
standardized  formulas  for  the  care 


Constant  use  and  regular  care  bring  out  the  beauty  of  silver. 
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of  silver  given  to  me  by  the  Sterling 
Silversmiths  (inild  of  America. 

Flat  I'able  Service 

Wash  with  a  soft  cloth  in  hot 
soapy  water,  rin.se  tlioroughly  in 
dear  liot  water,  and  wipe  dry  with 
an  absorlxiit  dish  towel  while  pieces 
are  still  warm. 

Clean  ofT  tarnisli  with  soft  cloth 
moistened  with  a  cleaning  liquid  or 
paste. 

Polish  h\-  tiuick  rubbing  with  a 
reliable  ixdishing  comjxjund. 

Ilulluw  Ware 

ll'iphuj  every  day  with  a  dry 
clean  cloth  is  alnmt  all  the  care  that 
sterling  hollow  ware,  used  every 
(lay  for  dry  foods,  needs. 

IVashimj  in  hot  soapy  water  is 
necessary  when  it  has  Ix'come  soiled. 


Use  only  soft  cloths  for  wiping  and 
dry  thoroughly. 

Cleaning  will  ordinarily  not  he  re¬ 
quired  more  than  once  a  month. 
'I'his  should  he  done  with  an  ap¬ 
proved  cleaning  compound.  Light 
rubbing  will  restore  lustre. 

Polishing  is  seldom  needed  for 
hollow  ware.  Use  soft  clean  cloth 
and  an  approved  polishing  com¬ 
pound.  After  polishing,  a  dry 
tooth-brush  will  aid  in  removing 
powder  from  the  engraving  and  hol¬ 
lows  of  the  article  without  removing 
the  oxidized  finish. 

Quick  Cleaning  of  Plain 
Unornainented  Silver 

Removal  of  tarnish  may  Ik*  quick¬ 
ly  accomplished  by  the  use  of  a  soda 
solution  in  aluminum,  but  this  pro¬ 
cess  is  adapted  only  to  plain  unor- 


CHAPTER  TWO 

TARNISH-PROOF  CASES 


”TUST  how  much  have  tarnish 
proof  cases  done  to  increase 
silver  sales?"  1  asked  the  head  of 
the  silver  department  of  one  of  New 
York’s  i)ig  .stores. 

“Well.”  he  answered,  somewhat 
nonplussed  by  my  question,  “I  have 
never  thought  much  alnnit  it.  But 
now  since  you’ve  mentioned  them. 

1  believe  they  have  done  quite  a  lot. 
Why,  come  to  think  of  it,”  he  con¬ 
tinued,  warming  up  to  the  subject, 
"they  must  Ik*  the  deciding  factor 
in  a  great  many  .saks.” 

“In  other  words,”  I  sugge.sted, 
“they  are  often  the  weight  which 
sways  the  balance  in  the  right  di¬ 
rection  when  the  sale  might  other¬ 
wise  be  lost.” 

“Exactly,”  he  agreed.  “That’s  a 
g(KKl  way  to  jKit  it.  You’ve  opened 
up  a  new  line  of  thought  for  me 
and  I’m  goitig  to  profit  by  it  in  the 
future.  I  don’t  believe  we  have  been 
getting  the  maximum  of  sales  help 
out  of  tarnish  proof  cases.” 

Now  it  is  a  fact  that  many  busy 
housewives  do  without  the  extra  sil¬ 
ver  they  would  really  love  to  have 
just  on  account  of  the  tarnish  lxK)g- 
a-boo.  If  the  actual  efficiency  of  tar¬ 
nish  pnM>f  cases  were  .sufficiently 
stressed  to  these  women,  they  would 
usually  buy  without  hesitating. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the 
^esperson  should  be  sufficiently 
informed  on  the  principle  of  tarnish 
proof  cases  to  be  able  to  explain 
them  to  the  customer. 


Like  most  useful  inventions,  the 
I)rinciple  of  tarnish  proof  cases  is 
(piite  simple  after  some  one  has  ex- 
])lained  it  to  us.  As  we  all  know, 
sulphur  is  the  arch  enemy  of  silver. 
It  never  misses  an  opportunity  to 
attack  it  and  give  it  a  coating  of 
tarnish.  Moreover,  sulphur  seems 
to  Ik*  omnipresent,  so  that  exposing 
silver  to  the  air  for  any  lengtli  of 
time  allows  it  to  get  in  its  work. 

Now,  the  tarnish  proof  cases 
work  something  on  the  principle 
of  lightning  rods,  d'he  materials 
used  in  their  making  are  impreg¬ 
nated  with  millions  of  tiny  ])articles 
of  silver  which  draw  the  tarnishing 
agents  from  the  air  unto  themselves 
and  tluis  protect  the  silver. 

.At  this  time  it  would  Ik*  well  to 
bring  up  two  very  important  i)oints 
on  silverware  containers  that  are 
j)re vent-tarnish  treated.  'I'he  fir.st  is 
that  they  are  only  efficient  when 
the  covers  are  closed,  and  above  all 
things,  the  covers  must  not  Ik*  left 


Silver  Nuggets 

Early  alchemists  named  silver  “Luna” 
or  “Diana”,  and  denoted  it  by  the  cres¬ 
cent  moon.  Hence  it  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  “Metal  of  the  \foon”. 

*  *  *. 

The  custom  of  Hiving  a  silver  sjkkki 
to  a  baby  as  the  first  gift  grew  out  of 
the  tradition  that  silver  taken  into  the 
mouth  insured  health. 


nainented  silver.  The  reason  for  this 
is  that  o.xidation  in  the  hollows  of 
ornamented  silver  is  nece.s’sary  to 
give  character,  depth  and  beauty  to 
the  design.  Soda  solution  in  alumi¬ 
num  dissolves  oxidation,  giving  dec¬ 
orated  silver  a  bleached  appearance. 

Cleaning  plain  silver  by  this 
method  is  accomplished  by  pouring 
lx)iling  water  in  an  aluminum  vessel, 
and  aclding  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
a  teaspoonful  of  soda  to  each  quart 
of  water.  Place  pieces  of  silver  to 
be  cleaned  in  the  vessel  and  let  them 
boil  for  four  or  five  minutes.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  they  should  be 
entirely  free  of  tarnish.  If  no  alumi¬ 
num  kettle  is  available  enamel  ware 
with  a  strip  of  aluminum  dropped  in 
the  water  will  give  the  same  result. 
.A  strong  soap  solution  may  be  sub- 
.stituted  for  the  salt  and  soda  solu- 
tiem. 


standing  open  when  the  silver  is 
taken  out. 

All  silver  containers  that  are  pre- 
vent-tarnish  treated  have  what  is 
known  as  the  “Air  Seal”  construc- 
ti(m,  which  is  made  by  extending 
a  neck  covered  with  fabric  above  the 
edge  of  the  container  so  that  the 
cover  sets  down  over  this  material 
and  forms  a  snug  air-tight  fit.  This 
practically  excliules  all  air  from  the 
container.  This  is  one  of  the  secrets 
of  all  prevent-tarni.sh  containers, 
and  is  virtually  the  only  accepted 
construction  that  gives  maximum 
efficiency. 

.AiK^ther  point  that  should  lie 
brouglit  out  in  connection  with  the 
efficiency  of  these  containers  is  that 
the  cloth  iti  no  way  has  a  magic 
effect  on  silverware  that  is  already 
tarnished. 

To  keep  the  maximum  of  effi¬ 
ciency  of  these  cases,  it  is  necessary 
that  care  Ik,*  used  to  .see  that  the 
silver  is  always  dried  thoroughly 
l)efore  placing  it  in  the  case,  as  the 
tarnishing  of  silver  is  greatly  accel¬ 
erated  in  a  moist  atmo.sphere. 

Prevent-tarnish  or  tarnish-proof 
cases  should  Ik*  Ixjught  very  care¬ 
fully  to  see  that  they  have  the  right 
construction,  as  well  as  efficient 
treatment  of  the  fabric.  It  the  con¬ 
tainers  are  purchased  with  the  sil¬ 
ver,  there  is  every  rea.son  to  believe 
that  they  are  legitimately  construct¬ 
ed  to  give  the  maximum  of  effi¬ 
ciency. 
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CHAPTER  THREE 


TABLE  SETTINGS 


A  formal  dinner  table. 


YOU  who  sell  silver  should  be  in 
a  position  to  advise  your  cus¬ 
tomers  regarding  table-setting  prob¬ 
lems.  There  is  no  way  in  which  a 
hostess  can  express  her  personality 
to  greater  advantage  than  through 
her  table  setting  and  when  she  buys 
silverware,  she  very  often  wants  in¬ 
formation  on  this  subject.  Aside 
from  a  few  simple  rules,  one  is  free 
to  use  imagination  in  creating  what¬ 
soever  atmosphere  one  chooses  to 
create.  Be  it  a  formal  dinner  or  a 
simple  luncheon,  the  table  can  be 
a  veritable  symphony  of  gleaming 
silver,  sparkling  glass  and  dainty 
china — with  the  hostess  herself  con¬ 
ducting. 

Often  the  amateur  hostess  allows 
her  equilibrium  to  be  upset  and  her 
pleasure  in  her  guests  spoiled  by 
some  trival  point  of  etiquette.  She 
should  remember  that  the  basic  rules 
of  table  etiquette  have  not  just  hap¬ 
pened,  nor  have  they  merely  been 
made.  They  have  grown  out  of  the 
experience  of  generations  of  hos¬ 
tesses  and  are  founded  upon  good 
sense  and  politeness.  Politeness  has 
been  defined  as  “kindness  in  little 
things.”  Secure  in  this  thought  and 
the  knowledge  that  her  table  ser¬ 
vice  is  impeccable,  the  hostess 
should  be  able  to  relax  and  enjoy 
her  guests. 

Though  the  character  of  the  meal 
to  be  served  and  the  number  of 


courses  may  call  for  slight  varia¬ 
tions,  the  fundamental  rules  of  table 
setting  are  the  same. 

At  the  right,  nearest  the  service 
plate,  is  the  dinner  knife — then  the 
fish  knife.  Next  comes  the  soup 
spoon,  and  last,  to  the  extreme 
right,  the  oyster  fork. 

At  the  left  of  the  service  plate 
are  the  forks.  The  salad  fork  is 
placed  nearest  the  plate.  Next 
comes  the  dinner  fork,  while  the 
fish  fork  is  placed  at  the  extreme 
left,  farthest  from  the  plate. 

The  edges  of  all  knives  must  be 
turned  toward  the  plate  and  the 
prongs  of  the  forks  must  point  up¬ 
ward.  The  handles  of  all  silver 
should  be  in  perfect  alignment  and 
salt  and  pepper  should  be  placed 
within  easy  reach  of  every  one  at  the 
table. 

When  the  bread  and  butter  plate 
is  used,  it  is  placed  directly  above 
the  forks  to  the  left  of  the  plate, 
the  butter  spreader  resting  horizont¬ 
ally  on  it.  The  water  glass  is  placed 
directly  above  the  knives,  to  the 
right  of  the  plate,  all  other  glasses 
going  to  the  right  of  it.  For  the 
dinner  or  luncheon  table,  goblets  are 
used  while  tumblers  are  used  on 
the  breakfast  table  or  for  the  buffet 
luncheon.  The  napkin  is  placed 
either  on  the  service  plate  or  to  the 
left  of  the  forks. 

All  other  silver  is  brought  in  with 


the  course  with  which  it  is  to  be 
used. 

It  is  of  note  that  the  rule, 
knives  and  spoons  to  the  right  of 
the  plate — all  forks  to  the  left”, 
holds  good  in  all  cases  except  with 
the  oyster  fork.  It  is  placed  at  the 
extreme  right. 

Why  not  a  table  set  entirely  with 
silver?  Silver  dishes  are  not  only 
lK*autiful  but  iTiactical.  Once  bought, 
they  last  forever.  There  is  no  cost  of 
replacement  on  account  of  breakage 
and,  to  tlie  hostess  who  entertains  a 
great  deal,  this  may  prove  a  de¬ 
cided  economy  in  the  long  run. 
W  ith  all  the  exquisite  silverplate  at 
Iter  disposal,  any  hostess  can  make 
lier  table  glow  with  l(*veliness  with¬ 
out  any  great  expenditure  of  money. 


Silver  Nuggets 

word  silver  means  shining. 

There  is  an  old  tradition  in  England 
whereby  sacramental  silver  coins  are  dis¬ 
tributed  to  epileptics  with  the  belief  that 
they  will  he  cured  thereby. 


Silver  is  mentioned  two  hundred  times 
in  the  hihle. 

*  *  * 

'J'he  first  silver  coin  used  by  the  (ireeks 
represented  the  value  of  one  ox. 

*  ’ll  * 

In  ancient  J^gypt  and  ancient  Persia 
silver  was  many  more  times  more  valu¬ 
able  than  gold. 

♦  *  ♦ 

'I'he  translation  of  the  ancient  Hebrew 
word  for  silver  means  "pale”. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Governor  W’intbrop  of  Massachusetts 
owned  the  first  silver  fork  brought  to 
.America. 

*  #  * 

Silver  is  so  widely  diffuseil  through 
nature  that  small  jiarticles  of  it  are  found 
even  in  sea  water. 

*  4  * 

Silver  is  the  most  hygienic  of  all 
metals. 


In  Queen  Elizabeth’s  lime,  because  of 
the  huge  ruffs  they  wore  aliout  their 
necks,  royal  ladies  used  spoons  with 
handles  two  feet  long  to  eat  their  soup. 


Silver  was  used  for  the  first  coin  made 
in  America.  This  coin  was  the  “Pine 
Tree  Shilling”  and  was  made  in  1652. 
The  Pine  Tree  pattern,  used  today,  was 
vvriginally  taken  from  it. 

♦  *  ♦ 

In  India  sweetmeats  are  generally  cov¬ 
ered  with  a  thin  silver  paper  which  is 
eaten  with  the  delicacy. 
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